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PREFACE. 

Hi hooks or pamphlets on the subject ot political 
j’arties in japan there are tew to be lound. In the 
com])ilation of this paper the following- works. -have 
been consult(;d. 

The Keiiseito-sho-shi, 

'M ^ Si 

which appeared urig’inally in the columns ol the 
'■ Jimmin " in 1900, 

The iNIeiji Xein-p\'o, 

W ^ ^ ' 

I he Teikoku (li-Kwai Shi, 

'it:- m m n si 

l'h(/ (.'io-d (3 Geii-kd-roku. 
rf it m 

( )kuma Haku .Scki-jitsualan. 

ani .1 the columns ck the " japan Mail. " 

i\I\' best thanks arc? due to K. iMasujima ]'.s(|. tor 
liis kindness in reading through my manuscript and 
to j. C. Hall lrs(|,, C.I.S.t II. M. Ccjiisul at I\obe, 
tor xatluable sup'yestions. 

.\. H. I.. 
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JAPANESE CALENDARS, 

BY 

Ernest W. Clement, M.A. 

{READ APRIL j 6, loo^.) 


The Japanese have plenty of time. This is true in more 
senses than one. In the first place, they arc not m a hurry, but 
take things very leisurely and calmly. It may he c.Kaggcration t' l 
state that ther reverse the Occidental advice, and never do to-day 
what can he put off till to-mnrro\v : but at least they take plenty 
of time lor doing thing.s. 'I’liey have .iv..i interesting proverbs 
relating to this subject: " If m a hurry, g'.i arinimr' 

7 ihvi'an')* : and •' Hurrying ruins the matter" {Si'Ui' u'a hiln icn 
shisonzuni). the latter of which is a good e.;ui\aleiit of our provetb, 
‘•Haste makes waste.'’ With an old-lashioned Japanese, an 
appointment for 9 o'clock may be met at any convenient time 
before to o'clock, becau--e it i.s troublesome te> take iic ite of minute.-., 
and it is, theref u'c, consi.lered to he 9 o'cloek, in round numbers, 
until it is lo o’clock, (dr, if he misses one tiain, “ s/id rli /i:ii ' 
(•‘way there is not," or “there’s no use"), ainl he waits patieiitlv 
fur the ne.xt train, even though it be half a dav. It i.s thus evi.Ienl 
that in old Japan there w.is no use foi e>ur proveib, “ Time is 
money," and especially because iiioiiev-malcing was de.'piscd, and 


Slc Noll,' N. 
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the merchant was the lowest of the four classes of socielv (soldier, 
farmer, artisan, merchant). And tf it is true that "procrastination 
is the thief of time,'’ he must have filched cycles or centuries in 
old Japan ! But IMr. Id. H. House has suggested that the old 
practice of the Japanese indicate 1 that they believed punctuality to 
be the thief of time ' 

This propensitv to neglect the minutes in reckoning probablv 
grew out of the fact that in Old Japan the common interval of time 


.as eciuivalcnt to two hours. 

The day was divided as follows: 

A'l'iouc! li-doki (ninth hnurq 

II p.ni.-l a.m. an l ii a.iH.-i p m. 

{eighth hnurj. 

1-3 a. m. .md p. m. 

Xenaf.ui-il’kl ('LVelltli lionrl. 

3~5 

Mntsu-iiiYi I'ixlli hour). 

5“7 

If.11' (fifth liour). 

7-9 

't'ei.u-dn' i (fiurth liour). 

p-ii 


As half an hour of that kind was equal to one hicur r)f our kiml, it 
is not strange, peihaps, that it is now difiicult fir some to reckon 
minute-!y 1 

With K-feience to this old-fhshicined wav of marking the 
hours, we quote fuither words of explanation iroin ( liamb jrlain's 
" Things Japanese" (jiage 470) : — 

" Whv, It will he aske. 1 , did they count the h.juis backwards 
A case of [apanes; topsv-turvydom, we 'Upipo'C. But then, whv, 
as there wijre six hours, not count Iroia sjx to one, instead of 
beginning at so aibitiary a number as nine ^ fhe leas, ai is this; — 
three prehminarv strikes were alwavs struck, in order to warn 
people that the hour was about tube sounded. Hence, if tlie 
numbers one, two and three had been used to denote aii\' of the 
actual hours, confusion might have ariseu lietwecn them and the 
preliminarv strokes. — a confu.sion analogous to ihat which, in oUj. 
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own still imperfect method of striking the hour, leaves us in doubt 
whether the single stroke we hear be half-past twelve, one o'clock, 
half-past one, or any other of the numerous half-hours. "* 

We may add that this style of computation is based upon 
multiples of ‘‘nine” (1x9 = 9. 2x9=18, 3x9 = 27,4x9 = 36, 
5x9 = 45. 6x9=54), and in each case the “tail" figuie of the 
product was chosen as the name of the hour (9, S, 7, 6, 5, 4). 

In the second place, the Japanese have plenty of time, 
because they have several different ways of reckoning the days, 
months, years and other periods. They have both solar and lunar 
time ; Japanese, Chinese and Occidental time : two national 
calendars and several special periods ; so that they have literally 
“a time for every thing," and, in some cases, they are very 
particular to do a certain thing “on time." Of the two Japanese 
calendars, one icckoiis from the mythological founding of the 
Japanese Empire by Jinmu TennO in 660 B. C'., and is kni.iwn as 
kigen (hi.story-beginning) : and the other t is the special period 
called “ iMeiji " (Enlightened Rule), which began after the acces- 
sion of the present Emperor, Mutsuhito. Thus, to illustrate, I 
happen to have before me an old issue of the Kokumin S/iimhun, a 
daily newspaper of 'kOkyo, and find the following dates ; — “ iNIeiji, 
35th year: Kigen, 2,562; Occidental calendar, 1902; Chinese 
calendar Kocho, 27th year. 2nd month [FebruaryJ, yih day, 
Friday. Old calendar Ka-no-to-Fshi,J 12th month, 29th day, 
Ka-no-to-Tori.J .Sun lises, 6 : 39 a;m. Sun sets, 4:12 p.ni. i\Ioon 
rises, 5:17 a.m. Moon sets, 4 ; 04 p.m. High tide, 4 ; 33 a. in. and 
4 : 56 p.m.” 

• The old di.d h.id only one h.ind, anci wa- st.rtionary, while the f.ice 
nn-ived -j- See Xote (I. i) See t.ible of 7ndi.\c later, ^ 
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And then, as if to emphasize the contrasts between the u!d 
and the new in this mixture, is added the notice of the following 
time-saving device ; “ Telephone, I'himbashi. Special No. 70 

(T.ditorial) : Shimbashi No. 2,850 (Office).” 

In the <jld stvle of reckoning, the yeans were named according 
to the twelve signs of the Chinese zodiac, taken in conjunction 
with the ten “celestial stems” {jtkkaii), obtained by dividing into 
two parts each of the five elements (wocij, fire, eaith, metal, water). 
These elements are known in Japanese a.s ki, hi, t^uchi, ka (for 
kane), and man : and the subdivisions are called c (or_yt') and lo, 
of which the former is said to represent the active element and the 
latter the passive element. Kein's explanation is as follows;'*' 
“ They [the Japanese] distinguish accordingly (with special 
Chinese sign.-) ki^no-yc. wood in general, and ki-no-to, worked 
wood ; hi-:io-ye, natuial fire (of the sun, volcanoes), and hi-no-to, 
domestic fire ; tsuchi-no-ye, raw caith, and tsuchi-no-to, manu- 
factured earth: ka-no-ye, native metal, and ka-no-lo, worked 
met.al : inidzu-no-ye, running water, and mid/u-no-to, stagnant 
water.” Thus the name of the old calendar year — 

C'^ht), ju't mcntioneil. mcan.s “ Wrought metal — Ox;” and the 
name ' 4 ' that day. — T<t ) k means “Wrought metal — 

Cock.” This will all be made clear bv refeience te> the following 
table :f 


' Kca/- "J-ii-aii. ' p. 43t. t-rc a!ss Xo'.t 1 ',. 

t '1 lie sul lent ee.'l- {li;o2l ■■■ '.l.e 38 h ee'.ir it l!'e j re-e'lit e>cle'. w li ell 
bce.in in 1S134. 



SVNOPSIS OF THE SEXAOENARV CA’Cl.F. 
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The lunar year was divided into twelve months of alternately 29- 


and 50 days each, 

and thus contained only 354 or 355 days ; but 

this discrepancy from the solar year was made up by adding “ to the 

2nd, sth, Sth, I ith, 

13th, i6th and igth year of every lunar cycle an 

intercalary month of varying length. This bore in Japan the name 
oi urn-tiuki \i()-ii-TuMl and followed the secand month of the year, 
which was then reckoned twice over, as \uyii\ urii-ni^alsu, i.e., 
supernumerary second month. "*t .\n intercalated year contained 

383 to 38 5 tlays. 

fallows • 

The months were named numerically, as 

Ichigatsu. 

. . . First -Moon, (ShOgatsu — TrueMo..in). 

Xigatsu. 

. . . .''ccond IMoon. 

■Sangatsu. 

. . . Third Moon. 

Shigatsu. 

F’cmrth Moon 

(higatsu. 

Fifth Mi.Mjn 

Rokugatsu. 

. bixth M..>on. 

Shichigatsu. 

. . . Seventh Mci.'.n, 

Ilachigatsu. 

Fighth Mo.iii 

Kugatsu. 

. . . -Ninth Moon. 

JCigatsLi. 

I’eiith M.m.ih. 

Jfuchigat'ju. 

Klerenth .Muon. 

Junlgat-'U. 

Twelfth Moon. 


All 111 the in. mill', had also poetical apfiellatioiis, as fallows: — 

1. d/ii/oz/v (N icial'l month). Or f /««/,//,<■/( ISirth month). 
< )r Tarn-zuki (Jildcst-son month). 

2 . KtsLXf'ii^i (Piittin,”- on new cl.athe.s). 

* Rem’s " 434. .^ee aK.. A’ote O. 

f Rut this ectra nionlh was nut cunfiiieil tn nixyatsu (Keln u.ii ) ). 

); From tn l.u friendly. 
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3- Vayni (Great growth). 

4. (Hare month). Or jy/z^G/Xv' (^Vheal harvest). 

5. Sai^iik: (Early moon). 

h. jy/zzizrzzXz' (Water-less month). I’erEid of drought. 

7. Finniztiki (Rice-blooming month). Or (Comi)osition 
mi inth). 

8. y/izA.vX’i ( Leafy month). Ui Tsukimizuki (iMuon-vicwing 
month) 

y. Wz^'iz/szzXv (Long tnoon). Or yv/XvzrzzX'/ (Cliiysanthcraum 
mi mth ), 

10. Kannazuki (God-less month) t Or Kuharii (Tittle 
Spring). 

11. Skimn/^nk: (Frost month). (Tr (Sunny month). 

12. .SV/zti’ctov (I’inishing uji momli). Or (wkupck/i (T.ast 


mooli). 

'I'hc four season-- of --jning, summer, .luluma, and winter were 
reecignized . aiul there were also 24 peiiod.s of 14 or 15 days each, 
which, to a great e.xtent, indicated the wiathcr, and which the 
farmer earefiillv followed in planning his lalx'ts, I’hcsC were as 
follows, beginning in February, abeiut the time ol the beginning of 
the New Year (o,c,) : — 


!, Ri^^kun (Rise of S[iriiig). 
2, [\m (Ram Water). 


- Itebriiaiv. 


* 1 H- -ihKi pMoiitli wlieii iVe tomes ep). * ir (Red 

Ie,i\es moutli), 

T The Siiintii ((0,1- (Xa/w), except Kbisu (C'd ol we.ittll.) who is ile.il .iiiii 
dose not he.ir the sninmons, were all sujipnised to le.ivc the other p.irts ot the 
country and to asseml lie in - annual conference" in their .incestr.il home of 
Jzumii. .Vnd as the pod.s had tlius newlecteil their usual business ot watchine 
over the people, it was not considered cif any use to e»lTer prayeis or s.ieiit'ices. 
and that month was called kaiiu-thiKt-tsuki., or Kat\i-iia-zuki^ or kanna-'^ttKi . 
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Clemen! . yafanese Cale/ulan. 


3. Keir/iiCii (Awakening of Insects). 

4. Shumbun (Vernal Enuin.sx). 

-Alarch. 

5. Setmci (Clear and Bright). 

0. Keku-u (Cereal Rain). 

I April. 

7. A'/aT? (Rise of Summer). 

8. Sheman (Little Filling). 

' Alay. 

g. BbJin (Grain in Far) 

ID. fftw/T (Summer Solstice). 

1 June. 

II. S/Cis/io (Little Heat) 

13 . I'ats/m ((dreat Heat). 


13. RCs/ni (Rise of .Vutumn). 

14. ,S 7 ii)Cm (Limit of Heat). 

-August. 

15. Hakuru (White Dew). 

16. Shubtin (Autumnal K'juinox). 

September. 

17. Alt/tre (Cold Dew). 
iS. .S<Rv 7 (Frost Fall ,1. 

(Jetober 

ly. Ri"i') (Rise of Winter). 

20. S/wsdeu (Little Snow) 

1 Xovember. 

21. TaikeCu (Great Snow). 

32 . 71(/7 (Winter Solstice). 

j- December. 

23. Shbkan (Little Cold). 

24. Balkan (Great Cohl). 

1 January. 


The j)eaxantry also observed ratlicr scrupulously other special 
times, which Chamberlain thus explains :* — “ For instance, thev 

sow their rice on the eight> -cighth day {Hachi-jii-hachi-yai) from 
the beginning of spring {Rmshun), and they plant it out in Xyutm, 
the period fixed for tlic early summer lains. The two hundred 
and tenth and two hundred and twentieth days {?\i-!iyaku-/f:ka and 
Xi-hydkii-ha/iu/;a) from the beginning of spring, and what is called 
JJassaku, that, is the first day of the eighth moon, (did Calendar, are 
looked on as daws of special importance to the crops, which are 
certain to be injured if there is a storm, because the rice is then in 
• 'I'liings f I-iterally “ 88th night." 
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flower. They fall early in September, just in the middle of the 
typhoon season. St. Swithin's Day has its Japanese counterpart in 
the Ki-nn-E Xc, mentioned above as the first ilay of the sexagesi- 
mal cycle, which comes around once in e\erv two months ap- 
proximately. If it rains then, it will rain fur that whole cvcle, that 
is, for si.xtv days on end.* Again, if it rains on the first dav of a 
certain period called lAr-ise/iy of which there are .six inevciy year, 
it will rain for the next eight days. These periods, being movable, 
ma_v come at any season. Quite a number of festivals, pilgrimages 
to temples, and other functions depend on the signs of the zodiac. 
Thus, the mayu-dama, a sort of Christmas tree decorated with 
cakes in honor of the silk-worm, makes its appearance on whatever 
date in January may happen t . be the First day of the Hare 
(Hatau-U)!' Then 'I'okyo people visit the shrine of Myugi 
[MyOken .=]. 

The Eassen. tnemioiied absve. crime as lifllows tluring the 
year 1902 : — 

1. January 29 o. c. XII, 20. 

2. March 30 o. c. II, 21. 

3. INIay 29 o. c. IV, 22. 

4. July 28 u. c. VI, 24. 

5. September 26 o. c. VIII, 25. 

6. X^ovember 25 o. c. X, 26. 

There were also 72 “sea-sons,’" {•^hic/iijuiii-ko) : but what thev 
were I have not learned. 

In old Japan the week was entirely unknown ; and it was not 
till the present era [Meiji], that the ichi-rokii, \ or holidays on the 

* If it rains during tlie fust nine days of kan (c'lM '-c.isonj, it is .ui omen 
of a rainless summer. 

t A periotl of t\\ elve days, “ unlucky for marriage nuitters. ’ 

I The ist, 6tli, nth, i6th, 21st. 26th, [yi'.t], day-:. 
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“ ones ” and “ sixes " of each month, were intn;>duced. But that 
was speedily abandoned for the week system, with Sunday as an 
official holiday, and with names adapted from the Occidental 
names, as follows : — 


Nichiyubi (Suii-Jay) = SLinday. 

Getsuyobi (i\loon-day) = 3Ionday. 

Kwayobi (l\Iars-tlay)=Tuesday. 

Suiyobi (l\Iercury-day) = Wednesday. 

IMokuydbi (Jupitei-day) = Thursday. 

KinyObi (Venus-day) = Friday. 

Doyobi (.''aturn-day)=Saturday, 


.\nd Prof. Chamberlain tells of the adi.iption of eyen the Saturday 
half holida}' : — “Sunday being in \ulgar parlance JJonlaku [a 
corruption of the Dutch Z<jnlag\, .Saturday is called (in equally 
yulgar parlance) Handnn, that is “ half Sunday.’’ 

There is. morenyer, another duision i>f the month more or 
less common e\en at the present day. By it, each month is 
diyided into three periods, called jnn, of ab.'mt ten days, known as 
jujun, rhhjiin. i;ejun (ujiper, middle and lower decade). 

'J'he dais of each month were named, not only in numeiical 
I rider, but also according to the se.xagesimal table described abm e 
in connection with the names of the years in “a cycle of Cathay.” 
And the latter mimes were jierhaps more important than the 
numeiical ones, because, according to these special names, a dav 
was judged tie be either lucky or unlucky lor jiarticular events. 

Jivery clay has its degree of luck tor removal [from one jilace to 
another], and, indeed, according to another .system, (or actions of 
any kind ; fjr a day is jiresided o\er in .succ cession by one of si.x 
stars which may make it lucky throughout or only at night, or in 
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the forenoon or the afternoon, or exactly at noon, or absolutely 
unlucky. There are also special days on which marriages should 
take place, prayers are granted by the gods, stores shouhi be open- 
ed, and sign-boards put up.'’* Dr. Griflis informs us in the “ The 
Mikado's Empire,'" that “many people of the lower classes would 
not wash their heads or hair on • the day of the horse,' lest their 
hair become red." On the other hand, this “horse day '’ is sacred 
to Inari Sama, the ricc-god, who employs foxes as his messengers: 
and ■■ the day of the rat " is sacred to Daiki.iku, the gotl of wealth, 
who, in pictures, is always accompanied by that rodent. 
Carpenters also have their lucky and unlucky days, as we learned 
at the time when the recitation-building of the Duncan Baptist 
Academy, Tokyo, was .going up. The ro..)f raising had been 
originally planned for March 14-16, [isioi], but was unavoidably 
delayed. .\s it was exiiected ti.> cover thnie days, which should be 
consecutive, and not broken into by the 17th, Sunday, the next 
possible dates were Match i,':i-20. But as IMarch iS (.Meindavj was 
“ tiger day,' and considered inauspii;ir)Us, the time was li.xed for 
iMarch iy-21, the days, icspectivelv, .d' the "hare," the tlragon 
and the “ serjieiit." The original dates would have been 
auspicious, because the\ were the da Vs of the "dog," the "boar' 
and the " rat." As for wedding davs, Ke\, N. Tainura sa\ s :t — 
“We think it is verv unfiirtim.rte to be married oii the itithol 
January, Jotli ol February, 4th of .Maich, iSth of.Vpril, 6th of 
May, 7th id June, loth of Julv, iith of August, yth of September. 
3rd of ( tetober, 25th of November, or 3Cth of December, also on 
the grandfather’s or grandmi.)ther',s death dav. " These dates are 

* From Inouye’s “ Sketdiss of Toky.) Fife 

t “A Japanese llrkle," ]ip. 32. 33. 
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probably apiplicable to only the old calendar. “• .''ceds will not 
germinate if planted on certain day.?’’ (Griffi^). " 

The hours were named, not only according to the plan men- 
tioned aboye, bin also according to the heayenly menagerie, in the 
li iliowing way : — 


I. Hour 

of the Ivat 

If p.m. — I a.m. 

2 . 

Ox 

1-3 a.m. 

3 - 

.. Tiger 

3-5 

4 - 

Hare 

S -7 d-m- 


,, Dragon, . . . 

7-9 d.m. 

c 

Serpent 


/ • '' 

Horse 

II a.m. — I p.m. 

3 . 

(joat, 

1-3 p-m- 

9. „ 

Monkey, 

.1-5 P-m- 

10 . 

„ Cock 

5-7 P-m. 

II. ,, 

■Dog 

7-9 P-m. 

12. 

Boar, 



It will be noticed that each period is two hours (Occidental) long ; 
but It was also diyided, as were likewise the numerical “ hours ” 
mentioned above, into jokaku and ^ekoku (upper and lower kokn), 
each of tihich was thus ciiuivalent to e.xactly one hour of si.xtv 
minutes.* d’he “ hour of the q.k," by-the-way, being the time of 
soimil sleep, was sacred to women crossed in love for taking 
vengeance upon a straw image of the recreant lover at the shrine of 
Fudo "X “ After 5 p.m. many people will not put on new clothes 
or sandal.s " (( iriffis). 


* See Notes 1) and F. t Sec Note < ). 

X See “Honda the Samurai," pp. 256-266, or “The Mikado’s 

.Emigre," page 474. Also see Note I, 




Old Clock. 
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Following; a Chinese mode!, from which the Japanese calendar 
was, of course, derived, we may construct a '• time table ; ” but we 
must bear in mind that some of the terms are ci_)mparati\'e!v 
modern, and are derived from Occidental sources. 

TIME TABLE. 

60 seconds (iyo) make i minute i /un). 

15 minutes ,, i quarter (/ftflv/). 

8 quarters - ., i hour (/oil, j!). 

96 quarters or 12 hours ,, r day inid'i, hi,jil-ni). 

10 days ,, I decade ( jun). 

29 or 30 days ., i \\v'’0\\ilt<uki,gel'ru,givaCti.') 

12 or t3 moons ., r year (/us///, 

60 years .. i cycle (l-ilw). 

The ^'o-sek/cu, iir five festivals, aLo were, and are, carefully 
observed, although their datc.s have been changed to tit the new 
solar calendar. d'hey fell on the tirsC ('Sr. as some say, seventh) 
day of the first in<inth, the tltird day of the third mr.nth, the fifth 
day of the fifth month, the seventh day oi the seventh rnotith, and 
the nintli day of the ninth month, 'They have various names, tii 
which the most general are tiiose tnade from the names of the 
months, such as .S 7 /ug.//s// «'< Sekkn (First ISIoou s Festival), etc., etc. 
But these names are not so commonly used ,rs move specific ones, 
which describe more or less particularly the nature ol the fe.stnal. 
For instance, the festival of the 'Hurd Mouth is well-knuMn as 
Jdiin HD Sekku (the Cirls' Fe-iival), or Uniarnnhum (Dolls' 
Festival): that of the fifth month is the lanious Inni^o nn Sekku 
(or the BoVs Festival), 01 Xulntn nu .Se\kn (Flag lestital) : that of 

C>rigin,i 11 y so ost.iiaisheU ni tin- iv'eu ''f tlie Ismpcrorf.Ki (8.S.S-897 -V.IC 
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the seventh month is commonly called Tana'iaia no Sekku (Festival 
of the Star Vega) : while that lof the ninth m. iiith is called Chcyu 
no Sekkn (Indian Summer I'estival). or Kiku no Sekkn (Chrysan- 
themum F'estival). ^Moreover, the Ciirls' Festi\al is also called 
Momo no Sekkn (Peach Festival), and the Festival is called 

Shobii no Sekkn (Sweet Flag Festixal)/' 

There is now, of Course, considerable confusion between the 
iild and the new calendars, of which tlie latter is official, but the 
former is popular and still observed in country district'. And this 
conftisi' ill naturally leads to some curious anachronisms. For 
instance, the 7th day of the ist mi.'mtli (ox,) was known as Xana- 
Xvcvt (Scneii Herbs), because the peojile were wont to go out into 
the tiehls and gather seven kinds i,if greeust to b'jil and eat on 
that ilay, tci preserve from disease.s during the year : but January 7 
istoocohl ami early ll>r such expeditions and such vegetables, 
III Some ca.ses, die old day is retained, no matter whether it fits 
the new calendar or not. But, " f u- the most part, the old /late ha,s 
been retainetl, notwith,standing the change thus caused in the actual 
(ky." In fact, often during a year " the time is <‘iut of jiiint," And 
there are not a few people whi ) are (piue wiihng tii keep b ith 
calendars and thus get twice as many li' ilidays ! 

But, as this geneial tispic is well-nigh ine.xliaustible, and 
" time liies " " like an arrow " [ in no ynios/ii) here as elsewhere, 
we may as well slop at this point, and append, as an illustratii in, 
the i iflicial calendai f >r the current vear with uecessarv explanations, 

* l or a full ire,atnient of the flor,il c.i'eml.ir, -o, Mr. (fonder'- elahor.ite 
p.iper in \'ol XXTI, ]’,irt II., pp, laid, of tin- '1 i.in-.icti'>n- ij' tlii- Society; 
also M)l XI.\, Pt. 3, page 54S. 

t Paidry, -hepheid’s pur-e, euilwee i. idiichwod, lieniiit, lac -e-t.ul , radish. 
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Short True Calendar of Meiji 35th Year. 

2,562nd year frum the date of the ascension of the Emperor 
Jimmu. 

35 th year of Mciji. 

Common rear — 365 davb. 


[X.vi (oNAi, Holidays].* 


Shihuhai 

. . . . January, 

I. 

(k-nji-sai 

Januarv, 

3 - 

KOmei TennO Sai . . . . 


30. 

Kigen-setsu 


I I. 

Shunki Korei Sai 

Match, 

21. 

Jimmu Tenno Sai 


3 * 

Shuki Korei Sai 

September, 

-H. 

Kannamc Sai 

(-'ictoher. 

’ 7 - 

Tcncho-set.su 

Xovember, 

3 - 

Xiiname Sai 


23- 


Size of iVIoNiHs. 


[Xcu t 

ilcndar]. 

; [Year] 

[( >1(1 calendar] . 

I. I.arye. 

2. Commo 1 

; Wrought metal — <K. 

1 1 . I.ar<4c. 

12. Small 

o- 

4. SlH.lH. 

, Sc.i t\ atcr — r. 

I. 

2. 

5 - 

If. 

i 

3 - 

4 - 

7. 

S, 


5. Small. 

6. latrge 

9. Sin.ill. 

10, 


7 - 

s. „ 

II. 

12. 

1 

9 - M 

10. ,1 



i 

11. Large. 



Sec Note 11 , 



Clemrnl : 
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Ia'xak Eri.iPSF IX Tokyii — Total. 

On April 23 at 2-C-2 a. m. the moon begins to ^row dark 
from the upper left side : and at 3-10-2 a.m. it is dark on the 
lower right side. At 3-52-S a.m. it i^ very dark. At 4-55-4 a.m. 
it begins to grow light on the left lide ; and it sets at 5-3-4 a.m. 
with sixty-two hundredths of its surface still dark. 

TaBLF of .'sLXDAtS. 


January 5, 12, 19, 26. 
March 3, 9, 16. 23, 30. 
May 4. It, iS, 25. 

July 6, 13, 20, 27. 
September 7. 14, 21. 28. 
November 2, 9. 16. 23, 30. 


February 2. y, 16, 33. 
-Vpril h, 13. 20. 27. 

June I. S. 15, 22, 29. 
August 3. 10. 17, 24, 31. 
(Jetober 5, 12, ly. 26. 
December 7, 14, 21, 28. 


Sfvfx' Ta viNAKiri. 


Sun, iMrion. Mars. iMertury. Ju[iiter. \'euus. .'satu'T.. 

X.virkAT. Wool) — IvM Dais.^' 

I'eb. 10. .\pr. ir. June 10, Aug. ij. < 'ct. 8. iJer 7. 

WK()I ),I11 r,.U<ll[ ''IKIL Xi JlWst 

Fel). 15 A])r. id. June 15. .Vue. 14. < Ft. 13, i )v.i. 12. 

X.vii KAi. -ViriAi — .Mn\Kr\ D',\s, 1 ; 

Feb. 6, Apr. 7. June >>. Aug. s, ( Vt. 4, Diic. 3. 

* SciCred to Da!l-»’kn, of wcaHli, a- j-n • I-'iisly 
t Sacred t" IkmiJcii, l.'oMcs.s of love a’ld ~ca-c') Idt 

js.-icre.l to K.: 4 ,;n. n-jwv-eiito! I.\ 11 . i’,! ,7, a j,,,! ,lumb) 

nM'nkc^s 



■ 

cc 

< 

a 

z 

< 

Q 


C! 

0 

0 ) 

H 





17- Friday. I'drst (Juartei Moon, 3 ; 3S p.m. 8 (Xatiiral metal, rat). 10 : 55 a.m. 

18. Saturday. I)oyb-}ii>-irl.-\ 9:27am. y (Wrought metal, u.x). 11:36 a.m. 12:28 a.m. 

ly. Sunday. 10 (.'^ca water, tiger). 13:23 p.m, i : 34 a.m. 

20. I\ronda\’. It (Si)riiig water, hare). i : 15 p.m. 2 :40 a.m. 
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mcan^ ** fomini; in,” rir •• Itcs'innini^. 


(SMAI.r.) l-'l'.KKUAkV (2.S DAYS, COMMON VKAR) 
\K\Y CAl KXDAK < )1 ,1 ) CAI ,KM )AK-0-i':AK. MONI'H, ^A^■. 
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fatural earth 






(LARCiK) MARCH (31 DAYS). 

NKW CAl.KMlAR. dll) CAI .lONI )AR— C’KAR, MdN'I'll, l)A\'. 
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1 8, 'I'uesday. Uia Festival, Hu/en. y (Natural metal, rat). J2 ; oi p.m. i : 24 a.m. 

[Opposite shore, or Nirvana, or I’aradise — Ihiddliist.] 
ly. \Vedn,c.sday. 10 (Wrought metal, ox). i : 04 p.m. 2 : 14 a.m. 

20. Thursday. 1 1 (Sea water, tiger). 2 : 07 p.m. 2 : 58 a.m. 


Llf/ne?i/ : yapanc'ic Calendars. 




:z 'libs' 




Okanii l''csli\al \'ania(i>. 

1. 'J'liLir.si!ay. 3 (Si)nii',^ water, boar). b : 13 a. 111. 8 : 07 p.m. 

. Friday. t (Natiiial wood, rat). 7 : C2 a.m. 9 : 15 p.m. 

. Saturda)’. 5 (Wrought wo.id, o.x). 7 : 55 a.m. 10 : 20 p.m. 

. Sunday. 6 (Natural lire, tiger). 8 : 53 a.m. ii : 18 p.m. 



14. Monday. Katori Festival in .Shiinusa. _ 7 (Artificial file, hare). 9^55 ^-m. 

Hiyoshi Festival in Omi. 

15. Tiiesilay. First (Quarter Moon, 2 : 26 p.m. S (Natural earth, dragon). 10 : 58 a.m. 12 

lliiayasu Festival, Yamashiro; Tatebe Festival, Omi; Kanasashi Festival, Mnsashi ; 
Kainisuwa Festival, Sliinano; Ikiila 1 ‘estival, Settsu. 
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rtrt rtcicJ ci rtcidcirtdrirt 


i>-co O rriND O crJOO<^cccoO■?^ 


ir-» IT'. sC 00 O 




30. Wednestlay. 23 (bpnng xvater, gon 



(SAVd AVi\[ (Mfmv'O 



12. Mon(la\' '1'. ikiwa I'estival, I litaclii 5 (Wrought wixul, j;oa( ). 

13. Tuesday. 6 (Natural fire, ukuiUcv). 

14. Wednesday. First t^luaiter iNIouii, to ; 40 p.m. 7 (Artificial lire, o.ck). 

Offering new raiment to gods. Tzumo 1 ‘estival, Izuino. 



15. Thursday. { [ Kamo Festival. Vanva.shir.,. « (Natural earth, dog). 
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(SMALL) JUNK (.50 DAYS). 
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15. Sunday. Sappuro Fe.stival, Ishikari 10 (Wrought earth, serpent), i : 44 ))• 

A’asaka Festival, Vamashiro, Hie Festival, Musashi. 
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I-), Mniul.u. lo (Xatiiral oartli, dog). i :28p.in. 

15. I'lic.sila}’. (ia-^san F^.'^li\'al, I’/en. i 1 (Wrouglil earth, boar). 2 : 22 i).in, 12:19 a. 111. 

16. Wednesday 12 (Natural metal, lat). 3:15 p.m. 12 ; 58 a.m. 
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(LARGE) ALGliSI' (,?i DAYS). 
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SMAT.L) SKrTEMBKR (20 DAYS). 
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I -Miiiulay. 1 2 (Wroiiiflil earth, serpenl). 2 : 39 p.m. 1 : 19 a. m. 

14, 'ruchi.lay, I Sec Ala)' lyj. 13 (Natural metal, horse). 3 : i 4 p.m. 2:18 a.m. 

15. W'ednesilae. 14 (Wrought metal, goal). 3 : 49 P-'n. 3 : 19 a.m. 



'riiursday. 15 (Sea water, in 
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Saturda)’. Kisagata and Kamado I'estivals, i6 (Sea watei, tigei). 
Chikuzcn. 

Sunday. Full IMoon, 2 : 07 a.m. 17 (Spring waler, hare), 
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The fi illowing explanation of these tables may be useful. In 
the upper table which is arranged according to the sexagesimal 
cvcle, each square contains the name of the year period, the number 
of the year in that period, the zoological name of the year, and 
finally the number of years to be used in Ci imputation as reckoned 
from las/ year. For instance, the upper left hand corner square 
refers to the 6th year of Kwansei [1794], which Mas Tiger Year 
and 107 years before the 34th year of INIeiji [1901]. Then the 
second table giyes the amount of the addition to be made to 
bring up the reckoning to the jiresent. Let us try the table.s in 
the case of a person horn Feb. 21,1860 [the ist year of IManen]. 
Searching in the upper table for IManen, we obtain the figure 41 : 
and, looking at the lower table, we find that one born in February 
must add one full year to bring it up to January of the current 
year. Therefore, according to these tables, eye are informed that 
the ahjye mentioned person would be 42 years old in January of 
this year. That, howeyer, is according to the inclusive method of 
reckoning the months ; although the years do not seem to haye been 
reckoned in that way. Of course, by the exact Occidental method 
of reckoning, he wouhl not be 42 full years old till Feb. 21, 1902. 

This subject of age b.dngs up many interesting points. In the 
first jilace, it is pretty generally known, that in Japan the birthday 
of the “ indiyiilual was not considered of sufficient imp.irtance to be 
celebrated, and that ages were computed from Xew Year’s Day, 
which thus become a kind of national birthday. And, as Japanese 
reckoning was inclusiye, a child born on the last day of a year 
Would be considered two years old on the first day of the next 
year, because he had lived in both of those years. Therefore, in 
ca.se of inquiring a person's age, it would be yen important to 
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know whether the reply gave “ Japanese years ” or full years.” 
Ignorance or forgetfulness of this distinction has often led to 
mistakes, and rpiite serious ones in the case of historical records, 
chronicles and genealogical tables. The inclusive reckoning must 
also be carefully noted in such expression! as “ ten days ago,” 
“ten days later,” “for ten days,” etc., whicli mav mean what 
Occidentals would express by “ eleven davs.” We mav state 
right here, what has undoubtedly occurred ti'> the reader before 
this, that Japanese reckonings are ([uite indefinite according to 
the Occidental point of view, and present difiiculties in the way 
of mathematical accuracy. 

There are also superstition about ages. Some persons, for 
instance, “are averse to a marriage between those whccse ago.s 
differ by three or nine years. A man's nativity also influences 
the direction in whidi he should remove ; and his age may 
permit his removal one year and absolutely fjrbid it the next." 
There are also critical years in a person's life, such as the 7th. 
25th, 42nd and 6ist years for a man and the 7th, Sth, 33rd, 
42nd and Oist years for a woman. “ A child born in its father's 
forty-first year will be the cause of his de.rth unless abandoned.”* 
We have heard a similar story to the effect that a child born 
(,or begotten ,') in the father's forty-third year is supposed to lie 
possessed of a devil. When such a child is about one month 
old, it is, therefore, exposed for about three hums in some sacred 
place. Some member or friend ot the family then goes to get 
it, and bringing it to the parents, says; " 'I'his is a child whom 
I have found and whom you would better take and bring up.” 
Thus, having fooled the devil, the parents receive their own child 

^ iiiituNc'-' " Hvis’iciw-- rt'k\o I itv '■ 
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back. In one such case, the babe was neglected and exposed 
too long, so that he has not yet fully recovered from the illness 
which followed. He is a graduate of the Duncan Baptist Acade- 
my, Tokyo. 


Note A. 

I\'e are under great obligations, in the preparation of this 
paper, to i\Ir. Y. Morise for translations : to IMr. I. IMorikubo 
for explanations ; to ]\Ir. Ken &ito, of the Imperial Museum, and 
to Mr. H. Yainada, for drawings 

Note D. 

.Some of these national holidays are explained under the 
month in which they occur ; but a few words are added here 
in farther explanation. Kigen-wl-ni, for instance, was originally a 
festival in honor of the ascension of Jimmu, the first Emperor, 
to the throne, and was thus the anniversary of the establishment 
of the Old Empire ; but it is now observed also as the celebration 
of the promulgation of the constitution (Feb. ii, 18S9), and is 
thus the annis'ersary of the establishment of the New Elinpire. 
The Jimmu Tennd Sai of April 3 is the so-called anniversary 
of the death of that Emperor. The Kanname Festival in .'Septem- 
ber celebrates the offering i.f first-fruits to the ancestral deities, 
and the Niiname Festival in October celebrates the tasting of 
tlr ISC first-fruits by the Emperor. The .Spring and Autumn 
Festivals, in March and !septembcr, are adaptations of the Budd- 
hist equinoctial festivals of the dead, and are especially observed 
for the worship of the Imperial ancestors. 
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Note C. 

This has been called “ New Year’s Eve” as well as the last 
night of winter. It will be noticed that, in this case, the last 
night of the old )’ear [o. c.] is three nights further on ; but 
once in two or three years both winter and the old year go 
out at the same time. Seisitbim is the time when in every house 
beans are scattered around to scare away the devils, and the 
following formula is also supposed to be effective ; 

07 ii xva solo Fukii lea iichi : * 

“ Out with the devils. In with good fortune.” 

This is also the occasion when “ each person present eats 
one more [bean] than the number of the years of his age.” The 
food eaten then is known as azukimeshi, and it consists of red 
beans mixed with rice. This was also eaten in olden times on 
the 1st, 15th and 28th of each month, which were the “three 
days ” (sanjitsii) then regularly observed as holidays. For a 
fuller description of Selstdmn see Hearn’s “ Glimpses ofUnfamiliar 
Japan,” Vol. II., pp. 498-503 : and for interesting notes on the 
New Year's Festival see pp. 493-498 of the some volume. 

Note D. 

We append also some miscellaneous items bearing on the 
various branches of our subject. We learn, for instance, from 
“ Tosa Nikki '’ the following : 

It was the yearly custom in ancient times to bring horses 
to the capital, for the sovereign’s use, from the various places 
where they were reared to suit his purpose. The time seems 

* But in shipping and expres.s companies it is unlucky to repeat the upper 
st.mr.r, because o-jii may me.m “ honorable freight ” or baggage ’’ ! 
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tLi have been the 7th day of the lit month and the 13th day 
of the eighth month. White horses, as befitting unc ot “ divine 
origin," were the only kinii in request at this period. 

Other items are on the authority of Dr. W. E. Giiftis. In 
pouring out oil for the lamp during kan* (the coldest part of 
winter, late January or early February), if by accident even a 
single drop of oil is spilled on the Hour, some damage will be 
done by fire to the house. This, however, may be averted by 
sprinkling a few drops of water on the head of the spiller of the 
oil. Kanshoku is the name of ■' about the 105th day after the 
winter .solstice, so-called from the universal custom in China 
of abstaining from cooked food on that day " (Brinkley). 

On New Yeards Day, merchants shut the stores of theii 
store-houses, lest good-foitune depart. People never sweep the 
iL'ior on that day, lost good luck be also swept away, [And the 
writer of this paper was once warned that he must not take 
medicine or consult a doctor on Xcw- Vcar'.s Day, becaU'C such 
acts would pijrtend a year of illness]. 

.\t N’ew Year's Day, pater-lam i!ia.s does not like any one to 
utter the sound .s7;/ (ileath) or any word containing it. This is a 
dillicLilt matter in a household, .since the syllable '/;/ has over 
a dozen different meaning.s, and occurs in .several hundred Japanese 
woriLs. some of them vei y common. Thus let us su[)j)r)sc a family 
of hu.sband, wife, child and servant, numbering four (''//;)■ A 
eisitor calls, and h.rpiieiis to use the woid.s S/ii/m (a city di.strict in 
Tokyo), './// (teacher, poem, feiur, to do, etc.) The host, at first 
merelv angrv with the visitor who sc) foicibly uses the sinister 

' VVlien Ahi (coM) or V/j (he.ii) comes l.iicr th.in it- e.ik'i'l.ii d.ite, it 1- 
< iHctl 'ad’J ail i'x *■ ]t fi-ovcr c lical ” 
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wouls, IS incensed when the latter happens to remark that his 
host's household consists of four, and wishes him gone. iMoodily 
reflecting on his visitor's remark, he resolves to dismiss his servant 
and so make his household three. But the shrewd servant, nameil 
Fuku, remonstrates with his master for sending awavy«f// (bless- 
ing, luck) from his house. The master is soivthed. 

Xew Year's Day was called san/;en (three beginnings), because 
it was the beginning of a year, a month and a dav. From Incmye's 
"Sketches of Tokyo I.ife'’ we learn that aged persons provide 
against failing memory by passing through seven different shrine- 
gates on the spring or autumn equinox. An incantation against 
noxious insects, written with an infusion of India ink in liquorice 
water on the eighth day of the fourth moon, Buddha's birth-day, 
will prevent their entrance at every doorway or window where it is 
pi isted. 

The 1 6th of January and the i6lh of July were and are 
special holidays foi servants and apprentices. The i6th t.)f the 
6th month — called Kajli, and the ist of the icth month — called 
Gen/d — were also festivals. .\t the time of the winter-solstice 
doctors would worship the C.'hinese l-isctilapius. " The foot-wear 
left I mtside on the night of the winter erpiinox should be thrown 
awav : he who wears them will shorten his own life. If vou cut a 
bamboo on a moonlight night, vou will find a snake m the hollow 
of it between the third and fourth joints.'' " During an eclipse of 
the sun or moon, people carefully co\er the wells, as they suppose 
that poison falls from the sky during the period of the obscuration." 
" If on the night of the second day of the First Month one dreams 
of the takara-hune (treasure-ship), he shall become a rich man. " 
" The child of three vears keeps his heart till he is sixty." " Any 
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thing i- Useful after three years." “ A sixth day camellia " refers t. > 
any thing that is too late, because the llower should be brought (jn 
the tifth Jay. The first " dog day " and the third '‘dog-day" in 
julv are days for eating special cakes. •• The Third Deig-day is 
considered bv the peasantry a turning point in the life of the 
crops. Eels are eaten on anv day of the Bull [^Doyn no V/t ] that 
may occur during this period of greatest heat. "* 'I'he i yth c>f 
each month is a regular holiday for Tokyo barbers. There is a 
prcoerb that ■' the gossip of men even [lasts only] 75 days." 

The first days of the ist, 6th and Sth months were celebrated 
by the Tokugawa government. In c>lden times there were certain 
li.xcd days for holding the markets, ‘‘ a fact permanently recorded 
in the names given to some c>f the market sites, as fisr example, 
the towns of \Vikkaichi and Itsukaichi (fourth day market and 
fifth day market)." We lind also Futsuka-ichi, INIikka-machi, 
Muika-machi, Nanuka-ichi. Yoka-ichiba and Toka-ichiba. 

(Jther “specially appointed festive occasions" were the 
fiillowing: ‘■entertainments in .\pril (third month of the old 
calendar), when wine cups were floated down stream ; or in February 
(lir.st month of the old calendar) when young pines, growing on 
the hills < ir in the fields, were pulled up by the roots : or in the 
fall, to \iew the changing tints of the maples," .\nd to the ge- 
scX'/.'« were originally added the festival of the '' late moonlight " 
(iph day of the pth month) and the fcstical of the ‘‘last chrysan- 
themums." 

The guards of the gates of the .'shbgun's castle in \’edo were 
divided into bands which took turns as follows : — At the Chujaku 
(late each 1 >f the six banrls was to be on duty for a dav and night, 

* See (. lumbcriAin*-' -Thiiitj-s (ajiane-^e uiKicr *• Festivdl-.*’ 
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by turn : the first band on lat and horse davs ; the second, on ox 
and sheep [goat] days ; the third, on tiger and monkey days ; the 
fourth, on hare and bird [cock] days ; the fifth, on dragon and dog 
days ; and the sixth, on snake [serpent] and hog [boar] days." At 
the Naka Gate, “each of the five bands was to be on duty far a 
day and night, bv turns, once on every five days." The ( )te-San 
Gate t\as guarded by (jnly four banils, each of which “was to be 
on duty for a dav and night, by turn : the first band, or the Koga- 
gi/wi, on rat, rlragon and monkey days : the second band, or the 
Xcgiini-gumi, can ox, snake and bird days : the third band, or the 
Iga-gumi, on horse, dog and tiger days : and the fiurth band, or 
the Ki/ii-guh-guwi, on li'are, hog and sheep c.la} s. '■}■ 

“ The hog [boar] day of the loth month," “ the jiai day of the 
ist month " and “any sjtecial festive day" might be used for a 
performance of tiie Ah Dance. 

In reckoning the hours, a distinction was .sometimes made 
between the morning anc.! the evening as fdlow.s: ah’-mu/su (6 a.m.) 
and kure-mu/su (6 p.m.). 

Xijurokti-ya-machi (twenty-sixth evening waiting) is the name 
applied to “ the custom of sitting up on the night of the 26th of 
the 7th month to «itiicss the rise of the muon, supposed to 

be efficacious for securing longevity’’ (Brinkley’s Dicticinary). 

MXka (thirtieth day) was specially set apart for the payment 
cjf the bills of the month : and the name was loosely applied to 
the twenty-ninth day, just as it is now loosely applied to the thirty- 
first dav : in other words the name came to mean the last day of 
each month. The last day of each year is called Omisoka (Great 
Thirtieth Day). 


t From ■•'Die 36 ( f.ite< ot tlie Shu^un'- Castle in Yedo," 
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'■ It \\as custumary lij wear a wadded garment (ica/a-irc) Iroin 
the ninth dav of the ninth month,* and socks from the tenth day, 
but September, the ninth month of the new calendar, being warm, 
the nld practice no longer obtains." On the festival of the ninth 
day of the ninth month, people, with a view to lengthening their 
life and a\erting calamitv, drank mke flavored with the floweis of 
the chrvsanthemum {kiku), and conseijuently called ktkii-cake. 
Chestnuts, sometimes mi.ved up with boiled rice, were eaten on the 
same day ; but the ninth month of the present calendar can boast 
neither chestnuts nor chrysanthemums, so this custom is departed. 
On the thirteenth day of the same month, people in general and 
]ioets in jiarticular, made a point of admiring the moon, the former 
presenting ofierings of rice-cakes (r/ango), and the latter composing 
\crses in her honor. This practice is said t(.' have commencetl 
about i.ooo years ago, in the reign of Uda Tenno.’'t 

The twentieth day of the tenth month of the old calendar 
was that cho.sen by merchants and shopkeepers fi ir a merry-making, 
under the patronage ofEbisu, the < lod of wealth and guardian of 
markets. .\t (.me entl of the room in which they met to spend the 
evening, there was hung a picture of Ebisu, with a huge iierch 
under his arm, and a lisliing-n )d in his hand, and to this was offered 
the favorite fish /a/ -a kind <>f perch, '.akr, and round cakes of 
muchi. .\s the fca.st [iroceeded, one would seize lan anv article 
that lav hamlv — such as a cup or a bowl — hold it aloft, and 
dcmaiul a fancy price l(>r it, say too or i ,000 dollars. .Vnother 
w(.iuld .Ltrasp at the offer, and the mock bargain would be complet- 
ed amidst the clapping of hands, the transaction being taken as a 

* Set’ .il=o \ ol. XIII.. Ft. I, jip. 6.7 of the Tr.ui'actions of this .Society. 

t I roni -''nK' y.ip.me'^c 
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fore -shadowing of success in the making of real bargains in the 
future. 

“ The 15th of November is a day of some importance to the 
little folks. The heads of children arc generally shaved, until they 
are about three years old, acojrding to Japanese reckoning, which 
counts a part of a year as a whole year. But after this, beginning 
from the fifteenth of November, a tuft of hair is allowed to gnjw on 
the top of the head. From the same day, a l>oy of five years oUl 
is allowed to wear trousers {hakama') on state occasicms, and a girl 
of se^en may put on the broad sash or girdle {obi), vliich is so 
important an article of feminine attire. .\n entertainment in the 
evening celebrates the attainment of any of the foregoing privileges, 
known respectively as kantioki, hahamagt and obiloki. Infants born 
during the preceding twelve months are taken on this day to a 
Shinto shrine, where the mother performs an act of worship.''* 

Another such ceremony is known as gcmbuku, at the age of 
15, when a youth “donned for the first time a man's clothes and 
changed his name." 

“ ( )n each of the two Bird daysf that come in November, there 
is held in Tokyo a lair called Tori-iio-Jchi (Bird Fair), visitors to 
which are generally seen returning with a bamboo rake in their 
haiiil. This rake, called kumadr (Bear's I’aw), is ornamented «ith 
imitation account books, and with paper figures of the (^lods of 
Fortune, the tortoise, the crane and other emblem.s of success or 
prosperity ; and the rake itself, being an instrument used for 
drawing things together, sets forth the grasping and gatheiing 
together of things that are prized in this life. The keepers of 
restaurants and houses of entertainment purchase and display a 

* The [apanc^e Month':.” t Oayv. 
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larger kiml of rake than nther people. The lair is held at I )tori- 
jinslia, in Shitavaj Trakvo, and one or two other places.”* 

This part of the subject is still further illustrated by the 
following extract from Mrs. Flora Ee.st Flarris’s *■ Log of a Japanese 
lournev, " which is a translation of Tsuravuki's “ Tosa Nikki — 
" Happening to notice how long my nails had grown on 
.shipboard, I counted the days and discovered that it is the day of 
the Ivat.t As it is not the proper time, I have not cut them. 

'■ Remembering that the day of the Rat in the first month is 
a holiday at the capital [KydtoJ, I felt anxious to celebrate it. but 
in default of a pine-tree, could not do as I desired. 

•• certain woman tried t<a compose a stanza on the occasion, 
but being on shipboard, the theme proved a difficult one, so that 
the lines have little merit. 


• "The bqiancsc Months.’’ 

‘ (lay of the Hat’ in the first month rwts ,i holiihiy \\liii,h the 
peojile cclebr.tted Iiy jirocurini; youne; jiincs which tliey jji.tnted with much 
rejoicin” .is emblems of loii" .mil h.ipjiy life. .\s Tsur.iyuki found tlie d.iy .in 
iii.ili})ro]iri.ite one for entting his nails, the re.ider m.ay be gl.i(.l to know th.it 
cutting the linger-n.uls u.is jierfectly proper on the day of the fix. .mil th.tt the 
day of the Tiger could he devoted to cutting the toe-nails.’* 

In this connection we append the following p.tr.agraiih from the ch.ipter of 
■ \'ulg.ir Trrors " in Sir Thom.i~ Itrownc’s •• Religio Medici — Tile set and 
'lat.iry lime of ].arin.g of n.iHs ,md cutting of h.iir is thouglit hv many a liOinl 
of coiisiileratioii ; which is perhaps hut the continu.itioii of .in .uiu'ent supersti- 
tion. Tor pi.icLiious It W.1S unto the Romans to pare their ii.uls u]ion the 
-Xundiii.ie. oli-ciced ecery ninth day ; and v\as .iTo teared bv others in certain 
da}s of the w eek. .iccording to tliat of Ausonius, I\l,ritino, httrhat/i 

ymv, tnnrsy and was one p.irt of tlie wickedness th.it filled up tile 

measure- of .M.in,isses_ hen 'tis (lelivereil th.it '' he obsc-rved times” (II (.'hron. 

,m : h). 


' Sir Vol. .\ni. Pt. I. pp. 15. t6 of T. .\ S. I., and \ ol. \ III, i't. 4, p] 
44^. 445- 44h. 447. 
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“ ■ hether this dav can really be 
The dav < if the Rat is a puzzle. — All me ! 

Were a tish-wife but here, she might drag from the water 
A sea-pine to cheer us with festival glee.' ' 

Japanese children would welcome certain festival days on 
account of special feast.s on such occasions, as, for instance, in 
addition to those already mentioned, the following are found: 
boiled Aed beans and rice {azuki-mrshi) on days sacred to Inari 
Sama : “ rice-llour cake.s wrapped in the leaves of a species of oak 
called ka'ihiica " at the Boys' Festival : and sirf’c on almost all 
occasions. with a spray of peach blossi im inserted in the bottle " 
at the Girls' Festival. .\nd iiioiiii (the rice-llour cake mentioned 
above) is the special food of the New \'eaf',s season, as well as of 
many other festal occasions. 

'■ 'Fo dream of riches with a picture of Daikoku piircha.sod at 
.1 temple under the head, on the day of the Rat. is certain 

to bring an accession of fortune within a year." 

The ( Iccidental “ .sweet si.xtccn " may be found in the 
Japanese mu^umi' mharhi (a girl twice eight : ) but there i.s also a 
proverb that •‘even a devil is pretty at eighteen," and another of 
“ even a dragon at twenty." 

The indefmiteness of Japanese time-reckoning ami the dilatori- 
ness of the people are further illustrated by the practical meaning of 
such phrases as ladaima (just nciw), sus^u )ii (directly), jiki ni (im- 
mediately), hayaku (early), etc., which must not be taken literally'* 
Another almanac which I saw gave the following dates for 
sowing grain in 1902: Ivarly rice, March 21: .Middling rice, 
,^pnl (1; millet, .\pril 21 : buckwheat, lune 22 ; wheat, Aug. 24. 

• Sl'c .iKo ] ocni on pa^c 6<). 
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XOTE E. 

Brinkley's Dictionary gives the following explanation of 
eln . — “ Kinnc (?), tree; kinolo (Zj), herb: ki'/ioc (M), fire; hinnttt 
(T). charcoal fire; Isiuhinuc (lit), earth; /suchinolo {^), earthen 
ware ; kaunc (^), coin ; kannlu hardware : mizunoe (3:), sea 

water: rntzutudo (S), stream." Others distinguish “upper" and 
“lower:" or “male” and “female;" or “elder brother” and 
“ younger brother ;” or “ great ” and “ small.” 

The following explanation is from Loureiro'.s “ .\nglo-C'hinese 
Calendar ”: — 

growing tree. A7-//(/-/y = hewn timber. 

/t^/-«(.i-t’=lio;htnin£r. = burning incense. 

O O O 

T><urhi-ni)-c— hills. T^uchi-mi-iu = earthen wai e. 

Ka-iii)-e=oxt. kettles. 

J//c/t-/t<oc=salt water. spring water. 

Noik E. 

The almanac which was chiefly used in the preparation cif 
this paper contained a loose sliji giving general directions for 
ascertaining the lucky and the unlucky days, dates, directions, etc., 
i.e., for telling one's fortune. We began to work it out, but soon 
found that, in order to make the subject at all intelligible, it could 
not be briefly dismissed, but required more investigation than we 
had time to undertake. In fact, Japanese divination is an immense 
subject by itself* 


Sec \'ol. \ll. I’t. 4, ])J>. 471, 472 of tilt- Tran^.lctiolo of tlii- .Society. 
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AVe append for reference the following : — 

LIST fIF YEAR PIIRIODSA 



.Taii.one''e 

Kra f 

('liiKti.ui 

Era 

Name 

Era 

J-.ia. 

Taikwa 

1305 

645 ; 

Tenan 

1517 

857 

Hakuchi 

1310 

650 

JOgwan 

1519 

859 

(Blank) 1315- 

■1331 6 

55-671 i 

(jwangio 

1337 

877 

Sujaku 

1332 

672 

Xinna 

1545 

S85 

Hakuhd 

1332 

672 

Kwampei 

1549 

889 

Shiichu 

1346 

686 

Shotai 

•358 

898 

(Blank) 1347- 

-1360 6S7-700 1 

Engi 

1361 

901 

Daihd [TaihO] 

1361 

701 

EnchO 

0^ 

CO 

923 

Keiun 

1364 

704 ' 

Johei 

1591 

931 

\Vadd 

1368 

708 

Tengio 

1598 

938 

Reiki 

‘375 

715 i 

Tenriaku 

1607 

947 

Ydro 

1377 

717 ; 

Tentoku 

1617 

957 

Jinki 

1384 

724 : 

Owa 

162 1 

961 

TembiO 

•389 

729 , 

KOhO 

1624 

964 

Tembio shohu 

i 40 y 

749 

Anna 

1628 

968 

TembiO hoji 

1417 

757 

Tenroku 

1630 

970 

Tembio jingo 

1425 

7(15 

Ten-en 

1633 

973 

Jingo keiun 

1427 

7<>7 

Jogen 

1636 

976 

HOki 

1430 

770 

Tcngen 

1638 

978 

TenO 

1441 

781 

’ Eikwan 

1643 

983 

Enriaku 

1442 

7S2 

1 K wanna 

1645 

985 

Uaido 

1466 

806 

Eien 

1647 

987 

Konin 

1470 

810 

Eiso 

1649 

989 

Tenchu 

14S4 

824 

1 ShOriaku 

1650 

990 

JOwa 

1494 

834 

1 ChOtokii 

1655 

995 

KajO 

1508 

84S 

' Choho 

1659 

999 

Ninju 

1511 

85. 

j Kwanku 

1664 

1004 

Saiko 

1514 

854 

1 Chowa 

1672 

lOI 2 


From official source''. 


t From 660 E. C. 
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N.uul' 

Lt.i 

hru 

Kwaniiiii 

1677 

1017 

yi-an 

1681 

102 I 

Manju 

1684 

1024 

Chogen 

16SS 

102 8 

C’horiaku 

1697 

'037 

Chokiu 

17C0 

1040 

Kwantoku 

1704 

IC 44 

EijG 

1706 

1046 

'I’engi 

1713 

'053 

Kohei 

171S 

1058 

Jinaku 

1725 

1065 

Enkiii 

1729 

1069 

JOlio 

1734 

1074 

jOriaku 

'737 

1077 

EihO 

1741 

icSi 

( )toku 

'744 

1084 

Kwanji 

'747 

10S7 

Kahn 

'734 

1094 

F.icho 

'756 

1096 

JOtoku 

'757 

1097 

Kc.iwa 

'759 

'099 

ChOji 

1764 

1 104 

Kaju 

1 7'>6 

1 106 

Tciinin 

1 76S 

1 108 

Tc-nei 

'770 

1 1 10 

Eikiu 

'773 

i "3 

( ieiici 

'778 

1 1 1 8 

i I Gan 

1780 

1 120 

Tc-nji 

1784 

1 124 

Daiji 

I 7S6 

1 1 26 

Tenju 

' 79 ' 

"31 

( 'hrijG 

1792 

'132 

lIGen 

'795 

"35 

Ikji 

I S<^ I 

1 141 
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X iiiie. 

l.l[' in**~o 
Ki.i. 

( liii''-' in 
E.ra 

Koji 

I S02 

1142 

I'envo 

1 804 

"44 

Kiu-an 

I S05 

"45 

XimbiG 

iSi I 

I '5' 

Kifijii 

1814 

"54 

Hogeii 

1816 

1 1 5G 

Heiji 

1819 

"59 

Eiriaku 

IS20 

1 160 

Oho 

1821 

1 161 

ChGkw an 

'823 

"63 

Eainan 

IS25 

I 165 

Ninan 

IS26 

1166 

Ka-G 

1829 

I 169 

JG-an 

1831 

I I7I 

Angen 

'835 

*175 

JishG 

’S37 

1*77 

Vow a 

1 S4I 

I iSi 

Ju-ei 

IS42 

1183 

ricnriaku 

IS44 

1 1S4 

]?unji 

1843 

1185 

Ken kill 

0 

CO 

I lyC 

Shoji 

1859 

iiyy 

Kennin 

IS6I 

I 201 

( Jenkiu 

1864 

I 204 

Kenci 

1 866 

I 20^> 

jGgen 

1867 

1207 

Kenriakii 

1871 

I 2 I I 

KempG 

'873 

1213 

Jokiu 

1879 

I 2 I 

JG-G 

1S82 

I 222 

( /ciinm 

1SS4 

1234 

Karoku 

i8S^ 

122=; 

Antei 

1 887 

1227 

Kwangi 

1889 

1229 
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Name 

.Tapaiie-o 

i-ia 

I.ra 

Niinio 

1 1.' 

1 1,1 

Jo-ei 

1892 

1232 

1 Gentoku 

1989 

1329 

Tempuku 

1S93 

1^33 

; ShukiO [GenkG] 

1992 

1332 

Bunriaku 

1894 

1234 

; Kemmu 

1994 

>334 

Katei 

1S95 

>235 

RekiC) 

199S 

133S* 

Riakunin 

1 SgS 

1238 

■ Koei 

2 C 02 

1342* 

I’-n-o 

1S99 

1239 

1 Jowa 

2C05 

1345* 

Xinji 

1 900 

1240 

1 Kwanf ) 

2010 

1350^^ 

R\\angen 

1903 

1243 

' Bunna 

2012 

1352=^ 

Hoji 

1907 

1247 

' E'.nibun 

2gi6 

1356* 

KenchO 

1909 

1249 

1 Koan 

202 I 

1361* 

IvGgen 

T 916 

1256 

: 

202 2 

1 362^ 

Shoka 

1917 

1257 

(Gan 

2028 

136S* 

Shugen 

1919 

1259 

]',i\\a 

2035 

> 375 ^ 

Buno 

1920 

1 260 

■ Korcki 

2039 

> 379 '^ 

Kucho 

1921 

1261 

Eitoku 

2041 

1381" 

Bunei 

1924 

1264 

Shitoku 

2044 

>384^ 

Kenji 

>935 

1275 

j Kakei 

2047 

>387* 

Koan 

> 93 ^ 

1278 

! KoG 

2 C 49 

>389* 

Shu-o 

194S 

12S8 

' E'ngen 

1999 

i 33 (>t 

Einin 

>953 

>293 

KGkokn 

1999 

I 340 t 

Shoan 

>959 

>299 

Shohe! 

2Cc6 

13468- 

Kcngen 

1 962 

1302 

Konloku 

2030 

i37ot 

Kagen 

>963 

1303 

Jiiindiu 

-'" 3 - 

1372! 

'Eokuii 

1 966 

1306 

! Tenju 

-'^'35 

i 373 '>' 

iMikio 

196s 

1308 

. IvGw a 

2041 

1381! 

( )chr) 

1971 

> 3 'i 

i ( ienchu 

2044 

1384! 

ShOwa 

1972 

>312 

3[citi ikii 

2050 

> 390 

Bumpu 

>977 

1317 

1 ( )-ei 

2054 

1394 

(Jcn-G 

>979 

1319 

i ShGdiG 

208S 

1428 

Genko 

1 981 

1321 

i J'Gkiu 

2o8y 

1429 

Shuchu 

1984 

1324 

' Kakit-iu 

2 lOI 

1441 

Kariaku 

19S6 

1326 

Bunan 

2104 

1444 

* VorllKTU 

I na'-tv. 
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pintuku 

Kotokii 

K'isho 

C'hnroku 

K\\ ansliu 

Bunsho 

Onin 

Bummei 

Chokn 

I’.ntoku 

Mei-r, 

Bunki 

lushu 

Dai-ei 

Koroku 

Tembuii 

KOji 

I’.iruku 

(jenki 

'I’enshi'i 

Bunroku 

Keicho 

( jenna 

Kwant'i 

ShOhn 

Kei-an 

JO-C, 

IMeireki 

iVIanji 

K\\ambun 

l''.rnpr) 

It should 
<lo not. unles 
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Kr.i 

2109 

« liristutn 
lia 

1449 

X.iuie 

Tenna 

.lAp:ine-*e 

J-.ra. 

2341 

Er.v 

16S1 

2 I I 2 

1452 

J 5 kio 

2344 

1684 

21 15 

'455 

( lenroku 

234S 

16SS 

2117 

'457 

Ilo-ci 

2364 

1704 

2 I 20 

1460 

Shotokii 

2371 

1711 

2126 

1466 

Kiohc) 

2376 

1716 

2 1 27 

1467 1 

Gembtin 

2396 

1736 

2I2p 

1469 

Kwainpo 

2401 

1741 

2 U 7 

1487 

Plnkib 

2404 

1744 

2149 

1489 ! 

Kwannen 

2408 

1748 

2152 

1492 

Horeki 

2411 

175 ' 

2161 

1 501 

Weiwa 

2424 

1764 

2164 

1504 

Anei 

2432 

1772 

21S1 

1521 

'remmei 

2441 

1 78 1 

21S8 

1528 

Kwansei 

2449 

17S9 

2 192 

1332 

1 Kiowa 

2461 

iSoi 

2215 

'555 

■ Btinkwa 

1 

2464 

1804 

2218 

1558 

' Bunsei 

2478 

1818 

2230 

1570 

Tempo 

2490 

1830 

2233 

'573 

KOkwa 

2504 

1844 

2252 

1592 

Ka-ei 

2508 

1848 

2256 

'596 

Ansei 

2514 

1S54 

2275 

I hi 5 

Manen 

252G 

iS6g 

2284 

1624 

Bunkiu 

2^21 

1S61 

2304 

1644 

■ Genji 

2524 

1864 

2308 

1648 

; Kei-b 

2525 

1S65 

2312 

1652 

INIeiji 

2528 

1868 

2315 

1655 

' The names 

of these 

periods 

2318 

1658 

' arc made by the \ ari( ms 

combi- 

2321 

1661 

^ nations of 68 

Chinese words of 

2333 

'673, 

■ good omen. 




be borne in mintl that these year-periods Uu’n^w] 
. accidentally, correspond with the reigns of the 
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Emperor^, tecome ■' a new one was chosen whenever it was 
deemed necessary to commemorate an auspicious or ward ofif a 
malign event.” But hereafter the era will correspund with the 
reign of an Emperor. The names of some of these eras are (juite 
famous, like the Elizabethan or the Victorian ETa in English history. 
As the first era was a time of great reforms, it is known as the 
Taikwa Reformation ; the Engi Eira, in the tenth century, is 
celebrated for important legislation : the < lenroku E.ra, in the 
seventeenth century, was a period of great activity in various 
arts and the Tempo Era, of recent days, \sas “ the last brilliant 
period of feudalism before its fall.” 'I'his name was also given to 
the large 8 rin piece coined in that ora. The Wadd Era, in the 
fourteenth centurv, was so named on account of the discovery 
of copper : and the second era, Hakuchi, commemorates a “white 
pheasant,” presented to the Emperor! 

A few more illustrations vif minor importance are the 
following*: — -Taihd Statutes, 'I’enkeit Rebellions, Hogen Insur- 
rection, Heiji Insurrection, ShOkiii [Jokiu] War, (lenko War, 
Kenbu [Kemmu] Statutes. (leinea-wt-Enihu (the battle-ending E'ra 
of (lenwa), Keiehn-kingin (gold and silver of the Keicho Era), 
'■ the peace ijf the Kyohd Era,” the INIeireki conflagiation, Kwansei 
I'eacc, Ansei jail, etc 

There are, moreover, other expressions which more closely 
lesemble such common Occidental phrases as the Victorian Era, 
the Elizabethan Era. the .\ge •>f Pericles, except that in the 
impersonal (drient such expressi(_>ns are named more often from 
places. In Japanese historv, for instance, it is very common to 

* “ ( )tticial I-Ii>torv of the I'hiipiiv of |a]'an. ’ 

t ( )t Ten^no, 
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read of the Xara Epoch, the Heiaii Epoch, the ^MuiLiniachi Period, 
the Kamakura Period, the Yedci Jira, the Tokyo Period [Modern 
Japan], Personal names are applied, howet er, in such cases as 
the Hojo Era, the Ashikaga Period, the Tokugawa Plra. the 
Eujnvara Period. 

The terms “ ancsent," “ medLetal" and ■■ modern ” may be 
applied to Japane.se historv ; but those periods do not correspond 
chronologically with similar period.s in Occidental history. There- 
fore. it seems better not to employ them, for fear of misleading 
people : at least, careful explanations should be made of their 
meaning. 


Note H. 

d'he official Japanese almanac contains, of course, the regular 
dates for the celebrati.'in of the annual, or semi-annual, festivals at 
\ani.iU5 local shrines throughout the Empiie, We ought, perhaps, 
to have supplied explanatory notes in connection with thi.cse : but 
we found that this task would require more time and labor than 
we coLihl alTord. Theref.ire. we can only refer the reader to 
-Murray's " Hand-lkiok fsr Japan," in which a great deal of 
interesting information can be obtained about the most important 
shrines in the \ariou.s localities. 


Not I- 1. 

Theie are said to he poems abisut the zoological hours : hut 
we ha\e fjuiid only one example'^; — 


'' Said to have l>Lcn written by the famous patriot, Kusiinoki : certainly 
tile metre i" t‘)o irrei^ular for a 1 podl. ' 
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Hito to nareba 
Ne ni fiishi tora ni 
Oki-idete 

Hito shiranu ma ni 
Sum zi ) gakumon. 

This may be freely and prosaically translated as follows : — 

If you would be a man, go to bed at the rat-hour, get up at the 
tiger-hour, and study while no one knows it : that is the way 
r)f learning." 

Notk K. 

The following items about the superstitions of seasons have 
been obtained from a booklet by Mr. Hachihama on “ Supersti- 
tii.ius Japan " (yieishin nu Xippoit) : — If one swallows seven grains 
of red beans and one of before the hour of the ox 

i.m the first day of the year, he will be free from sickness and 
calamity throughout the year ; if be tlrinks lasa [spiced .wt/Ic] at 
the hour of the tiger of the same day, he will be untouched by 
malaria through the year ; if he washes his armpits with his own 
urine at the hour of the tiger of the same day, he will be free from 
offensive smell in those parts. On the 7th day of the 1st month 
if a male swallows seven, and a female Iburtceii, red beans, thev 
will be free from sickness all their lives ; if one takes a hot bath 
on the same dav, he will escape calamitv. If one bathes at the 
hour of the dog on the tenth day [of the same month], his teeth 
will bec'ime hard. If one bathes on the 2nd day of the 2nd 
mejnth in hot water into which ///4z has been put, though he grows 
old, he will have no wrinkles ; if one washes his hair on the first 
hi-no-e day of that month, ail his illnesses will be cured : and, as 
fish are poisonous on the yth day, and the ka-nn-e-lara day, of that 
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month, thev should not be eaten. If one bathes at sunset eif the 
6th day of the 3rd month, or at the hour of the monke}- of the 
7th dav, or on the 17th day, he will escape calamity, and. more- 
over, will become talented ; to eat salty food on the iSth day is 
a wav to increase the reproductive powers and harden the teeth. 
If one bathes in the evening twilight of the 4th da}' of the 4th 
month, he will avoid litigation : if one bathes on 7th day, he will 
become vealthy ; and in onler not to injure the human energy, 
during this month it is well not to eat pheasant, eel, chicken and 
garlic. On the 5 th day <rf the 5 th month, if one eats fruit, he will 
fall sick, and if, in drying duckweed, it .smokes, it will drive 
away mosquitoes ; moreover, as the 3th, 6th and 7th days of that 
month are days of •' nine poisons," men and women should 
refrain from intercourse, and if any violate this rule, their lives 
Mill be in danger for three years. If one bathes on the ist day 
.if the 6th month, he will escape sickness and calamity; but if 
line bathes on the 6th day. he m ill lose his business ; and, if one 
pulls out white hairs on the 19th day, they M'ill not grow out fi'ir a 
long time. On the 7th day of the 7th month, if one, taking sueet 
llag, and putting it in su/l'c, takes such medicine, he will not get 
drunk during the year: if one bathes on the 17th day, he will not 
get grav hairs. If one bathes on the 3rd. 7th and last da\s of the 
Sth month, he will escape calamity, become clever and receive 
blessings from heaven : during this month ginger, fowls, jiheasant. 
eggs, celery, raw fruit and raw honey must not be eaten ; aiul if any 
one violates this rule, he will become sick and destroy his vitality. 
On the 9th day of the 9th month, if one makes sah‘ with chrysan- 
themum blossoms, he will drive away the head-ache, anti, if one 
swallows hiia in sah’, he will not get gray hairs ; if one eats ginger 
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this month, he will become blind, and, if one eats melon, he will 
become dyspeptic. Eathing with hil'ii hot water un the ist day 
of the loth month will drive away sickness; bathing on the 14 th 
day will bring long life ; moreover, this month wild boar, onion 
and potato must not be eaten. In the nth month, lobster, turtle 
and such shell-fish must not be eaten. Bathing on the ist, and, 
13th and 15 th da Vs c>f the 12th month, will drive away misfortune : 
and in the evening of the 30th, if one, offering in the kitchen a 
light and miki, wot'hips the small-po.x god, the children of that 
house will have small po.v very lightly. 

Noth I.. 

There is also a divisic>n of the night into watches, ko [E], five 
in number, as f illows : — 

Shoku (First Watch) — Fifth Houi (7-y p.m.) 

Xikfi (Second IVatch) — Fourth Hour (9-1 1 [i.m ) 

Sank'/ (Third W’atchl — Ninth Hour (ii p.m.-i a. in.) 

S/itku (F'i nirih Watch) — Eighth Hour (1-3 am.) 

Giiki) (Fifth Watch) — Seventh Hour (3-5 a.m.) 

NoTr 1 \I. 

Ill coiidusioii althougli this subject of the ciKl calendar is a 
very iniercsting 0:1c to the student of ancient customs, super- 
■stitions and folk-loie, yet we must acknowledge the fuce of the 
objections raised in th.c following clipping from the yapan Mail. — 
In a note ei. title 1 ‘’(iet Kid of the Old Calendar Super- 
stitions, the ikakujiilsiikai calls attention to the uselessness 

of perpetuating cliiUlidi notions Connc'ctedi witli the old calendar. 
One Is surprised, sav' the organ we aie (luuting. to find newspapers 
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v.hich advocate progresb devoting so much valuable space to 
representations of the tiger this year. It is time that .such things 
were consigned to oblivion. If the newspapers would refuse to 
lend themselves to the perpetuation of silly superstitions, their 
readers would soon grow ashamed of them. But instead of leading 
in this matter the press fallows the lead of the unenlightened. If 
the old calendar and all that associates itself with it could be put 
out of the thoughts of the mar-ses, a great obstacle to progress 
would be lemoveil. Opening one of the almanacks published for 
the convenience of old-fashioned thinkers, we find notices of 
divination, fortune-telling, face-reading, &c. We are told hciw to 
find out what days are luckv an<l when those indecent festivals 
called indi! mat>uri take place — in fact these publications are made 
the medium of perpetuating every conceivable harmful superstition 
and abomination. Hence it is we write, “ Abolish the old 
calendar and all Us bef ingings.” says the Kyoikii Gakujutsukai . 

Xo'iE N. 

There seems to he a great (liversity of opinion about this 
prciierb as the fallowing clipiungs show ; and other goo I autlr >rities 
Would read it “ C/iyela maiean " — 

In an interesting paper read by IVofessor Clement before the 
Asiatic .‘^ridety on the subject of “ Japanc.se Calendars,” the learned 
author adduced two proverbs to show that the Jajianese “ take 
things '.cry leisureli and calmly." One of these was tojg,./,,, 
tenti . which l\lr. Clement translated “if in a hurry, go round,” 
the suggestion apparently being that it is better to go round than 
to Ijc in a huiiy. Ceitainly the fjrm isoyel/a twueare i.s Sometimes 
Used, hut we lia'e always iind.erstuod that the conect farm is 
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isugeba ?)iazL'ani, which is the nearest Japanese cciiiitalent for “the 
more haste, the worse speed," Ota Dokwati paraphrased the 
proverb clearly when he said isogazuzca nurrzaramyi ico (if I hadn’t 
been in a hurry, I should n't have got wet). What the proverb 
inculcates, in our opinion, is, not that time lias little value or that 
punctuality is unimportant, but that haste and flurry are fatal to 
successful accomplishment. Undoubtedly it is a point of Japanese 
cticiLiette on no account to seem in a hurry. Just as the character- 
istic of a manly person was never to betray emotion {kzJo airaku 
ziv nmok ye ararcazn), so the rule cif the gentleman was always h) 
be calm and cool. But does th.at invr>Ive ittdifference to the value 
of time, rir, to speak more ccirrectly, dioes it indicate that the 
Japanese of former days was more prodigal uf his time than, let us 
say, the English gentleman of modern ideas, who regards it as the 
essence of vulgarity to be flurried r.r to ih'iw haste in society ? It 
can not be denied that the men old Japan conducted themselves 
on all occasions in a calm, leisurely manner, but we should be 
disposed to say that what they sought t' > avoid was the absence 
of baffling passion or portutbing h.aste rathei than to make a 
paiade of carelessness about hour- and minutes. Xothing is more 
conceivable than that the pursuit "f sucli a purpose should 
degenerate into procrastination and want of celoritv, but the 
que-ti. ai here is the motive of ;lie habit, lira its .abuses. — 

ydpan Mad. 

A proxerb. In another c 'himii we publish a very interesting 
paper on “ time " in Japan which h.is been kindly placed at our 
disposal by Id'of E. W. Clement, and which, we understand, 
formed a portion of a lecture dclr.cicd by him at a recent meeting 
< f the Asiatic Society of Jap.in. .\s will be seen, i\Ir. Clement 
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quotes a well known saving amc'ngst wi.is'tgr! a mai^are , in support 
apparently of his lelea that we Japanese aie, on the whole, innocent 
of the value of time. We venture to think that this usually well- 
informed author in this instance misapplies the proverb, "a Inch, 
fieelv translated, means, if in a hurry, do not make a sheut cut 
because of the possible piresence of hidden dangers and unexpected 
hindrances, and which refers rather to the manner of attaining an 
object than to the question of time. It is, of course, based on the 
idea of time, but then in that sense its object is to emphasize the 
ultimate saving cif time and therefore iloes not support INIr. 
Clement's notion that we are proceibial time-wasters. As Icu' the 
regrettable habit of unpunctuality which .still obtains largely among 
our people, especially on occasions i;.f meetings and entertainments 
— and it is certainly not a characieiistic that desen es to be 
defended — wo may say that the custcim h.xs its origin in the idea 
that It is small and undignified to be eager to be before others and 
not in the nc>tic>n that there is always plenty ijf time. A’o In.ipe, 
however, that Mr. Clement will not fy to contradict us here by 
pointing to the scenes often observable at public entertainments 
iiow-a-days when sciambles arc made at the free lunch table. 
Such scenes are the. roughly disgraceful and we dene.unce them 
without hesitation and without qualil'.cation — indeed the habit of 
uiqiunctuahty oiiginally aiosc as a iiicte-t against sueli scenes. 
r>\ the wav, we notice that the jfaf-vi JLn! is of opinion that Mr. 
Clement misqueitCs the pr.ieeib in qucsti .n, its CoitclI wouhng, 
aceijiding to that jouiiul. being /s'jgs’A; ;/A/e. 0/7/ and iiot /s.ge/.a 
7,0 . Now the verb OTneo?;// means ‘-it turns round, it re- 
\o!\es, ' w hereas ' 7 / . signifies “ go aiouiid, take a eiicuUous 
couisc, " and so oiT. lluisit will be seen that the J/i;Cs foim 
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makes no sense and we think iNIr. Clement is quite correct in his 
quotation so far as its wording goes. — yi/an Times. 

^^'e observe that the yapan Times denies the correctness of 
our quotation in the matter of the familiar proverb, isogcha maiearu. 
Our contemporary alleges that the form i!.ogeia maiearu “ makes 
no sense." and that isogel'a mazea/v is correct. Well, this is a 
point concerning which we can not pretend to emulate the confi- 
dence of the yapan Times. What we wrote in our issue of the 
22 nd was “ certainly the form tsogeha maieare is sometimes used 
but we have always understcH.id that the correct form is isogeba 
maiearu.'’ As to the latter form “ making no sense,” we not only 
fail to follow the yapan Tunes' argument, but we have the direct 
authority of erudite Japanese fsr saying that i^agcha maiearu is the 
correct proverbial form and that it does make e-vcellent sense, 
whereas isogcba maieare can not properly be called a proverbial 
form. — yapan Mail. 

Tin: I.AXD I If ArrR<.>.KiM.\Tr. time. 

Here's to the Land of Approximate Time 1 
^^'here nerves are a factor unknown, 

Wliere acting a-^^ halm arc inmncr< calm. 

And '•ecds of sweet patience are sown. 

\Vhcre it i«i very ill-hred to straight to the {>oint. 

Where one bargains at leisure all flay, 

\Mdere with meth‘‘Hl iini‘juc ‘‘at once’* inf.aiH a week, 

Tn the cool, ea-'V Japanese way. 

Where every clock runs a'^ it happen'' 10 please*. 

And they never agree on their strike" : 

Where even the '■un often join- in tlie fun. 

And ri^e- whenever he* Iike<. 
d'hen he-re’i, to the Land of .Vppioximatc Time, 

The I.and of the Leisurely Low, 

\\ here the overchargetl West may leaiii how to re-t, 
d he Land of Tncon-e'juent Now I 
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Noik O. 

Since the meeting at which this papei was read, I have had 
the privilege of an interview with a Japanese who has maile the 
various calendars a special study. He is Prof. X. Sakuma, of the 
Higher Normal Schoisl, Tokyo. He has a collection t>f almanacs 
running back without a break for 192 years, and. with a few 
breaks here and there, for 41 mote years. His oldest almanac is 
that of 1670. He has also a large collection of works, ofticial and 
unofficial, bearing upon all subjects connected with the lunar 
calendar. While his vocation is teaching English, his avocation, 
or his recreation, seems to be alon.g astronomical lines. During 
the year 19CO, heniade out the calendars, both solar and lunar, 
for 1902 and 1903. He has also compiled lists and references 
of all solar eclipses fn;>m the earliest records in native annals to the 
present time. At my request, he has kindly furnished additional 
notes, which are appended fn.>m page 71. 


-\n English •• globL-trottisr ■■ tkdaies. pioliably with injusiice, that fapaii 
‘•h.t= weather, but no climate," and th.it tlte weather is most uncommonly 
bad. lie (juotes a foreign resident as saying, I h.ivo lived ten years in Tapan, 
of which nine and three-'ju, liters have been Wet," and concludes Iiis unfae or- 
al)le comiHCTit^ by <1ro|v>in:^ into poetry.*' 

Dirty detys tuth September. 

April. Tune and November ; 

From February unto May 

I'lic ivan it raineth every *lav ; 

All the rest have thirty-one. 

Without one blc'^seil i^lcam ot ^un. 

And it any of ’em had tw o-aud-lhirty. 

They'd be ju^t a^^ wet an<! twice a" ‘laty. 
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By request of Prof. Clement, I propose to oti'er sundry re- 
marks about the Japanese Calendar by way of supplement to his 
paper on that subject read by him before the members of the 
Asiatic Society. 

At the outset, I have to mention that it is foreign to my 
present purpose to enter into the technique of the construction 
of the Japanese Calendar, though it is my own hobby, since the 
necessary computations involved m it arc of too intricate a nature 
to make them a subject of popular treatment. 

Now, by the Japanese Calendar I mean the one exclusively 
Used in our countr}- prior to the adoption of the Gregorian 
calendar toward the close of the 5th year of Meiji (1S72 A. D.). 
Although it finds its place in the almanacs published year after 
year by the Government since that time, scarcely any use of it, if 
at all, has ever been made in government transactions ; and 
besides, its use among the urban communitic.s at large has 
gradually been superseded by the Gregorian reckoning. The 
village communities, however, still stick to its usc with something 
like religious zeal, so that the calendar in question may not 
inappropriately be called the “ Fanners' Calendar.” 

It is worth mentioning in this place that the Japanese 
Calendar is not lunar in the sense that the Jewish or the hloham- 
medan calendar is lunar, for the former takes into consideration 
the successive positions of the sun in the zodiac in the course of 
the year,- — in fact, the method of intercalating months depends on 
that very fact, — -while the latter do not take them into account. 
Thus, strictly speaking, the Japanese Calendar is luna-solar in its 
character, whereas the Jewish and hlohammedan calendars are 
purely lunar. 
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The earliest mention in the native annah r,f the an of making 
calendara occurs in the loth year of the reign of Siiiko Tenno 
[Empress] (he 2 A. D.). It is there stated that the art just referred 
to V as introduced from Kudara in Corea. Ku: m hat its special 
character ua^, and sihat calendar was its outcome, or rather its 
groiinrhvork, the annals do not tell us ; so that the whijlc thing is 
lost in obscurity. 

Coming to later times, there is evidence on record that the 
Chinese Genkareki. that is. Genka calendar, was first adopted in 
the 6th year r.f the reign of Jito Tenno (692 D.), and that it 

continued in use, f.ir the space of five years, till the end of the 
icth year of her reign (hph A. D.), when its err a' is said tij have 
amounted to 53 kolai [/. e., I2h. 43m.] less than true time. 

[This calendar was devised by a Chinese bv the name of 
Kashdten in the time of the So Dynasty, and was first used in 
China in the 22nd year of Genka (445 A. D. ).] 

In \iew of making the above loss good and cif adjusting time 
more accurately, a different Chinese calendar called GihOreki, 
otherwise known as Riiitokureki, wa,s ne.xt ad'Spted in the year 
immediately following, that is, in the ist year of the reign of 
IMommu Tennis (697 A. D.). It was in use, fir the space of 
si.vty-sc'Ven years, till tlie end of the 7th year 1 if Tempyohoji 
(763 A. D.), when it \\a.s again Guild that the error amounted to 
14 kuku [/. t’., 3h. 22m.] less than true time. 

[This calendar was planned by a f'hincse called Kdjumpu in 
the time of the To Dynasty: it was first used in China in the end 
year of Rintoku [665 A. D.).] 

Again, to adjust time with a \iew to correctness, another 
Chinese calendai widely known as Taiyenrcki was immediately 
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adopted in the ensuing year, that is, in the 8th year of Tcmpyuhoji 
(764 A. D.). It -was in use, for the period of ninety-four years, 
till the 1st year of Tenan (S57 A. D.), when its error amounted to 
17 koku [f. e., 4h. Sm.] in excess of true time. 

[This calendar was formed by a Chinese priest called Ichigyu 
during the To Dynasty, and was first used in China in the 1 7th 
year of Kaigen (729 A. D.).J 

In the year following, that is, the 2nd year of Tenan (S58 
D.), still another Chinese calendar called Gokireki was adopted 
in order the better to regulate the seasons. It was used for four 
years till the close of the 3rd year of Jokwan (861 D.), and 

then was abandoned, for its error, amounting to 10 koku [i. c., 2h. 
24m. 1 less than true time, became manifest in so short a period. 

[This calendar was pr.ijected by a Chinese called Kwakuken- 
shi during the To Dynasty, and was first used in China in the ist 
year of HOG (762 D.).J 

Since the above calendar fell far short of e.xpcctation, it was 
supplanted in the nc.xt year, that is, the 4th year of Jokwan 
(S62 D.), by that well-known Chinese calendar called Semmei- 

reki, which was supposed to be tolerably accurate. It was in use 
for the space of eight hundred and twenty-three years, till the ist 
year of jGkyG (1GS4 A. D.), when its error, amounting to one day 
and ninety-live koku [/. c., id. 2 2h. 48m.] less than true time, was 
discovered. 

[This calendar was designed by a Chinese called Joko in the 
time of the To Dvnastv, and was first used in China in the 2nd 
year of Chokei (82 2 A. D.). I 

The different calendars abiive enumerated were all that were 
bcirrciwed wholesale fnam China, the alhawance for the difference 
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of longitude being out of the question. 

Now dawned a new era upon the histor}- of the Japanese 
Calendar. The time was now ripe for our savants to construct an 
independent calendar on new data, both by observation of the 
heavenly bodies and by instituting rigorous comparise>n of some 
of the chief Chinese calendars. Among others, a man i if the name 
of Yasui Santetsu Minamoto-no-Shunkai stands prominent in this 
connection. He was at once a skilful mathematician and an 
adept at the intricate game of go. It was he m ho, by command 
of the authorities, first set about constructing a new calendar based 
on the principles of his own elaboration. As a result of his labour, 
he produced the so-called jOkyoreki. Ev imperial decree it was 
put to use on and from the ist day of the i ith moon of the ist 
year of Jokyo (1684 A. D.), whence the name. This is em- 
phatically the first reformation of the genuine Japanese Calendar. 

The JokyO calendar continued in practice till the 4th year 
of Horeki (1754 A. U.), for seventy-one years, when it was 
superseded by another calendar called HGreki-koshureki, where 
koshu means the cyclic characters for that particular t ear. It was 
framed by Shibukawa Koko anti others by the direction of the 
government. It came into use on the iith moon of the 4th 
year of Horeki. 

The Horeki-koshu calendar continued to be u-ei till the gth 
year of Kwansei (1797 A. D.), f.ir foity-fjur years, when it was in 
turn supplanted by still another calendar styled Kwan^eireki. It 
wa.s prepared chiefly by Shibukawa Keiyii h}- the in',truction of 
the government. It came into opeiation in the nth moon of the 
9th year of Kwansei. 

The Kwansei calendar continued in u^e till the 1 3th year of 
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Tempo (1842 A. D.), for forty-six years, when it was finally 
replacad by the last lunar calendar under the old regime. It was 
called TempO-jininreki, where jinin means the cyclic characters 
far that special year. This also was prepared chiefly by Shibu- 
kawa Keiyu under government auspices, and was put into opeia- 
iiun in the nth moon of the 13th year of Tempo. 

The Tempo-jinin calendar ccmtinued in practice till about the 
close of the 5th year of Meiji (1872 A. D.), for thirty-one years, 
hen it was suppressed by reason of the adi >ption of the Gregorian 
calendar. On the occasion of this radical change, twenty-seven 
days were docked from the old calendar, and as a consequence 
the 3rd day of the 1 2th moon of the year was called and reckoned 
.IS the 1st day of January of the year next, that is, the 6tli year 
of Meiji (1873 

-X. general discontent was slr)\\n by the populace at this novel 
change in their almanac, and ’‘(dive as back the days we ha\e 
lost " was their unanimous outcry, just as it is said to have been in 
Tngland when she adopted the New Style in place of the Old. 
Besides, some scurrilous language was used by the more bigoted 
•in giving vent to their indign-ation, and such an expicssion as 
" ISaze ka misuka ni tsnki ga dcru " [“ For ’tis no wonder that the 
moon should rise on the last day of the month,"] which was 
employed to wind up some vulg.rr songs made in laughing to 
scorn the late innovation. 

The Gregorian calendar first appeared in printed firm in the 
almanac for the 7th year of iVIeiji (1874 A. D. ). the year made 
memorable by the feasibility of the observation of the transit of 
Venus at Tokyo and other places in the Empire. This almanac 
also contained the old or lunar calendar as Cc>mputed from the 
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British dsaulkal Almanac for that year, and all the succeeding 
almanacs up to the present time have embodied both the Gregorian 
and the lunar calendars. Now, two kinds of almanacs have been 
vearlv issued by the go verment from about this period: namely, 
the Honreki (the standard) and the Ryakureki (the abridged). 
The former contains additional information on astronomy, such as 
the sun's declination at the Tokyo Imperial Observatoiy for each 
day I lf the year : on the high tide at Reiganjima, Tokt’o, with its 
time-constants for certain other lecalities : it.s later issues als' i 
contain yearly averages, etc., bearing on meteorology, taken at 
different meteorological stations scattered over the Empire, In 
preparing the Ilonrcki. besides the British Xaulical Almanac, the 
French Cminaissaitce dec Temps, the German Berliner As/nm'i- 
miches Yahrkich. and the American Ephemeris and Xautica! 
Almanac are laid under contribution. 

To return to the old calendar, its yearly issues m printed 
form date fnam the 6th year of Genna (1620 A. 1 ),), and are 
extant. These contain from the very first issue the predictions 
1‘if SI liar and lunar eclipses, but tlio,sc of the earlier ones proved fai 
from being Ojrrect, on account of the \cry crude mode adopted in’ 
handling the prriblem. In the almanac for the 14th year 1 1' 
KyOho (1729 A. D.). the entry of the XiJ‘‘shi-selsu (/. e.. the 
twenty-four SI liar teinis), 'aith the time of the beginning < if each 
sijsii in terms of koine taken as parts of the yunisl/i {/. e., the twelve 
terrestrial branches) occurs far the first time. Thus, the almanac 
in ciucstioii says that Shumlnm begins on the 23rd dav of the 2nd 
moon at the 8th kohi of the dog hour, which means that the sun 
enters Aries at that instant. The almanac also gives the time of 
the sun's rising and setting and the lengths of dav and night, in 
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t jrnib of kuliit taken as paits of one day, on tlie Jay of the coni- 
menceinent of each Sc/sn. In the almanac for the ist rear of 
Kokwa (1844 A. D.), the indication of time by means of the 
twelve terrestrial branches was finally dispensed with, and the 
number showing the strokes of the bell was for the first time 
introduced. In the almanac for the 7th year of iNIeiji (1S74 
A. Lk), the European division of time into twenty-four hums, of 
hours into minutes, of minutes into seconds, was for the first time 
introduced. 

Now, the yikkan (/. e., the ten heavenly branches) and the 
yfiHiiht 0., the twelve terrestrial branches), which go to make up 
the se.xagenary cycle, arc both of them clearly of Chinese origin, 
and their first use in our country in fixing dates is coe\aI with the 
arlvent of the Ciiinese calendar itself A discussion on their 
anlicjuity in China may be seen in Dir. Chalmers' contnluition to 
Hr. Legge’s Chinese CLissk y, 

I he method of distiibuting the lunar months of and 30 
days in a given lunar year, as actually employed bef.>re the 
adoptuMi of the Gregorian calendar, is to,,i tedious to be explained 
in this place. It is nciw the work of a minute : fc>i by taking the 
figures for the new moon on page XII fur each month in the 
Eritibh adding to them 9 hours, the ' staiulaid 

time fir Japan, and cun\crtiiig the sum into civil time bv a well- 
known rule, we shall obtain the time of the new' moon fs: our 
coumiy. It will then turn out that the inteival of two successive 
new moons is either 29 c>r 30 davs, and by carr\ mg the pMccss 
tar enough, the distribution cif the long and shoil months in a 
goen lunar year will at cince be kn.iwn. It i- evident that 
the Aliii/ichI -ilinaihic for two ccuisecuiice veais is leipiired in 
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determining the length of each month of a lunar year, since a 
lunar vear stretches over two solar years. 

The method of intercalating a lunar month can generally be 
e-xplained thus ■ that month i.s made intercalary where there is an 
absence > if the commencement of a chuki. Now, out of the 
Xiju^hi-sel^u (!. e., the twenty-four solar terms) taken in order, 
beginning with Rissluai, all the even ones are known as cJiukt . 
namely, Csui. Shumbun. Knkuu. Shaman, Geshi, Taishu, Shosho. 
Shld'un, .^’hO^elsu. Taji. and Taikan ; the rest, that is, the 

odd ones, are called kiseCu. Generally speaking, the commence- 
ment of tw,i S'llar term^ is found in one lunar month. Thus, in 
the almanac f-ir the 12th year of IMeiji (1879 A, D.), .S'twtcf and 
Kuluu respectively begin i..n the 14th and the 29th of the 3rd 
moon, corresponding to the 5th and 20th of April. The ne-xt 
moon cif the year is intercalary, for it coutains the commencement 
of but one s ilar term that m riot chuh. In fact, the onlv solar 
term that has its beginning in it is Rtkka, uhich is a ktselat, and 
it begins on the I hth of the intercalary 3rd moon, corresponding 
to the 6th of May. Again, in the 13th year of Meiji (i 3 ?o .-V.I).). 
only one sr.lar term has its commencement in the 5th moon : tliat 
IS. Geshi begins on the 14th of the moon, corresponding tsi the 
2ist of June It is. however, a ehuki, so that the nnson in 
rpiestion i' not intercalary. Now, seven intercalary months are 
generally f 'un 1 in the space of nineteen years, as vill be seen in 
the following table : — 
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From the above table we see that, when there is an intercalary 
moon in a lunar year, its New Yeai's Day always happens in 
Januaiv, with this exception, that it might occur in the second 
February, when New Year’s Day occuic in February for four 
consecutive solar years. The length ■ >1 an ordinary lunar year is 
either 354 or 355 days, but it may raic!\ be 353 days, as it was 
with the 1st year of KyOyen (1744 A.D.i. Fhe length of a lunar 
year containing an intercalary mon‘h. either 383 or 384 days. 

The celebration of what is know n as NiZvc/j/iAyi had often to 
do with the length of a lunar month. Now by Saxuianlnji is 
meant the coming ou of the winter sslstice cm the ist day C'f the 
nth moon. According to “ Fhoku-Nihongi,’’ the event was first 
celebrated in the 3rd year of Yeniraku (7S4 A. D.), as such a 
coincidence actually occurred. Fub.sc-'iuent to that tear, the 
happened in the 2?nd year of Yenryaku (8:3 A. D.), 
the 13th year of Konin (S22 A. U.), th-i Sth year of 8howa (S41 
A.D.), the 2nd year of Jokwan (S6c A. D.), when it was aitificially 
brought about in the following manner In that year the winter 
Solstice fell on the 2nd day of the nth moon, and the preceding 
loth mcjon was an intercalary one of 2y days. lJut bv adding an 
extra day to this moon at the expense of the isi dav of the nth 
moon, thus making it a moon of 30 da\w, th ■ 2nii dav of the nth 
nioou was in consetiuence reckoned as the nr dav r,f the same 
nior.ii. Thus, by this adjustment, the w inter solstice was m this 
instance made to fall on the 1st da} <rT!ie nth moon. The fact 
IS dclaileil in one of the classical aimaD calfi 1 " .'sandai-jiisuroku,” 
Such a practice was not uncommon m '.■lioe pieiit perioils. F'rom 
jokwan till the iiresent year, the .Voev.o.v'y.' has liappeneil about 
foil} -(i\e times, cither naturally 01 b\ adiustment, the lau one 
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before the adoption of the Gregorian calendar being in the 3rcl 
year of Meiji (1870 A. D.), but scarcely any notice has of recent 
years been taken of the event to which so much importance was 
attached in times of old. It might be well tia mention in this 
connection that one occurred in the 33rd year of IMeiji (1900 
A. D.), it being thus far the first and last since the advent of the 
Gregorian reckoning in our country. 

Now, space f irbids me to dwell on the nature and usages of 
such days as Higan, Ha/tgesJu>. S/ianir/n, Dnya, etc. I\ir the 
elucidation of such matters the reader is referred to a work called 
yunta'iinreki, from the pen of Koi/.umi .Shotaku. I shall, how- 
ever, mention the way they are inserted in the current almanacs. 
Higan is placed on the 3rd day before the beginning of Shumhiin 
and ShUlnt/i respectively (that is, it happens on the 3rd day before 
the Vernal Kquinox, and again on the 3rd day before the 
Autumnal Equinox). Thus, when Shumhiin happens on the 21st 
day of March, as it actually did last spring, occurs on the 
1 8th. 

is placed on the loth day after Gcs/if (that is, the 
Summer Solstice), when the latter begins before i 2 o’clock noon 
C)n the day of its uccurrencc : but Hingcsho is placed on the 1 Uh 
day after Geshi, when the latter begins after 1 2 o’clock noon r>n 
the day of its commencement. Thus, in the 33rd vear of Meiji 
(1900 A. D,), Geshi began (that is, the sun entered Cancer) at 
6h. 39m. A. .M. on the 22nd day of June, so that Hangeshti 
hajipened on the 2nd day of July, but in the current vear, Geshi 
will begin at hh. 15111. P. .M. 22nd June, so that Ha ugeshu wiW 
happen on the 3rd day of July. 

Shanu hi is placed on the nearest dav of huchimtye either 
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before or after the commencement of Shimlun and Shiibun 
respectively. It sometimes happens that the nearest days of 
isuchinoye occur on the same number ivf days both before and after 
the beginning of either Shwnhun c>r Shiihun. In that case the 
time of its commencement is necessarily taken into account. 
When it begins in the morning, the nearest day of isuchinoye 
before its beginning is taken up ; when it begins in the afternoon, 
that after its beginning is made available. Thus, in the 1 4th year 
of Weiji (i8Si A.D.), the vernal eiiuinox commenced at 8h. 32m. 
39 s. P. M. on the 20th day of March, and the i6th and the 25lh 
days of the month were the days of Isuchinoye nearest to the 
equino.x. As the latter began in the afternoon, the 25th of the 
motith was made Shanirhi. The same thing happened last spring, 
as will be evident from a glance at the proper page of the current 
almanac, 

Loyi) IS now calculated from the sun’s longitude. When it 
reaches 297% 27°, 117^, and 207^, those respective instants arc 
the lieginnings of the Doyo of January, April, July, and October. 

N, Saki ma. 


X. B. 

In the study of this subject (->f lime reckonings in Japan, 
Bramsen's " t'lironological Tables ’ are, of course, invaluable; but 
they are, unfortunately, not easily accessible. 


B. W’. C. 




,1« (T' — Bv VO. 




















A CHINESE REFUGEE OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


BY 

Ernest W. Clement, M.A. 


In a paper read before this Society on April 8, 1 89 ( 5 , upon 
the subject, “ Chinese Refugees of the Seventeenth Century in 
Mito,” the writer referred in notes * to otlier Chinese refugees who 
found refuge about that time in various localities of Japan. One 
of these was called Tai Ryu I'® ^1, or Tai Man Ko [sS5 &], who 
was both a priest and a physician. In that paper allusion was 
made to the fact that a stone monument had been erected to his 
memory, by pupils of his, at Kawagoyc, near Tokyo. 

In January of this year [u/. after instituting more 
particular inciuiries about this matter, and ascertatning that the 
monument was in the precincts of the tein])le known as Heirinji, 
between Tokyo and Rawagoye, ue started out in company with 
a Japanese friend to find tlie place. It turned out to be in 
Nobitome Village, Xiikura County, of the Province ^lf Musashi, 
and the Saitama Prefecture. Tlie temple is situated on a little 
knoll called Kiinpbyan.j about half a mile otf the main road to 
Kawagoyc. and about 6 ri from T.'ikvo. 


' T. A. S. J., VjI. np. .17, jS, ^S. t See Note .V 
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We found here, not only the aforesaid monument, but also 
many relics, of Tai Man Ko. It is true that the monument was 
first erected at Kawagove ; but it did not then, and does not now, 
mark the place of his burial : it is only an honorary monument, 
a cenotaph, and the place of interment is not definitely known. 
The monument is of wood, black lacquered, and about 5 feet high 
and 4 feet wide : the inscription thereon is to the following 
purport * ; — 

Epitaph on the M.anumcnt of the Independent Zen Teacher. 
Ey Kogentai tiSilS], disciple. 

The teacher was born at Ninwa [ttto], Koshu Hvl filj, China. 
His father was an official and known as a man of good deeds. 
His mother was a Chiiig [ Pi^l. Seven children were born to 
them ; and the last was the teacher. His birth took place on the 
lyth day of the 2nd month of the — year of Manreki [A. D. 

1595 (O]' 

The child was bright by nature ami had an e.vcellent mem- 
ory ; so that he could repeat whatever he had rmce glanced at 
in a book. Though he was sent to schcMoi w hen very young, he 
had very little inclination to write compositions, (a task which 
constituted the chief pursuit of students in those days). 

W hen he was grown uji, he wandered about fiom one place 
to another, searching f ir beautiful mountains and clear streams 
and other sulilime >cenery worthy of admiration. When he was 
3 j vear.'^ rild, he had not yet written a verse. One day a friend 
of his urged him to coinjio.-'e a poem. Then, to the asto'nishment 
and admiration of all present, he spoke out, ofi’ hand, a fine 

' Truii''latc'i \>y I’lof. V Clni>a, of Duncan *\c«<icniy, 'l ukyo. 
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rhyme. After this he was always ready to write poetry whenever 
a subject was suggested to him. His prcjductions came out 
spontaneously and showed perfect originalitv. 

Previous to this an important political change had taken 
place in his own country, that is to say, the IMing dynasty had 
been overthrown by the Shmg. He ciauld scarcelv bear to enjoy 
life under the latter government, thinking that it was an awful 
thing and a disgrace to serve two masters: and this caused him 
a heartfelt desire to leave that country and coiiie over ti.i our 
country. As a boat was leaving Ibr Japan, he seized the oppor- 
tunity and came to Magasaki. This was on the 2nd day of the 
3rd month in the 2nd year of ShowO [.\. U. 1645]. 

In this city he met Fushb a Buddhist priest of wide 

learning, who had been invited from China as a religious teacher. 
The teacher [Tai Man KO] was not a little impressed by the priest 
and listened with unusual interest to his teaching. .\t last he was 
converted from Confucianism to Buddhism. He changed his 
name to Eki [^1 and surnamed himself Dokunhu 1 enka Ichtkan- 
jin [ffiat^T-riSlA]. 

He was a man of unfettcied disposition : he was an e.xiensivo 
reader, especially of religious book.s, and socui became known to 
the world. He entered a monastery and was there made a scribe. 
During the 1st year of IManji [if>58], he came with the priest to 
the capital. 'J'he reputation of his learning ami virtue became 
known among the high officials and noblemen, so that some tried 
to secure him for a teacher. 

During the 2iul vear of IManji [1659] he was obliged to return 
to Nagasaki on account of illness. Having recocered from this 
sickness, he began a pilgrimage all over the country. Wheiecer 
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he went, he gave medicine and drove away diseases. The people 
called him “ divine." 

He excelled in penmanship. His style of writing exactly 
corresponded with the ancient standards in penmanship; and his 
ideographs made a wonderful impression upon those who looked 
at them. To get a piece of paper containing his writing, or even 
a single character, was considered the same as to obtain a precious 
jewel or treasure. 

few years later, his teacher Fusho died ; and he came over 
to the capital again. Sooii afterward, he was made the priest of 
Kirapoji, which was called Heirin, a Buddhist temple ten H out 
of the city. This temple had been established by Nobutsuna 
Minamoto, the Lord of Ini. When he came to this temple, he 
opened up the country, drew water from the I’ama River for the 
Convenience of the people, and added elegant buildings. He 
went around the neighboring country, teaching the people and 
coinfi.iiting them. 

Fie hatl not forgotten his own country, and would often write 
out, with indignation, treati.ses denouncing the great crime of the 
Shing dynasty, and symjiathi/ing with his own people, who were 
overwhelmed by ihe terrible calamity which had befallen them. 
i\lay we not call him one faithful to his own country and a true 
disciple of Biuklha i 

He died in the 1 2th year of Kwambun [it>72j at the age 
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Kimpozan Heirinji also called Voshinin 

which is located about S cho east of the Nobitome Road, 
belongs to the Zen Sect. This temple was opened in the ist 
yearofKowo [1389] by the great priest, Sekihitsu Zenkyu. 
The temple was originally built in Iwatsuki Village, between 
Omiya and Kasukabe, but it was moved to this place in the 
3rd year of Kwambun [1663]. There are four buildings con- 
nected with the temple. One of them is called Taikeido 
which contains an image of Kwannon,* i foot and 2 or 3 inches 
tall, dressed in white, which was worshipped by Tai IMan Ko, and 
a wooden statue of the latter. There is also a wooden tablet with 
the following inscription ; Min (no) Dokurilsu Eki Zen^hi Kwakui,'\ 
which seems to have been only an honorary appellation. 


* This had been stolen just a little « hile l>eh>re our vi-it. 
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Note B. 

I ha^•e recently been so fortunaie as to run across a small 
photograph of IMitsuknni ((liko), the 3rd Tokogawa Prince of 
i\Iito, yfna was the patron of learning and gave several Chinese 
retugees a ^helter in his clan. P'or information concerning this 
Japanese Maecenas, see papers on “ d’he Tokugawa Princes of 
Mito" (Vol. NVIII, Pan i), “The Mitu Civil War” (Vol. XIX, 
Part 2), “ Chine.se Refugees of the Seventeenth Century in Milo” 
(Vol. XXIV), and " Instructions r'f a ilito Prince to His Re- 
tainers" (\’oI. XXVII). The above-mentioned photograph is 
here reproduced : — 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Arai Hakuseki is representative of tlie best of old Japan. 
He was scholar, poet, historian, economist, moralist and 
statesman. He ^vrote many books, and left many un- 
published MSS. at his death, among others one called 
“ Hyo-chu-ori-taku-shiba-no-ki. This was written strictly 
for his own family and was left unpublished until a few 
}'ear.s since, when it was printed for the first time. 

It is an account of his life, and gives a fairly complete 
account of his family, youth, education, early struggles, 
together with his later successes and his labors in the court of 
the Shogun. It tells its own story with sufficient clearness, 
needing little supplement or introduction, and it has its 
value as giving us perhaps the most vivid picture of old 
Japan obtainable, a picture of the real Japan and not the 
fancied land of travellers and poets and foreigners. It 
would be difficult, possibly, to match it as a bit of history, 
not necessarily that all its statements are correct, but as 
giving us an insight into the centre of Japanese life and 
power. 

Arai as he tells us, was from an unfortunate family and 
only after much labor and some adventures did he surmount 
his early difficulties. He finally became the official scholar 
to the Shogun himself and made his position one of un- 
rivalled influence. lie was the court preacher, if we may 
so use the term, (though of course there was no hint of the 
priest in his position or character), or the philosopher at 
court, and he used his position so that without legal 
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authority he yet became the confidential adviser of the 
Sh 5 c;un and through him ruled the empire. 

Three ideas appear to have governed him, (i)The re- 
formation of abuses, (2) The reformation of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Shogun's court and, (3) The exaltation of 
the Shogun’s power. A few remarks may help to an 
understanding of these three departments of his activity as 
the story is filled with these endeavors. 

The Shogun leyasu had eleven children. The first died 
young. The second was adopted by Hideynshi, and is 
said to have been ruined and miserably destroyed after 
Hideyoshi's death. The third was the heir and successor, 
Hidctada. The eighth, tenth and eleventh sons of leyasu 
were made daimyo of Owari, Kii and Mito resjiectively 
with the provision that should the direct line fail a Shogun 
should be chosen from one of these houses. Ilidetada was 
succeeded in 1623 by his son lemitsu, and he by his son 
letsuna in 1651. He left no son and was succeeded in 1680 
1j\' his brother, Tsunayoshi. lie died in 1709 without a 
son to succeed him and was followed by his nephew. Lord 
Kofu, lenori, the son of the second son of lemitsu Tsuna- 
shige. This sixth Shogun died in 1712 leaving a sickly 
infant as heir, letsugu, who died in June T715. With him 
the line of Ilidetada became e.xtinct and the ne.xt Shogun 
was from the house of Kii de,scended from the tenth son of 
leyasu. It was during the brief reigns of the si.xth and the 
sewnth Shogun that Arai Ilakuseki was in imblic life. 

Tile fifth Shogun was at once a strict and superstitious 
ISuddhist a and a great patron of the Chinese philosophy. 
He lectured on the Dai Caku to daimyj and priests, and 
greatly stimulated learning throughout the Lmpire. But in 
his later j-cars at any rate he was far from following the 
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precepts of the moralists, and it was his misconduct which 
made necessary the reforms instituted by his successor. 
Tsunayeshi seized maidens who struck his fancy and then 
put them in strict ward during life. He had moreover ten 
boys at the castle and twenty more in a separate yashiki. 
Among them were three dainiyo and three relatives of the 
Emperor. They were kept under the strictest rule, and 
permitted no communication with their families. (Sec Toku- 
gawa Ju-go Daishi vol. 6 pp. 245 f ) 

With personal profligacy naturally was combined admini- 
strative looseness. The finances became involved as 
expenditures greatly exceeded receipts, and as official waste 
and corruption were everywhere. The coinage was re- 
peatedly debased, dainiyo were moved from fief to fief for 
the sake of e.xtortion, and the taxes were greatly increased. 

The climax was reached when a merciless law was en- 
acted in the name of religion. The Shogun was the 
persecutor of Christians but also in the name of Buddha he 
became the merciless protector of animals. For example, 
the official in charge of the Shogun’s kitchen was banished 
to an island because a cat fell in the well, and this not 
because the well was defiled but becau.se the cat died. A 
guard threw a stone at a pigeon on a roof, and in conse- 
quence he and the officers of his company were imprisoned 
at home. A sainnrai di.sregarded the eighth day, and 
killed a tsnbanic. I le was put to tleath and a comrade was 
banished. A samurai hatanioto about the same time had 
his allowance reduced one half because he killed a wholly 
unarmed merchant, (Ju-g*) Dai Shi vol. vi pp, 12 ff), thus 
showing the values re.spectively of a bird and a man. 

A ta.x was levied for the benefit of dogs of three bn on 
each house. Genroku ninth year was a “ dog " year, and 
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the Shogun had been born in a “ dog ” year, and so a priest 
of the Goji-in (Koi,shik.i,.a) instigated a law which was well 
in accord with the feelings of the Shogun, Outside of 
Kandabashi a fine temple was built, promising long life if 
pity were had for dogs, and commanding that other animals 
be cared for. But the dog law was especially troublesome. 
If one were found wound :d it was to be tenderly cared for 
until officials were called and came to attend to it. When 
dogs were born, the same officials were to be summoned 
that they might right write down the number of pups and 
the color of the hair of each. A vacant nagaya was fitted 
with new futon and blankets, and doctors were pro- 
vided. These doctors were to receive the honors giv^en the 
Shogun’s own physician. They wcitt abi'oad with six atten- 
daitts to feel a dog’s pulse and administer physic. INIuch 
expense was incurred, as the streets had to be cleaned for 
the passage of these officials. If one wounded a dog he 
was ari'ested at once, tied, and put in prison. Hundreds 
were put in prison for killing dogs accidentally, and many 
wei'e beheaded that their heads filled thirty tarn, casks. 
Here is a specimen of the notices posted in the streets : — 

“Oboe! Honjo Aioicho Sanchome, lichibei, apprentice 
of the carpenter Zenjiro, murderer of a dog, by cutting it! 

The young daughter, Shimo, of the pla.sterer Kabe)-e, of 
Honjo, .\ioicho Xichome, has informed concerning the 
above and as the facts were as stated she is given fifty gold 
ryj iis rewai'd.’’ 

Ichi’oei was put to death. (1 c. pp. 124 ff. ) 

The Japanese historian sunrs up the .situation thus. “ That 
such a deteriorated government did not find an>-one to lead a 
rebelliisn vhen nisii’s minds were full of it, was owing to the 
tiansmitted virtue of the ancestors of the Tokugawa familv. ” 
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In part we should say because the fifth Shogun died and 
was succeeded by the sixth who under the tuition of Arai 
Hakuseki began a reformation without delay. This con- 
dition of the government must be remembered if we are to 
appreciate the labors Arai undertook. 

The Shogun had a council of .state composed of elders, 
but the fifth .Shogun was really governed by a confidential 
servant named Kippu. This man was of the worst reputa- 
tion and stood between the Shogun and all others. . His 
official position was adjutant. He. was followed in the 
following reigns by another adjutant nanred Zembd. He 
had been the playmate of I.ord Kofu and understood him 
perfectly. After Lord Kofu became Shogun, Zembd was 
consulted as to everything. He '^tood between the Council 
ar.d the Shogun. The Councillors were weak men and 
deficient in intelligence and Zembo, so Arai Hakuseki sa\'s, 
had trouble in making clear the simplest matters to them. 
The Council met every day but only received the Shdgun’s 
orders and knew nothing of the affairs of state. They 
feared the Shogun's wisdom, and Zembd privately met with 
them, coached them, and prepared them for interviews. 
Zembd was so constant in attendance that he went home 
only three or five times a year, and after the infant became 
Shogun he did not go home at all. Arai further says of 
Zembd that he had “ had no time for study but was of ver)' 
fine natural parts. I le satisfied everj'one and made no errors. 
He was much criticised without reason as carrying on the 
gov'crnment himself Hut that was even said of me, though 
I had no power at all, and could only state my views. ’ 

Hut though Arai had no power at all and could only state 
his \-iews, still that was enough. As we may judge from 
Aral’s own words above, Zembd wa.s his friend, and none 
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could be Aral’s friend who did not agree with him. He had 
the intensity of a Puritan. He was a Confucianist of the 
orthodox school of Chuhi, though he tells us that he was 
first interested in philosophy by the Okina Mondo, a book 
written by a Japanese follower of the idealist W’ang Show- 
jen, and strenuously sought to cany out the Confuciaii 
theory in priv'ate and public life. He not only studied the 
ancient classics reverently but he adopted them as his rule 
of life, and made them the final authority in matters of law 
and politics. To him, the reformation of the abuses found 
in the government was a sacred trust, and life itself he 
counted not dear compared with the accomplishment of this 
task. Nor did he spare the Shogun him.self, but unhesita- 
tingly rebuked him when his conduct failed to conform to 
precept. We can understand Aral’s conduct only as we think 
of him not as the politician, or merely as the states-man, 
but as the moralist whose theories of law and government 
were rendered sacred by the solemn sanctions of religion. 

The .same interest led him to seek a reconstruction of the 
rites and ceremonies. It is almost unthinkable, to us, how 
great a place the strict performance of the various rites had 
in the mind of the followers of the Chinese sage. But to 
Aral the correct performance of these many and onerous 
functions, was directly connected with the welfare of the 
state itself, so that a question of precedence, the style of one’s 
robes, the fashion of a bo.x used, the precise determination 
of some ancient custom, was worthy the earnest considera- 
tion of a statesman and a scholar. Dead as are these 
que.stions to us, still in one iirstance at least Aral argues his 
case so as to make the human interest involved a[)parent. 


l>p. 68 ff. Iiclo«. 103 ff. 
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The questions of ceremony when foreign nations were 
concerned assumed a portentous aspect. The debates with 
the Korean embassy and the long struggle on point after 
point of etiquette were really the outward sign ot Arai’s 
purpose that the Shogun should be treated as the full equal 
of the Korean king, and that h's subordination to the 
Emperor should in no wise be recognised. Arai would not 
admit by so much as the failure to erase a stroke of a pen 
that his lord was less in position than the king of Korea. 

This contention it is, perhaps, that has given rise to the 
notion that Arai sought to make the Shogun supreme and 
that he contemplated the dethroning of the Emperor. 
Whether there is independent evidence of this I do not 
know, but to an obtuse foreigner the autobiography appears 
to give its weight against such belief. It is true that Arai 
did not believe in the Shinto legends, which he rationalized 
to suit his own fancy, and it is not likely that he had any 
superstitious reverence for the nominal ruler in Kyoto. 
Moreover as a Confucianist he held doubtless that an un- 
worthy Son of Heaven might be dethroned, and that he 
only is true king who proves his right to rule. 

Arai has been severely criticised, not always it would 
seem with justice. Thus a writer in the Shikai (Meiji 26th 
year 4th month,) says of him, “ He was by nature too 
sev^ere. He was too set in his purpo.se and determined to 
can)" out his plans even when shown to be wrong. He was 
narrow minded and very su.spicious of others. He really 
reviled Hayashi who was his elder. He was a man who 


* It is til lie niiteil tliat the title Tai Kun, thought too pretentious foj 
tlie Slidgun liy our foreign liistorians of Japan, was rejected Iiy -Vrai as 
lieneath the Shogun’s dignity. 
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mi;4ht have fomented rebellion through ambition, had not 
h.is desires been met through his employment by the 
Shogun. As a historian, judged b}' moelern methods, he 
made statements without sufficient proof. His economics 
were too much influenced by his desire to uphold gold. 
His books on philosophy are like mere tables and he cannot 
be taken as a model of virtue.” 

Judged b\- this book, that is far too severe a judgment. 
We should not claim him perhaps as a model of virtue, but, 
by this account of his purposes and deeds we may we think, 
gi\'e him a high place among the worthies of old Japan. 
And if we are to judge him by Occidental standards even 
in his own century, it would be far easier to find statesmen 
and philo.sophers in European courts who were his inferiors, 
than to find those who suqrasscd him in righteousness and 
fidelity to principle. 

Xor di.res he appear narrow minded or bigoted. His in- 
terview with Pere Sidotti and his recommendations to the 
Shogun in behalf of the imprisoned missionary show at 
least an unusual ability to take broad and fair minded views 
of men and things. * 

His editor, the historian Naito Cliiso, quotes with ap- 
proval Aral's own words on his retirement from office as 
giving evidence of the man’s true spirit, and to us too these 
final words seem the expression of sincerity, and to bear 
the marks of truth. “ As you know, by my own e.xertions 
I rose from an obscure position to a place cpiite beyond niv 
expectations. Such advance is not common. With all 
modesty I may say that, chosen by the Shogun to be his 
teacher, it has been my duty to stud\- all the affairs of the 

” St’o T!k* (-'hrysanthttmum Vnl. ii pp. 3tjo ff. aiul 'Tiaiffi. A'-. Soc. IX 
pt. ii. 
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empire. For more than ten years I har'e scarcely known 
what I have eaten, and I have been ill with anxiety night 
and day, nor have I been my own master. With the 
accession of the young Shogun I was troubled still more, 
and purposed renewed diligence until death. But it was 
not to be ; and all has ended like a dream. So men think 
I was content, but am disconsolate ! Not so ! It is like taking 
off the burden from a feeble horse as he stands laden for a 
long journey. The favors of the present Shogun are double 
those of the former. Salary and rank are continued and I 
grow old in peace. But let none think me ungrateful to 
the former Shogun ! But what is so painful as the attempt 
to do what is bej’ond one’s powers? For the last few years 
I have taken no medicine, enjoy my food, and grow old in 
peace, content to leave the time of death to fate. That 
mind and body for one day may be at rest is the highest 
aim. No pleasure excels that. ” 

Aral was succeeded in office by his friend Kyus5 Muro. * 

N. B. — This transl.ition lias been prepared for the society under many 
difiiculties, and at a distance from tiie help.s essential_to_tlie_satisfactory 
imrformance of sucli a task. 'I'liis disadvantage liowever has been more 
tlian overcome liy tlie kindness of J. II. Gublnns Esq., wlio lias laid me 
under great obligations tiy consenting to read my Ms. critically in 
advance. 

G. IF. K. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

700 Bark Avenue, 

New York City, U. S. A. 

* Tran«. As. Soc. Vol, XX p. 25. 
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When men of old had something to say they ga\'e the 
gist of it without unnecessary words. So spoke my 
parents. 

When father was seventy five years old he was at death’s 
door with fever, but no one dared give him the medicine the 
doctor prescribed because father had often said ; — “ Young 
folk.s may use all means for recovery when ill, but it is 
wrong for aged men not to know their end, and to die 
with labored breath becau.se of drugs. “ However, as his 
suffering was frightful, someone put the ginseng in his 
ginger soup and his breath came .strong again and he 
recovered. * 

Afterwards mother asked him, “ Why did you turn 
away your face and keep silent ?” And he replied “ The 
pain was great, but I had never .shown signs of .suffering 
and now were folks to see my agony in my face they would 
think me changed ; and as fever causes men to say things 
they do not mean I kept silent.” 

From this one may know his usual manner. We scar- 
cely might ask about necessary things, and when he died 
1 had many questions still unanswered. In ordinary 

* } Ic \^as an t»tiiccr of as/ii^am. and later an anti was a 

strung and sViRlful man. < nice when he had a carlmnclc he saitl he felt 
no pain and >.0 the doctor thought treatment usde'^s hut hi> wife said 
-lie never admit', feeling pain, hut when no one is looking he turns to 
lli'. Yall and hi-s face -contract'?. Then the tloctr>r said. - I can treat him*’. 
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matters that is well, but silence as to one’s family causes 
”rief. Were I to die my son would have such grief, and 
so, having leisure, I write as things occur to me for him 
and not for the public, setting down everything in a bad 
style full of repetitons. 

I write with reverence of the late Shogun. * His 
affairs would be forgotten sadly should I not write, for 
none else knows the facts. And so that my son and 
grandson may not fail in loyalty and filial piety I make 
this record of the late Shogun’s extraordinary kindness and 
of our family’s laborious rise in rank. 

I took up my pen this 17th November, 1716. 

Minamoto Kimiyoshi f Retired sixty years old. 

* BUNSHOIX the 6th Shogun, lenobuko. 

f Arai is the surname, Hakuseki the nom-de-giterrey Minamoto the 
aristocratic family name, and Kimiyoshi the “ true name. Aral’s title 
was Chihugo-uO’Kami. 




BOOK I. 


IN PRIVATE LIFE. 


CMAPTEH I. 

FATiri'.R AND GRANDFATl Il^K. 

W'hcii four }\Mrs old fatlicr I<.>st Ills mother, and when 
nine liis father died. He knew little of them. Grand- 
father'-s name was Kaycn-n, and orandmotlier ^\•a.s the 
danoJiter of sonieone named Some\'a. I do not know 
tlieir nati\’c place but both died in the vallaye Slhmot.siinia, 
in the piwince of Hitachi. 

Our name .Aral came from the Minamoto* family of tlie 
provdnee Kodzuke, and Sonicya from tlie I'ujiwara family 
of Sagami jn'ovince. I do not know why they went to 
Hitachi. There are tho.se who profess to know, but as 
father died without telling me I do not believe them. 
He told me that grandfather lost his cstate.s and was 
concealed by his farmers for a while. 

His eyes were large, his beard heavy, and his appearance 
stern. His hair did not turn grey before he died. He 
always ate, so father's old nurse told him, with chopsticks 
which he took from a highly ornamented lacquer box, 
and after eating he put the chopsticks back and carefully 

The Minamoto family wa-s in 3 branches — Seiwa Cienji, Chini-no- 
(lenji and Kai-no-( h-nji. 
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put the box away. In '^ome battle he had taken a yood 
head, and when he showed it to the general the latter 
.said, — ‘‘ You mu-st be tired," and passed him Iris own tray 
and dinner, giving him the chi )p.-ticks. ]hut father heaial 
the story \vhen so \'oung that he did not remember tl'.e 
name cif the general, nor what battle it was. 

(Ine other story father told of him, — W'h.en an okl 
comrade said to him, “ You are contemiituous," grand- 
fatlier replied, “Contempt cannot be endured. You .spoke- 
in ie-st but jests iin'ite contempt.” 

-After grandlathcr's death father's adc'pted brother gave 
him to a wealtln- man w ho.se place \\as ni:>t like grand- 
father's but was full of servants, guns, bow's and spears. 
This man loved father well, but, when i 3 years old, father 
Ciuarrelled with a comrade and was asked, “ what good is 
there in arguing witli one who d-oe-- not know his place 
as a dependent?" Father did not understand and, as there 
was no one else, asked his i.dd nurse. She told him nut 
to mind, but as he per.sistcd at last she cried and said : — 
“ Your father once had an e.stabli^hment like this but 
thi.iugh he remembered regretfully the pa.st he died in 
peace. This man, with his wealth, might adript an\’ one’s 
son, but he ha.s taken you and loves you better than his 
o\\n child, for you are the .si'ni of hi.s lord. ( )bey him 
like a father.” 

\\'hcn father heard this he hated his adr,pted brother, 
borrowed some pence from the prie'-t Ifw te. idler, diel up 
his clothes and wrapped them in paper, stuck his pence 
into his girdle, put on hii swoifl and went away. ..Yfter 
going a few miles he met the po-.tmen from ."Mito who 
asked him to join them and told him so }'oung a lad was 
in danger fr(jm thieves if he went alone to Fdo. h'or 
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a while he refu-ied to answer their questions, but as they 
were ror\’ kind, and put him on the horse when he was 
tired, at last he told tlieni aljout himself. So they cared 
fur him in hldo and found Irim eniployment. Twenty years 
after father ivturned to Shimotsuma to observe the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his father’s death. Of father’s brothers 
three wci'c dead, and tlie surx'ivor told him that the second 
brother had deeply mourned him and made unavilin^' 
search for him in Kdo. 

Soon this remaining brother died also, and father had 
no further friends in Shimotsuma. 

h'atlicr’s youth was passed in the period soon after tlie 
wars, when men were chi\'alrous and righteous, very dif- 
ferent from now. He wandered about until he was thirty 
}-ears old and then found employment with the Kobii, 
Alinamoto Tsuchh'a.’^' 

Three fnot soldiers who were accused of murder and 
confined in the arrow-room above the gate were put in 
his charge. He accepted this position on condition that 
the swords of the men were returned ; and when this was 
done he said. “ If \'ou esca[)C, cut off my head and take 
it with \-ou. I cannot fig'ht three men. l\Iy sword is 
Useless." So he wrapped it in a feng strip of cloth ami 
put it asitle. He slept and ate with them for ten days, 
when the\' were acquitted. Hut they were dismissed the 
seiN'ice as they had suffeivd in reputation. When lear’ing 
the'}- said to father." It was .shami.ful that three *')f us 
were [nit in charge o| one man and we pur[)(.)sed to show 

Koliu-- wT's an li'-ifiaix ink and wa-s cquixalont b) — MinklL'i in 
t'har^c of 1 nil lanknu-nt- Aral alwav'' call- hi- i«'id h_\ tin- liilo. lie \\a- 
,1 h r ; iw/o,; ■ i>r 1 fhxi an<l hi- « -I .te- weu' in ]\imni m 

kuiuii 111 i\aiI'Li-a, acHi— tlie ha\ iium 
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our 'strength. ])ut when you put your sword aside we 
felt our shanie would be increased should we kill aii uii 
armed man ; nor could we commit suicide w ithout an 
antagonist. Then we jilanned to take our revenge after 
our release, but our swords were restored t(j us ami we 
can still enter the society of samurai Your kindness 
has taken way our wrath and \\c shall not forget your 
sympathy. 

Soon after, father was promoted and given permanent 
position in the Kobu’s houseliold. ( Iradually he rc>se to 
be censor. 

From this on I write of my o\\-n remembrance. 

Father's life followed a strict and uninterrupted routine, 
lie awoke at the tiger hour (^four a.m ), bathed in cold 
water and dressctl his own hair. In very cold weather 
mother wished him to use \\arm water but he would 
not as it would make the servants trouble. When he was 
past seventy fire was kept in th.c foot warmer at night, 
for mother suffered from the cold, and, as water could be 
heated there without trouble to anyone, he used hot water. 

]''ather and mother were ISuddhi.sts and after their bath 
pul on their special garments and worshipped the Ikiddhas. 
On their parent's anniversaries they prepared the rice 
■without help from the .servants. When they awakened 
before dawn they sat up in bed aiul silently awaited the 
day. When it was light enough to see they an.'se. 

Father's road lay to the north but he alwaues \vent 
out of the south gate and turned to the east. Returning 
he went to the west and entered by the north gate. His 


•• i ri aibltai lu 1 ilictl lu niid j;ratniii«i .i hci lu T(n)| 
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sandals had iron knobs and he walked with resounding 
steps giving notice of his approach. All knew his tread 
and hushed crying children at the sound. * 

The Kobu went year by year to his estates in IModagdri, 
province of Kadzusa, spending the time from the eighth 
to the twelfth month there. On his return he would 
ask father for the news and be told, “There is none.’’ 
After some years he said, “ How is this ! Among so 
many saviiirai surely something has happened the.se years 
past!’’ But father replied, “ Great matters we communicate 
to you at once, tritles we arrange and there is nothing 
to tell.’’ Thereafter, when the Kobu returned, he called 
father and told him the happenings in Kadzusa to which 
father listened and retired 

In the autumn of 1645, the Kobu was put in charge at 
Suruga, and in his stead fatlier went to Kadzusa. The fol- 
lowing spring, he was summ.aied in haste to Suruga to look 
after the young saniurai \\ lio climbed the bamboo fence at 
night, and went out for their amusement, not heeding the 
rebuke of the officials. Father wished to prevent the scan- 
tlal of punishments for such offences, so he set up four or 
five guard houses with two foot-soldiers in each and himself 
went the rounds all night. This wholly put a stop to the 
offence. 

In 1647, the Kobu was put in charge of the fire depart- 
ment in Xikko, and in 1649, of the Osaka castle. Father 
went with him to keep the young samurai in order cn route. 
So he did not sleej) at all at night, but dozed on horseback 
in the day time or when the company halted. He suffered 

■“ Nnl to lie down after awalvin^, t«» walk with ie''OUHdin<^ and 

turn to the ca^t un lea\ink,' hia ^alc was to follow the classical examples. 
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.so from night blindness that when he returned to Alishima 
he could not sec tile lantern.s. Ilis real object was the 
protection of the Kobu again.-t the vengeance of a young 
samurai, who had committed a flagrant crime and had fled. 
The Kobu was determined to take Iiim, bi.t could not, and 
put his aged mother in prison, thinking he would come for 
her relief But he did not come and the woman died in 
prison. So the samurai disguised himself that he might 
kill the Kobu. Father knew all this, and feared the journey 
might afford advantage to the criminal, 

A boy named Ashizawa had been left an orphan at an 
early age. He was gi\'en office and honourabh" emjiloyed 
by the Kobu. When Ashizawa was twenty years old the 
Kobu one day called father The Kobu was seated with 
his sword b\- his side and his countenance changed. He 
said, “ Come close to me.” Father thought there was 
need for hi.s sword a:Kl started to get it. but the Kobu said, 
Come as you are. I shall kill Ashizawa m\’self Stay 
and see.” Father .stood in silence and soon the Kobu said 
again, “What is your opinion?’’ And Father replied: — 
“ Ashizawa acknowledges that your kindness to an orphan 
deserves an extraordinary return. He is naturally strong 
but is still very young, ofteir does wrong and has gi\-en 
cause for your wrath. But, are not men of a different 
mould usele.ss when mature ? Thinking <jf all this my 
answ'cr was slow and I beg pardon.” .Vt this the Kobu 
was lost in thought and father too stood in silence. The 
mociuitoes gathered on their faces until the Kobu .s[)oke 
again, when six or seven fell gorged and father carefully 
picked them up and put them in a paper. At last the 
Kobu said,” You ma\' go now anti re-.t.” 

Ashizawa had been given to drink and rioting, but, as 
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father and father's friend Seki urged him now, he reformed. 
After a few j-ears he vras given his father’s office, and when 
the Kobu was dead, father said, “ See that you do not 
forget the past !" for he had taken to drink again. 

In the Kobu’s liou.sehold was a man named Katd, who 
was about .si.xty years old when I was twenty. He had two 
famous swords — ‘‘dish cutter” and “monkey leader.” I have 
seen the fir.st, it wa.s narrow and three feet long, but not 
the other. That he had from a monkey leader. When 
Katd was .si.xtcen years old he killed one of his samurai, 
cutting cjuite across his body and clean through a dish. 
Hut after father retirerl from office he told me the facts 
as a secret. 

“ One can't believe all that men say, that sword I gave 
you ^vhen }-oung is the true di^h-cutter. Katd’s apartment 
adjoined mine and one day I heard him from the second 
story quarrelling in a loud voice with one of his young 
samurai who was cleaning fish below. What a miserable 
row, I thought, and just then Katd rushed down stairs, 
anil I picked up my sword and went to see. He had 
strucl-: the samurai but had been too weak to injure him, 
and he had turned on Katd with his knife. So I cut down 
the man from the shoulder, m\’ swi.)rd going cjuite across 
his body and through the dish. he fell, I said to Katd, 

' Xow stick him 1’ wii)ed the blood from my blade and 
went liome. So m hen others c.ame rushing in the\’ called 
Kato's sword “ the ilish-cutter.” 

Aly sworil had belonged to a man nameil Goto, anil he 
had it from his elder brother who hail cut a man’s head 
in two with it. Half the head he kej)t in ju'oof of the 
sword’s qualities. I'rom Goto it came to me. Ha\e a 
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care for it! “I have kept it for ceremonial occa'^ions and 
for service and call it lion." 

I have also a sword which once belonged to the grand- 
son of Okabe, Lord Tambii. Once when going out into 
the forest with a young companion they met a wild boar. 
The companion ran and climbed a tree, but his lord waited 
with his back to a tree. When the boar charged him 
with its tusks he cut it across the mouth and the brute bit 
the sword and ran with it in its mouth and struck against a 
tree, -destroying the ornaments of the sword and killing it- 
self. This boy did man\- such deeds, and father begged 
the sword from him and gave it to me. But father added 
" I never talk of the quality of my sword, for when men 
talk of their swords the>‘ soon come to testing them in 
fight." 

A certain old man con.stantly swore by the gods and the 
Buddhas, and father cautioned me, " iMen who lie, swear 
as a proof of truth. This old man is not a liar, but is care- 
less in his talk, and has acquired this habit. Beware of it !” 

Father had a friend, five or si.K years his junior, named 
Seki, who became imbecile when more than seventy years 
old, and father thought, “ I low pitiable one is when his 
p(jwers fail with age ; and there is no help for it unless 
preparation is made in youth. Old men do and say wrong 
things from forgetfulness. Old and young have a certain 
routine, if the>- attempt more they may do it nr may not. 
So from my youth I have undertaken few duties, but those 
I have done with my strength and ha\-e not left them to 
others. I ha\e a place for everything, so I can find it in 
the dark, just as we learn the parts of our bodie.s and use 
them involuntarily. And th^re is profit in asking old men 
of their )'outh ; for that they do not foiget and answer well 
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if asked ; but we should not speak of the new and wonderful 
things wc hear. I forget names heard only once, and times 
and places escape me soon. Nothing is thought of it if a 
youth forgets, but if it is an old man they say, He is im- 
becile. So I take special care not to forget. Seki was 
honest and skillful, but he was careless in speech and act. 

So he has become imbecile." 

As I remember father he was ver}' grey, his face was 
square, and his forehead high. His eyes were large, and 
his beard heavy. He was short, large-boned, strongly built. 
He showed no sign of emotion in his face, he did not laugh 
loudly nor scold in an angry voice. His words were few 
and his movements dignified. I never saw him surprised, 
amazed or lacking in self control. For example, he thought 
small moxa useless and would have five or seven large ones 
applied at once, showing no sign of suffering. 

When c)ff dut\-, he cleaned his room, hung up .some 
ancient painting, arranged a few flowers of the season and 
sat silent all day or painted pictures. He did not care fi)r 
colored pictures. 

When well he did not have .servants wait on him at 
meals. He ate two bowls f)f rice and a variety of other 
things that he might not hurt himself eating too much of 
any one. He did not pick and choose but ate what was 
set before him whether he fancied it or not, weighing the 
several dishes in his hands to determine their quantity. He ♦ 
did not order his meals, though he insisted upon having the 
fresh food of the four sea.sons as soon as it was in the 
market, and ate it with, the family. He was easily affected 
by wine, and merel}' took the cup in his hand at the cere- 
monies. Tea he much liked. 

At home, he wore carefully washed clothes, nothing soiled 
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even in bed. When he went out, his dress was new and 
fine, but not extravagant or beyond his rank for, like the 
famous men of old, he wished no criticisms after death, 
lie associated things with their owners and thought char- 
acter revealed b\- possessions, and that it was a shame to 
forget one’s things. 

His ordinal'}' fan was of an ancient pattern with white 
rills, and its paper .splashed with silver and gold, but at 
times he Used a fan ornamented with pictures, and was care- 
ful to get pictures by famous artists. Still more was he 
particular as to the ornaments of hi.s swords and armour. 

When past seventy liis left elbow troubled him and he 
wished to retire, but the Kobu would not consent. So 
fither wore only one sword, a short one a font long and 
an inch wide, \vith its scabbard wound with silk, and his 
servant folh'iwed bearing his long .sword. That was extra- 
ordinai'}', but the Kobu permitted it. Father thought a 
sword for use, and not to be worn when it could not be 
handled, and .so wore only his .short one. That he kept 
until death, and then gave it to his adopted son in (fshu. 
Its ornaments were iron, its .scabbard had black lacquer 
waves ornamented with eboiu'. When he took the tonsure 
he put it away in a leathern bag. 

Some years after hi.s death the late head of the Kbtoku 
temple told me that when father was past eighty a drunken 
fellow came to the temple flourishing his .sword, and no one 
faced him until the old man came out, caught him b\’ the 
arm, trijiped him, threw his sword into the drain, and went 
back into the temple. Then the }'oung priests came out 


. I'ycau-'L llw '•wuitU of Jmuhvo \tcrc Ihu's carried Ly 
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and ^uardad the fellow where he lay, until sobered, and 
finally sent him home. The priest thought father’s deed 
should not be mentioned, le.st peo[)le think it a mere display 
of vanity on the part of an old man. Eut persons of dis- 
crimination will see the reason for his act. 

\\ hen I was seventeen or eighteen, I dropped a green 
colored cord with a hook at its end used for securing 
criminals. “ What i.s that he asked," “ When I was a 
censor I had such a c- rd for years, for fear my servants 
might not ha\'e one in time of need. W'hen I gave up 
office I used it to tic the cat. That is the cord you hav^e. 
A samurai should take care. Each one has things to do 
and other things not to do. That is not for you, and you 
are too old to be heedless. 


CHai»TEil II. 

STORIES OF THE EAST: FATHER'S RE- 
TIREMENT AND DEATH. 

Father told me this story of Takadalci Kichibei, of 
I larima a samurai of Shizawa. He was ver\- fond of fish- 
ing and one day left his swords \\ ith his ser\'ant and waded 
into the water with his net. He went into the boundaries 
of a neighboring daimvo, and r\as taken try two guards aiul 
bound up with his net. Willi tears of blooel he begged off, 
but keenly felt his disgiacc as the ston- got around, lie- 
had much desired that which is not tor samurai, and so was 
letl into these misf ntunes. 

( )n the Ne',v Year’s ilay following he went to the great 
gate of the neighboring (iaimyd,M\d there, in the crowd, cut 
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ilown one of the best samurai and fled lca\ inL;' a card w ith 
this writin”', — “ I cut him down to cover ni\' shame They 
searched the neighborhood but could not find Iiim. Next 
day he cut down another samurai, left his card and dis- 
appeared, and again, on the seventh day repeated his 
exploit. They could not find him. Once to do such a 
deed is ca.sy, to do it three times showed his strength and 
audacity. 

I used to tell this story while I was emjfloyed by the 
Kubu ; and once, when in Kadzusa m\' attention was at- 
tracted by a man standing among the farmers. He kept 
IcHiking at me and averting his face he caught m\' eye- 
lie ilid not seem an ordinary man. and I went to his side 
and asked who he might be ? At first he said, — “I am 
of this place,” and averted his face. Hut as I insisted at 
last he said, ‘‘ I am the Takadaki whont you once knew. 
I'his was the home of my ancestors, and hither I fled and 
was taken in for m\,' family's sake. When I heard that 
Arai was here I came to see if it was indeed \'ou, and was 
overc(Tme with shame as T recalled the past.” 

bather told me another stor\-, of an Hchizen man named 
Kurobei who had disapi)eared. Vetirs after, father was 
crossing the Ilakone pass, going to Harima in the west on 
business. Just beyond 1 lata he saw a coolie with a bundle 
of wood, and ptissing him a little heard a call. He looked 
back and saw that the c<jolie had laid dcjwn his wood, taken 
the cloth from his face, and wa-, coming toward him. ‘‘ So," 
to tell the story in father's words, “ I turned back and he 
said, ‘You d<j not remember me? lam Kurobei. Whv 
are \'i.iu so foolish as to c<nne here alone?’ Then as I 
loola-rl at him I seemed to remember him, hut as in a dream, 
so fallen teas he. ‘ How did you come to this?' I asked 
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and told liim of myself. So he said, ‘ As you have leisure, 
and I wish to talk with you come to my house. It is near.’ 

As we went together he said, ‘ I have an aged father, and 
as I could not support him otherwise took to his r\ ork. 
Wdien I saw you I could not restrain my desire for a talk 
of the old times, though I was ashamed to call. But father 
is very old fashioned and will not sec strangers, so I must 
explain to him. Wait here a little.’ 

So he left me and went into a wretched hut, but soon 
came again, and took me in. Tliere was an old man of 
eighty making a fire. ‘ I have nothing for guests ' he said, 
‘ but must not be shamefaced before my son’s friend. You 
shall lia\-e such as we have, and pray spend the night.' So 
he gave me rice mixed with wheat and some bulbs. Later 
on he said, ‘ I interrupt your t.ilk,’ bade us good night and 
went into another ia)om. 

We sat by the fire, feeding it with faggots, until after 
midnight and tlien he went into his father's room and 
brought out two bamboo .sticks. From them he took his 
swords fine in make and beautiful in ornament, hie wept 
and said, ‘ As a samurai I could not support my father, 
and he had no one else. I sold all but my swords. These 
I shall keep while my strength lasts. As you see, my 
father is not long for thi.s world. If I can .sup[)ort him to 
the end I shall be happy. ..Afterwards }'ou ma}' meet me 
again.' 

The ne.xt morning he prepared food fur his father and 
me, went with me a distance on my way, and took his 
leave I never hearil of him again. 

Father was unmarried when he entered the Kobu's ser- 
\-ice. lie adopted a boy named Ichiya hlasanobu, the son 
of a dear friend. Icliiya became a retainer of the Jxobn’s 
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second son and went with him to (Jshu. When father 
retired, Ichiya supported him until I was able to do so. 
T.ater, Ichiya ;^ave his possessions to his eldest son and 
became a [jriest. He died soon after I obtained my position, 
and his eldest son soon followed him. Then his second 
son died, and now his property is in the hands of his 
son's son. 

Father was well past forty when he married mother. 
Their first two children were girls, and both died before 
they were three. The third was also a girl and died when 
nineteen, and my younger sister died at eighteen. Father 
wa.s fifty seven, and mother forty two, n hen I was born. 

I do not know certainly of my mother's parents. I knew 
hei sisters, elder and younger. Wlien I was old enough 
to understand, I earnestly asked after my grand parents but 
she replied, ‘ Nothing should be concealed from a son, but 
I'll not tell you. Often have men of rank been born of 
humble mothers and it will not disgrace you to be ignorant 
of your mother's family. But this much I will say, all 
know of my father and my grandfather. The latter was 
distinguished in Xobunaga’s history ; and my mother's 
grandfather di.stinguished himself in the Korean e.Kpedition.’ 
My mother told me this in detail, weeping bitterly. 

Mother wa.s in the .service of the Lady of tlcishu,'' and 
went with her to Oshu when she became a nun. There 
mother met and married father. 

She wrote a fine hand, composed good verses, and read 
many books. She taught all this to my .sisters. She was 
a skillful player of "go'' and chcs.s, and taught me to pla\-. 
She had the finger tips for the “ kotok She thought 


1 he wife (-f llie lt)nl of Gci''liu. 
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w'fjmen should weave cloth and make clothes ; and she 
made father’s and mine. I have some of her making still. 
The proverb saj's, “ like many like,” and so it was with 
my parents. The}' were alike in words and actions. 

When father shaved his head, mother did the same. She 
was si.-vt}- three when she died. The Kobii had died when 
father was se\'enty five. He was very ill at the time but 
recovered after he had been given np. He would not 
resume his office. The Kobu’s heir pensioned father and 
praised him highl}' for his faithful service fir so many 
\’ears. Father and mother shaved their heads, and took a 
small dwelling in the temple Hd-on, j\sakusa. 

The next winter, Yorinao's distant cousin, a Minister 
of Kobu’s and an intimate friend rif father’s consulted him 
about deposing Yorinao and making his young son heir. 
Father vainl}’ tried to dissuade his friend, as the attempt 
was premature. The scheme failed and I too lost my irosi- 
tion as I belonged to that party. (36th March 1677). l\Iy 
younger sister died the same year, and mother, sorrowed 
by these things, took ill on the 20th June 1678 and elied 
suddenly on the 2 2d. So father was left alone. 

In April 1679 Yorinao lost his rank and his son was 
given only a fraction of his posses.sions. The son sent for 
me, but I refused to go while father remained in disgrace. 
It was done as I wished and I went to the young man. He 
had as yet no ” true name,” and at his rcuiuest I gave him 
one, Tatenao Thus a way was opened for me* anil I 
took sen ice with h'urukawa no Shosho, Masatoshi, .'\sson 
Hetta Chikiuen no Kami, Tairo. 

Now I purposed to care for father, and the 15th July 

While in di-st^race he im Liiiphn nicnt. ili" new allow- 

ance \\a^ 500 koku. 
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1679 ho spent with nio in talk and mutual solace. He 
went home the next day and the day following I heard 
that he was ill and rvent to him at once. He was dying. 
He heard that I had come, opened his eyes, took my hand, 
and died as one goes to sleep. 

It wa.s onl}- an hundred days after I had become a samu- 
rai. It \\ as a great grief ; but he was comforted as he 
knew that I had a po-'ition and that his name had been 
cleared. He was eighty two }'ears rild. 

I remember father well, as he was when over eighty. He 
had remained unchanged from my j'outh, and this both 
because of his natural supcricn-ity, and his careful habits in 
every thing. I well remember his oft repeated teachings 
and e.speciall}’ the following: — “Men should persevere. 
Attack the greatest difficulty first, and the others will not 
seem formidable.” I have greatly profited by that, and 
e'^pecially as to my temper, fur I am naturally impatient 
and restrai r m\'self with difficulty. But with good fortune 
I have passed through many dangers, and my yeans and 
strength decay together. Probably I am not so impulsive 
as in the past. I desire this teaching to be handed down 
to the future members of my famil}'.” 

Again father said, — “ I left home when thirteen and lived 
among strangers. I have had many intimates and have 
kept their friendship by atoiding awirice and lust. Men 
dilfer by nature, rank and education but all alike destroy 
triendship b\' these two vices. i\s my teacher saitl, Lust 
and ararice weave a hatred nothing can uiulo. Let old 
;iml y(jung beware of them.” 
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CHJ1.I»TER iir. 

CHIT.DHOOD AXD KDUCATIOX. 

The Kobu’s mansion burned in the great fire, 4th March 
1657, and all fled to Yanagiwara. There I was born in a 
temporary dwelling on Alarch 25. So the Kobii called me 
when very }'oung, Spark (i.e. the Son of the Fire). His 
mother took a fancy to me and I was much at her dwelling. 
The Kobu saw me there when I was three and afterwards 
.sent for me dail}- and treated me with a kindnc.ss beyond 
that shown hi,s own son So folks thought me a natural son. 

\\’hen I was si.x ( >.shu Xambu Shinano no Kami, Toshi- 
nao, said to the Kobu, “ I have no son. Give this boy to 
me." But the Kobu explained that I was the .son of one 
of his retainers, whereon Tosliinao said, — “ Lend him to 
me. I’ll care for him, educate him and give him an allow- 
ance of a thousand kokii." But the Kobu, for his own and 
his mother's fondness, would not. Folks thought it a pity, 
as the Kobu could not do so well by me. 

On Xew Year’s day, my seventh )'ear, I broke out with 
malignant small-po.x. The Kobu’s mother dail>’ sent mes- 
sengers, and priests to pray at my bed side. That father 
did not fancy, but permitted it. The Kobu sent two of his 
attendants and was much troubled when they told him that 
the di.)Ctoi- had given me up. He told him to redouble his 
efforts and sent me medicine with unicorn in it. So the 
spots came out and turned red, and folks said, — “ So then 
he is for the world, but he is not the doctor's son." Dr. 
Lshikawa told me this when I was twenty four years old. 
When I had reco\ ered the Kobu's mother gave me a feast, 
and my samurai sword anrl outfit. She died when I 


was nine. 
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When three \-ears old, I wa-^ sitting; one da_\- tracing,' the 
ihctures and ideOLtraph-^ in the Ken xmono^atari of people 
going to see the flowers, and mother said se\'eral of the 
ideograjihs were well made, and showed my work to father. 
Others thought it cxtraordinaiA', and it was shown to a 
number. I saw it in KadzU'^a when I went there in m\’ 
ser enteenth year. I also wrote my name on a screen and 
two of the ideograj)hs were well made. The screen burned 
in a conflagration, h'rom that time I constantly amused 
myself reading and writing but had no teacher and so 
studierl the pictured guide book--. 

The Kobu had a retainer named Tonda, who had a com- 
mentary on the Taihciki wliich he used sometimes to ex- 
pound in father's house, folks a--sombling to hear it. In 
m\’ fourth or fifth year, I sat up by father and li.'tened to 
the end, however late it might be, and then asked questions, 
to the a.stoni.shment of tho.se present. 

When .si.x )'ear,s old I was taught a Chinese poem with 
its explanation and music, so that I could comment on it, 
by a scholar named Uematsu, whir aKo taught me two 
others. He advised .sending me to some good master, but 
the old conservatives said ; — ‘‘ Xo one can become a scholar 
without talent, diligence and wealth. The boy has talent, 
but whether diligent or no we do not know. I le surely 
has not wealth.” And father said, “ The Kobu is too fond 
of him to send him a\\a\' to school." Tut .still the Kobu 
tool< pride in my wiiting and wanted me to learn, and when, 
in my eighth )-ear, he went to Kadzusa, he set me this task 
to write three thousand ideogra[>hs e\ei'y day and one 
thousand every evening. When the winter days were too 
short for m\- ta.sk, I moved my table out on the \erandah 
so as to finish by day light, and when I grew sleep)' at 
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night I put two pots of water by my side. Then as I 
began t<3 nud I threw back my gown and m\' friend emptied 
one of the pots o\'cr me, and as I gradnall}' grew dr)' and 
warm and sleep)- again, he tlirew the other over me and so 
I got through the ta.sk. This was in the winter and autumn 
of my ninth )-ear, and from that time I conducted father's 
correspondence. 

In the autumn of my eleventh year 1 learned the Tcki~ 
Horai by heart in ten days, wrote it out and presented it to 
the Kobu who was greatl)- pleased. From my thirteenth 
year I conducted his correspondence. 

When I was eleven father had a friend named .Seki, 
whose .son was a clever fencer, and taught the art. I asked 
for lessons, but was refused as too )-oung, when I replied, 
“ If I cannot use my sword win- should I wear it?” Then 
he consented, and taught me one .style so rr ell that in a 
contest with wooden swords with a youth of si.'vteen three 
times I was beaten and thrice victorious, the lookers laugh- 
ing in their interest. So I took up martial exercises and 
read all the old war stories to the neglect of ni)- writing- 

in ni)- serenteenth )-ear I saw a copy of the Okina- 
Mondo''' in the hratse of a fellow page and boi rowed it. 
(_)ut of it I first learned of the " Wa)- of the Sages." I 
liked it at once anti wished to study it, but had no teacher. 
However, a phy-'ician of some attainments heaid of my 
desire. He came dail)' to the Kobu’s mansion, and taught 
me the " Introduction to the Tittle Learning,'' anrl then 
the histoi)- b)' Chuki Da)' and night I studied the 
“ Little Learning ’ ami the " hour Classics. So tar the 
physician helped me knit as I went on to the " hire Hooks 
I had no teacher and worked :it them with a lexicon .and 
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made many mistakes as I now know. So I studied by 
m\'self, and undenstood only in part and took up composi- 
tion and rhetoric and poetry, makini^' my first poem of fifty 
six characters in the twelfth month of that \'ear. Then I 
wrote an essay, my first attempt at pro.se, in explanation of 
my verse, as I had heard a man ridicule and criticise it. I 
kept these bovish studies from the knowledge of father and 
his friends, but as I needed books I made a confidante of 
mother. 

When twenty one I left the Kobu's mansion and con- 
tinued my studies with congenial friends but, for reasons 
of my own, without a teacher. The scholar Ahiru of 
Tsushima was one of my friends and when, in the autumn 
of my 26th year, I was in service again, and a Korean 
ambassador arrived, I sent an hundred \ erse.s of ni)’ own to 
him by Ahiru with a request for an introduction for the 
book. He liked the verses, and asked t(.) meet me, and so 
I had an evening with him and his two attendants, writing 
poetry, and, at the close, the ambassador wrote the intro- 
duction to ni)' verses, as I had asked. 

The same year Kino.shita first look c;ffice from the Sho- 
gun. fi6S2). Later I went to Yamagata and kcirt a 
journal whicli r\.lhru showed to Kinoshita who was his 
master. .Ahiru also showeel Kinoshita my borik of poems 
anel he liked the books and a-ked to see me, and so I met 
him. When Ahiru died lie asked me to recpiest Kinoshita 
to pre'[jdre his epitajrh. and I acted as amanuensis. 

-So I became a disciple of Kinoshita .ind ve.)- intimate . 
with him, though the usual ceremonies of initiation were 
omitted. Lor years he had man}- distinguished disciples, 
but I was put at their head and he sent me to teach the 
heir apparent of the Shogun 
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As I re\’!c\v niy life it would appear that I should have 
made much greater progress had I had good teachers, when 
I began to write at three years, stueV poetry at six, and the 
“ Way ” at seventeen. When employed by the Shogun 
I bought many books aird was given many, but was so 
pressed by my duties that I found little time for reading. 
Before that I was so poor that my book.s were borrowed 
or copied and tlierefore few. In this matter of study no 
one has been more unfortunate. That I have so far suc- 
ceeded is because I have followed father's advice and done 
the most difficult task fir.st. Wlut others learn at once, I 
master only with ten repetitions and what others with ten, 
I with an hundred repetitions. 


CHAIPTER IV. 

YOUTH. 

The year before the Kobu died, (I was then eighteen), I 
went with him on his usual X'isit to Ixad/ioa. 

In the middle of the eleventh month I w a.s accused of 
leaving my post, when on guard, to see the hunt, aiul was 
imprisoned in my own hou.se. Toward the end (}f that 
month the eamiiger samurai quarrelled and, together w ith 
their relatiws formed two partie.s. All joined one side or 
the other and in the beginning of the twelfth month the>- 
met ami decidetl to fight. All father's friends were with 
Seki, and were expecting to go to the tight at the hour of 
the sheep. 

1 was told about the affair, and sent a trusty serwint to 
bring me woid when all .should be leady, telling him not 
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to c<inie even when the party should forth, but to wait 
until the fight began. The other servants I told to report 
me ill, and in bed with a cold since morning, shouUl any 
one call for me. Then I put on my chain armour under my 
clothes and went to bed and waited for lU)- messenger. Tut 
he, lo my surprise, did not come until evening, until the 
middle of the dog hour, and then he said ; “ They expected 
to start at the bird hour, but men went back and forth and 
marie peace at last. Uesugi asked me my business and I 
told him, what you had said.’’ 

The next ewening one of Seki’s sons called and said,— 
“So \'ou were emning to help us?" “Yes," I replied. 

“ Hut \'ou are imprisoneel ; and how did you expect to get 
out’ ' he asked. " By the small gate on the rvest." “That 
he 'airl, “ is guarded b\’ da\' and shut at night. How did 
you e.xpect to get thri.)ugh?" “ The other gates are strong- 
Iv guarded : that only b\' an old man and woman who keep 
the key in a little house b\' the side. Should they let me 
out I could go and die and no one be the wiser, nerr their 
fault be known. I expected assent, but should they refuse 
I purposed to cut off their heads, take the ke)’ and go." 

Whereon he; — “ M\' lather and }-ours were (jld friends 
and it was a matter of C(.)urse that \'ou should help us But 
you were under arrest and Could not come r)ut 1 To have 
killed those two old tolks, and ha.\’e torced the gate would 
have been a drearlful crime I ” And then I laughed, — “ Was 
it not a crime then to collect a band and fight ? You 
purposed killing the leading samurai, I, two old people. 
We are like in this — \ve both purposed killing the people 
of our lord, but considering the dillereiice in the rank of 
our intended victims my crime was small. But when I 
knew of your plan, if 1 had not joined jam the Kobu would 
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liave tlimiLjlit me no sonnirai, thoutjh of course he would 
have said nothing. Had 1 been a real criminal I .should 
have been bound hand and foot, but not being bound I was 
at libert}- to go out at a time like this. Had I remained 
a spectator, the law would have been silent as I was under 
arrest, and I might have taken contemptible advantage of 
my position and so have saved my life. Or had I been of 
the good natured age I might ha\ e worked for peace, but 
I am not yet twenty, and peace-making is not my virtue. 
Xot to help my friends would be my shame. You need 
not thank me for it. In joining an unlawful deed one more 
unlawful deed goe.s for nothing." lie had nothing to say 
but went away and told his father, who exclaimed. — “ Ah! 
He i.s his father’s son!" and wept joyful tears. 

When I was in disgrace I had thought with sorrow, — 
Father will not forgive me even if the Kobu doe.s, but 
when the Kobu restored me to my old place father was 
greatly pleased. Seki wrote him in full of this affair and 
he did not ask even why I had been punished. For when 
father joyfully .showed mother Seki’s letter with its account 
of my purpo.se, and conversation with Seki's son she said,- — 
“ Fecause of this forgive him for the past.’’ As I now 
see, this event was the beginning of the sad fall of the 
Kobu’s house. 

Wlien the Kobu died his eldest son succeeded him as 
Yoshu, I)’o no Kami. This man who destroyed his house 
was very displeasing to his father, and the two had met 
only on New Year's day fora long time. The household 
did n(.)t kiKiw of Yoshu's bail conduct, but thought it a plan 
on the Kobu’s part to make his son by a concubine his 
heir. Yoshu diwirced his wife and she bore him a son 
afterwards, whom the Kobu sent to Kadzusa and left there 
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until he twelve or tliirteen. Then the Iv<_ibii sent for 
him that he might show him to the household, b\it Yoslui 
thought the boy was to be made heir and ke[)t him awa)' 
on \-arious pretexts, and finally let him come only when the 
Kobu was fatally ill. So the Kobu died with the thought, 

“ l\I\- house will perish with my son.” 

So the Kobu’s intimate retainers did not look upon 
Yoshu as heir, especially father who did not perform his 
duties for a day. Yoshu was greatly angered for he knew 
it wa.s from distrust, and so he accepted father's I'esignation 
gi\it'g him only just enough for subsistence; and did not 
kill nor expel him. Yoshu feared to do that. Xor did I 
get frther's allowance but was left unemployed, for I was 
nr>t liked as I had been brought up from childhood at the 
Kobu’s knee. 

A r ear later father was slandered and so Yoshu took 
awa\’ his allowance, expelled us, and shut the door to 
emplo}-ment on me. Aly parents were cared for by their 
adopted son in ( )shu and I did not kiurw in the least what 
I shiuild do. I became a ronin, with only two followers, 
and li\ed with the merchants. My friends wi--hed to em- 
ploy me as a teacher for their sons, but I did not fanc\' it. 
Instead, I attended the lectures of famous teachers mornings 
and evenings, and paid my respects to m\' parents at noon. 

About that time I saw my elder sifter, w ho had died 
when nineteen, in a dream. I was greatly troubled and at 
da}' break went to my parents. The\' told me ni}' younger 
sister was cc.infined. So I uent to her pi. we Her child 
was Ijiirn easily Init sister died soon after. So I was with 
m}' parents more than ever I he iie-.xt soinmer I again 
saw sister in a dream and hurried to m\' parents. Xothing 
was the matter: but in a brief hour mother was taken ill 
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and after a while died. So father and I were left in our 
sorrow, lonely beyond expression. 

There was an old ronin who had often been at the 
Kdbu’s that came to father and said; — “ Yoshu will never 
employ your son again, for he particularly hates all who 
were trusted by the Kdbu ; I have known j'our boj- from his 
youth and share your grief that he cannot be a saviurai. 
Now I have a rich merchant friend who has a daughter but 
no son, and wants to marry his daughter to a samurai and 
will leave all his fortune to his son-in-law. He has en- 
trusted the affair to me, and if your son will have her he 
can provide ampl)’ for you. “ It is to talk this over that 
I have called." Father replied, “ Many thanks, but my 
son is not a child and I decide nothing for him. Consult 
with him." So father told me when next I saw him and 
I promised to see the man and went to his place. ‘‘ Very 
many thanks for j'our kindness," I said to him, “ but I 
have other plans and cannot consent." Then I went home 
and told father, — “ I know it is a grief to you that we are 
in such a condition and so poor, but I was born your son 
and shall never become the son of another. And in spite 
of poverty and of the fact that I cannot be employed any- 
where, I shall not forsake that samurai path which m}’ 
father and grandfather trod and become a merchant.” 
Father was highly pleased. “ There are many men of 
many minds," he .said “and though your father I c.annot 
decide such things for you. You answered well. It is 
filial piety to throw one’s seif away to help one’s aged 
parent but such conduct as yours is great filial piety. * I 

* McTiciu'’ givc'' the differing degree^ of filial piety. 1 he samurai on 
llakune Ta’s'. p. 13 ante illustrated filial piety hut Arai nouiidieii his father's 
heart instead (d his body and so showed “great filial piety.” He also 
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purp<ised to endure this po\'erty when I resigned my office 
and you need feel no concern at all." 

Another man planned a physician's career for me and 
said, — ■' Most physicians now-a-days are ignorant and with 
r'our learning and ability yon can soon surpass them all. 
The profession is not ignoble. Will you not learn it and 
so support your father?'’ Ifut I replied, “Medicine is for 
the aid of others, and I might well adopt this profession 
since I have no other f)rf)spects. But I have neither the 
learning nor the abilitj.', and were I to hurt men I should 
not have the i)hysician's benevolence. I cannot do this 
well, and the .\ncients said, ‘ T)o not kill innocent men.' ’’ 

At this time I had a .student friend who was the son of 
the richest man in Japan, and he said to me, — “ Father 
thinks you will be a famous scholar and told me to propose 
a marriage with the daughter of my deceased elder brother. 
Father will give you a mansion costing three thousand ryo 
and all you need for your studies.” I replied, “ I shall 
never forget your kindness but mast tell \’0u this old story, 
— One .summer a man was resting in the Divine ?iIonntain 
with his feet in the water when a tiny snake came and 
licked his toe. Soon it went away, but onl\- to return at 
once grown bigger. It licked his toe again, and a third 
time came, still bigger, and took his toe into its mouth. 
So when it went away the man put his short sword on his 
toe and when the snake came back again, yet larger than 
before, it took toe and sword into it.s mouth and the man 
jerking the sword cut the snake's mouth. It fled and he 

"liiAse-l I'lVdhy — ]>y iiMenijtloyed unul U'l<>rc<l ]>\ lii-s own loid. 

1 ni Di l.c ».iUj)l>Aed I>\ aiiulliei \\uul<l indiLaU- that he Ikid hucii uiiwoilhv 
• if iiiinidiiDcnt and this- \\(»iihl reflect upon In', nia'tor, •• 'i'hniBhi the 
I-ord CLfiscA tu ]>c I old, the itlainci i" '^idl jctauwi," Sho Ky\ 
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went int<3 the house and sluit the door, and lo, a great 
hubbub without. After an hour he went out and there 
dead before the house was a nionstroiis snake, ten feet long , 
with a frightful wound a foot in length across its head. 

The stc>r}', as likely as not, is not true but it serves to 
illustrate your propo.sal. The small snake gut a small 
wound, but the cut grew with its growth and became a 
foot in length. Should I, ignorant and unknown, accept 
your proposal the wound would be small, but should I really 
become famous it too would be great. To make a wounded 
■scholar with three thousand rju is not amusing, and besides, 
I do not rvant the small wound even now. Tell your 
father what I say." The girl afterwards married a well 
known scholar. Father fully approved my act, thinking it 
a matter of course and my illustration pat. 

Ill the summer of m_v twenty third year Yoshu's lijuse 
was destroyed and, as I have written, I was again gi\-en 
employment. When twenty-si;< I was recommended to 
Ki no Masatoshi Asson, Ilotta Chiku/.on no Kami. In the 
autumn of m\' twcntx'-cightii year lie was killed, liaving 
been charged witli plotting against the emperor, though 
there was no proof of his guilt. His sun was very unfor- 
tunate and cut down the allowance of his samurai and 
main' left his service. T was not in confidential relations 
with him or with his father, but woukl not leave at such a 
time, for if one ha> enough tor himsell and tamih' such 
de.sertions are not hwail, even though the service he unsatis- 
factoyv. It is natural that ,i sanutrai shoukl be poor, yet 
he must maintain his station, but finally my funds all 
gave out. 

.So in the spiing of my thiity-fifth v'ear 1 wrote out m\' 
thoughts and presented the paper to my lord, asking dis- 
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missal, I told my friends I had long desired this, but 
remained because of my lord’s misfortunes. They urged 
me to remain saying. ‘‘ Your livelihood is provided for and 
if \-ou go away you lose even that. Consider your wife and 
children if you domot care for your.self," Rut I told them 
“ either I should have left the ,service long before or have 
accomplished something in it, had he been fortunate. Rut 
in his misfortune it was the duty of a samurai to endure 
for years, Xow this going forth without knowing the 
future and with wife and children, will show m\' true tjualiU" 
and purpose. Heavens knows all, and there is no .such 
fear as )'ou suggest.” Rut my lord made no reply, nor 
told me his thought and so summer passed into autumn 
while he refused his consent. In the early autumn my 
child was born and when I again asked for my dismissal 
it was given me. 


CHAP'TER Y. 

LllCTURKR TO LORI) KOLU. 

I had, say, thirty cents in money and a few quarts of 
rice, so there was no danger of hunger for a few days. 
With wife and children I went to the temple Kbtoku in 
^Xsakusa, (we had long been pirishioners there), and took a 
house in the neighborhood. A man serwint ami a maid 
r\cnl with us. I tried to dissuade them and told tliem I 
had nothing for them, but they woukl go and said lhe\’ 
could pro\'ide for their own wants. 

The younger brother of a man I had fjrmerly taught 
heard of our circumstances and most une.xpectedly offered 
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to provide for us until I should find employment. Toward 
the end of autumn I moved to the east of the castle and 
there the number of my pupils constantly increased and 
there were many men of position amony; them. 

The next spring a man named Tani said to me, — “ You 
are from a house that is in ill repute with the Shogun and 
you follow a master who is unemployed. So your advance- 
ment is slow and difficult, though your learning is great. 
Consider your interests and change your school.” At 
first I only laughed at the suggestion, but when it was 
repeated the third time I replied : — “ You mean it for my 
good but you mis'ake. You remember how the disciples 
of Confucius still thought his teaching that which they 
should learn, e\’en when he was unemployed by the govern- 
ment, and suffered ivith him and followed him out of office 
as when he was in power. In gratitude for their favours 
we are taught to follow father, lord and teacher until death. 
IMy father is dead : I ha\'e no lord, and can tinly follow 
my teacher until death.’’ So Tani was silenced. * 

Kinoshita recommended me to his old lord, the prince 
of Kaga, but a man named Okajima Chushird, from that 
province, begged me to gi\'e place to him as he wished to 
return to Kaga to care for his aged mother ; but, lie added, 
the recommendation must come from Kinoshita. So I 
toUl Kinoshita that I was ready to serve any dainu’d but 
should refuse this appointment as I did not wish to stand 
in the way of Okajima. Kinoshita wept at my words and 


* lla\d'-lii wd-s Mniisicr of Ktlucdlioii aii<l m favour with the fifth 
Ho wa- llie iiead of llie uHicial 'sclu.lais, Aiul m.) 'I'ani advisctl 
Aral to lease Kinoshita and etmtll hi'- name, a'- a matUr nf form, amont: 
Hava'hi follower". 
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said, — “ Such conduct in these times is extraordinary It 
is worthy of the ancients!" And he recommended (dkajima 
fortluvith and told everyone what I had done. 

On the tentir day of tlie tenth month of my thirty-seventh 
year, Koriki lo no Kami asked Kinoshita who was first 
amony his followers, adding ‘‘ Toda Xayato no Kami sent 
me to ask." (Xow Toda was chief minister of Lord Kotn, 
the Shogun's heir ) Kino.shita replied, Arai of course, as 
you know " And on the fifteenth he said to me, " Koriki 
has not been here for a long time. Go and see him.'’ So 
I went to him and was asked many questions. On the 
fifth day of the twelfth month Koriki again visited Kino- 
shita, told him Toda's views, and arranged fur m\' recom- 
mendation. IIowcN'er, Kin<.)shita thought the salary too 
small and said he must first consult with me. He 
came to me that night, the next ilay saw Koriki again, 
was with me the following e\'ening when I gave him my 
answer, and on the morning of the set’enth our letter was 
sent in. 

The fir.st offer was an allowance for thirty men, but 
Kinoshita refu.sed at once sax'ing," Though learning can- 
not be measured by the pay yet the world judges by that. 
Some of nn' pupils who are inferior to Arai get more than 
you offer him. Tesides, he has not alwa\-s been a teacher 
but has twice held office as a s luiurai and so has his rank." 
So Koriki came again and said, “ You are right and we'll 
give him an allowance for fort}' men. Let him take that 
and we will sec as to the future.” Kinoshita would not 
agree even then, but I thought. Lord Kbfu is heir and so 
cannot be compared with other princes. If I now refuse 
I must hereafter refuse all offers unless the salary is larger 
W'c do not kinrw our fate, and I w ill accept. Kinoshita 
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thought I should wait a while before answering but I wish- 
ed to reply at once and so our letter was sent. 

I afterwards heard that Hayashi, Minister of Education, 
had refused the place for his disciples and that Toda heard 
of me and wished to recommend me but could not,, as I 
was not enrolled among Hayashi’s followers. And this 
was the reason Tani had come to me. A follower of 
Hayashi got the place, but was soon given other employ- 
ment, and then my engagement followed. 

On the fifteenth I was summoned to the residence of 
Lcu'd Kdfu and going on the morning of the si.xteenth was 
made his retainer b)’ Toda and the other ministers. On 
the eighteenth I met ni}' lord, and began my lectures, on 
the twenty-second, with an e.xposition of the “ Great 
Learning.” 

At the beginning of the new year my lord said to me, — 
“ I have thrice read the ‘ Four Classics,” the ‘‘ Little Learn- 
ing '' and the Kin-shi-rokti (A Cento from the Ancients) ; 
but still do not full}’ understand the \\'a\’ of the Sages. 
What should I study now ?’’ I replied in substance that 
the four great scholars teach the Ancient Sages’ Wa}' for 
the government of self and others, and must be our teachers 
in act and heart. Great government and great laws are 
set forth in the “Five Itooks ” and the.se must be .studied 
with the others. You have still time and with diligence 
}’our great ability will soon be apparent. Let u.s begin 
with the ] 5 ook of Odes and the Hotik of Rites.” So I 
expounded the former and Yoshida (a scholar of Ilayashi’s 
school) the latter, in daily lectures. 

Toward the end of that month my daughter died of the 
small pox and lU)- son had the tlisease, so I began my lec- 
tures on the thirteenth of the second month and, that year, 
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lectured one hundred and sixty two days, finishing on the 
twentieth of the eleventh montli. I illustrated my lectures 
with sketches. 

The next year I lectured upon the Hook of History and 
as we still had time left each day, at my lord's request, we 
read the History of China by Chtihi. That year I lectured 
se\'enty one days and ended on the eleventh day of the 
twelfth month. 

The following year I began the Spring and Autumn,* 
using the great commentaries, and Yoshida lectured on the 
H’lok of Changes. For si.x years I lectured on the Spring 
and Autumn, one hundred and fift}' seven days in all, and 
kept on with Chuhi’s history until my lord's death, h 

After m\' lecture we usually went to another room and 
took our ease. My lord would ask me questions about 
China and Japan and especially as to the history of the 
House of Tokugawa. So, at his rerjuest, I wrote a history 
of all the daimyb of more than ten thousand koku. I 
would first make an outline and, as he appro\'ed, would fill 
it out, making careful inquiry of the different daimyb. I 
began to write on the eleventh of the se\'enth month and 
finished in the tenth month. The hi.story was chiefl}' oc- 
cupied with the events of the eighty \’ear.s from 1600 to 
1660. It relates how the estates of 337 daimyb were won, 
inherited, augmented or decrea.sed. It is in twenty parts, 
one part introduction, two for conclusion and inde.x and 
ten for the Tokugawa family. I wrote the preface myself 
and presented it to the Shogun, the eighteenth Much, 
1702. He named it Ilankanpu. 

A In^tory I'V ( ’ni)fuciU'-. 

t 'I'lie work \< 111 500 \f)K. 'Ilie l-'i\e au- ihc I'lvc clas'-ical 

^cripturc> of the Chinc'^e. 
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At first 1 expounded the Book of Odes, tl'en the Four 
Classics with the Book of Filial Piet}', and parts of the 
Book of Rites. After iny lord became ShdgHn I went as 
his messenger to Kyoto, and when the Ki“>rean embas.sy 
came I met it. k'xcepting these times, nineteen j'ears 
were gi\'en to learning and I lectured 1 299 times before 
m\' lord. Others also lectured occasionalh' or regularly, 
especially on the Classics and thus history and the Classics 
were studied thoroughly. I have heard of no other ruler 
so fond of learning in China or Japan. 

In the end of the autumn of 1695 my lord told me to 
make a list of the books he should read, and, with Kino- 
shita’s help, I made one, naming one hundred and some 
tens of Works In the twelfth month he set two men to 
cataloguing his other books, and their list embraced two 
hundred works in Chinese and Japanese. He told se\'eral 
of us to put our own mark on an}' work we desired, 
but each so deferred to the others that vei'}' few were 
taken. I took only eleven books of those left b}- the 
others, for some of the works I had and others I thought 
more useful to the other retainers. But m\’ lord detained 
me and said, “ Here are some books I am particular!}’ 
fund of. I send them to your son and he gave me the 
Six Classics. The next New Year’s day I made a special 
feast for Kinoshita, showed him the books and got him to 
write an introduction for them. 

The fifth Octol )er, 1698, my house was burnt and my lord 
sent me filt}' grid rjo to help build my temporal}’ dwelling. 
Others of his retainers lost their dwellings but I was the 
onl}' one thus favored. But as I could rebuild with ni}' 
own funds, and as the gift would be best should the new 
bruise burn, I determined to buy something with the mone}- 
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that cou’.d not burn. So I bought a suit of anuour and a 
helmet, and thus showed ni\' readiness to die in his service. 

I give them, with the .sword I afterwards received, to my 
eldest s(')n that my descendants may know my purpose. 
Fi\-e years later, December 1703, my house again burned, 
but the armour and helmet were saved and I have them yet. 

Kinoshita died the twent\'-fourth December 1698 (aged 
78) and at his request I had charge, with another scholar, 
of his obsequies. 

Yearly, when the lectures began, we had an opening cere- 
mony, and the courses of study for the year were deter- 
mined. At the end of the ceremony I tvas always given 
two suits of clothes. 

Lectures began on the fifteenth day of the first month 
and were continued, even on ordinal-)' festivals days, until 
the end of the twelfth month, being interrupted onl)- by 
very great events. 

When I became feeble my lord bade me come in the 
evening during the hot weather, and in the middle of the 
day in winter. He had a fire box .set between us and an- 
other behind me when the weather was very cold. Wdien 
it rained or snowed he always sent a servant to bid me 
stay at home. 

lie wore his robes of ceremony at the lectures save in 
summer when he wore his unextended robes and a hakaniaA 
He did not sit on the dais but on the mats, nine feet from 
me. Even in the hottest weather he did not use his fan, 
nor brash away the mosijuitoes, and when he had a cold 
he carefully averted his head when he blew his nose. 
Though the lecture lasted two hours, all present sat im- 
movable throughout. 

The worn !»y sauuuai. 
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Spring and autumn he took me with him to his villa, and 
ga\'c me a special apartment with wine and tea. Often he 
asked ns to write verse. 

My lord gave me costumes at the four seasons and at 
the end of the year gifts of gold and silver ; and he began 
this before he became Shogun. When he mov’ed to the 
Castle he sent very fine silks for my wife and children in 
the spring, and in the summer fine tliin silks for them, with 
cakes, lie often sent these last, and this became the 
custom and was continued by his successor, although it 
was done for no one else. 


CHAPTER YI. 

THi: CiRlvAT KARTHOUAKK. 

On the thirtieth of December, 1703, when I was living in 
Yushima, llongo, at one o’clock in the morning I was 
astonished by a violent movement of the earth. Opening 
my eyes I seized ni}' .sword and rushed out as the slides 
about my room and those about the house fell. (loing 
to the rooms of my wife and children, I found them gone. 
There was high gromul at the back of my house which 
I feared, and so we gathered at the front and put w ooden 
slides (doors) under us lest the earth shoukl <.)[)en. 

Ihere I left my famih’ while I j)ut on my rolx's of 
ceremony ami went to my lord’s, taking three seiwants 
with me and leaving the otliers with ni)' wife. We went 
on the run. I feared I .should be ver\- thir.st}- and had 
taken out some medicine and [)ut it on one side while I 
dressed, but disgracefully forg\)t it as I lan out in my haste. 
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Ab I hurried by the ea^t gate of Kanda hlx'diin there 
was another violent shock All the merchants left their 
houses and gathered in the plaza, and I told them to put 
out the lights in their shops for fear of hre. At Alegane 
bridge, I met my wife’s younger bwither ge'ing tr) uur 
place, and told him to go on and take chaige there. 

Crossing the bridge I turned south, then west, then 
south again, and bv the light < f the moon saw a man on 
horseback in the middle of the .street. It was Fuiierla, 
lord of W'akasa, and he had been stopped by some water 
whose depth ho did not know. Followed by nn" serwuits 
I jumped across and wet in\- feet but j'Ut on other sandals 
and went on. At Kanda bridge there was another tenible 
.shock. The crash of iK.aiscs was like the breaking of 
chopsticks, ami the cries of men mingled rvitli the noise. 
The .stones of the castle wall fell <.mi the dogp.ith with 
clouds of dust. W'e thought the bridge weiuld fall, and 
were separated from the bank b\' a gap of three or four 
feet which we jumped, and ran into the gatew’ay. The 
board.s which covered the plaster on the Ikuiscs sliook 
lik'C cloth and fell with a crash. 

-\s I came to the 1 atsu-no-kuchi, I saw lire arising in 
nn- lord's enclosure, ami as it was low down feared the 
mansion had fallen. So I was greatly troubled and m\- 
heart rushed ahead at sucli a pace that m_\- feet seemed 
to stand still. 

('roing a <|uarter of a mile or so I heard a horse, and 
looking back saw Fujieda. — " I am gi'eally troubled by the 
fire,” I said, “ \ou are the lord of W'akasa I lake it.’’ 
“ Ves," he answered, “ pardon my preceding \'ou.’' At 
the llibi_\-a gale the guard house h.ul fallen .md I Iw.ird 
cries of tho dying. A little further on was ITiiieda, dis- 
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mounted, stoppetl by a hill of tile,'> fallen from the guard 
house of the Sakurada gate which his horse could not 
pass. “ Please c<rme with me,” I said, and we climbed 
over and went in. ^\s we went in through the small gate 
we saw that the guard house had fallen and \s as in flames, 
and that the mansion .still stood : and we were comforted. 

The great west gate .stood open though the guard house 
had fallen and Fujieda passed in, but I said, “ I'll go 
through the small west gate as usual.” Hut the buildings 
had so fallen that I coukl not get in, and I again met 
Fujieda and took him to the kitchen entrance where we 
got through at last. The ceilin.g was hanging from one 
corner but I passed through and went to my usual place 
near my lord's. There I met the present lord of Echizen, 
Zembo -\ssou and asked him of m\' lord's safetv', and told 
him I had \’entured to come without waiting to be sum- 
moned, and we went to m\- lord’s apartment. The roof of 
the verandah on the east, was co\-ered by a house which 
had fallen on it, and the attendants were all in the garden 
at the south, and they told us that my h.ird was in the 
garden still beyond. Toila, Keiide, Inoue and others were 
in the sc.iuth garden and we consulted witli Igarashi who 
was in charge of the apartments and took out some ten 
mats and spreatling them in the garden all sat down. 

The shaking continued and the hills b\’ the garden 
liond fell, making the broatl i)ond narrow. Sakae Saemon- 
no-jo INLisatada was commanded b.) jnit out the conflag- 
ration; and indeed were it to continue we shoukl all have 
t<i move again. 

My lord was dressetl in hakama with an outer robe, and 
as he went to the south of his apartment he saw and 
called me. I went ti.> him, and was askerl about past 
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earthquakes and then he went to his apartment. When 
day dawned he said, “ I shall yo to the office.’’ I said 
in the ear of the lord of Xagato, “ With these severe 
shocks continuing is that wise?" “ Xo," he replied, "but 
I could not \'enture to stop him," and, meanwhile, he was 
gone. As I could not accompany him I went to see 
the fire. 

l\Ian)' bodies had been pulled from the ruins, and as 
the wells were dry there was no water, e.xcept in the 
pond and it was forbidden to use that. 

The lord of Oki took me to breakfast to Zenbo's house. 
During the night I had eaten nothing but a trifle Ur. 
Sakamoto had given me from his sleeve, which I had 
soaked in water, and I was very hungry and ate much 
and drank some wi le. Going awa\-, as I passed the house 
of the lord of Ichi, I was invited in and given tea. 

When I heard that my lord was returning I went to 
meet him, and went back across the gardens with him and 
his two ministers to the place where he had asked me 
about the earthquakes. He said that the crowds reminded 
him of the throngs he had seen in his j-outh when he 
went to Ueno to see the flowers. 

The fire was put out at last; and at one o'clock my 
lord came out again and called for me and asked about 
my family. I told him I had heard nothing since the 
previous night when I had left them. Then he said,- — 
“ When I went to my villa at Yanaka, I was told that 
your house stands at the foot of a hill." “ So it does,” I 
replied. “This shaking may continue fur days,” he .said, 
and if there is another shock as severe as last night you 
need not come again. Xow go home.” 

As 1 went out 1 found some of my people. Tho.se 
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who liad come \vitli me had been relic\ed by others, and 
had been back to niy house and had come again ; and 
their report that all was well removed my anxiety. I got 
home at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The next day when I went to my lord’s, I found that 
the mansion was so aslant that a temporary building had 
been set up on the eastern polo ground and that my 
lord was there. 

The earthquakes continued and I feared fire. The 
plaster had fallen’off my .storehouse and I had it moi.stened 
and put on again. As I expected, on the night of the 
sixth there was a fire. I put all my valuables in the 
storehouse ; but as I feared the plaster would fall off 
again with the repeated shocks we dug a big hole, and 
put my books and manuscripts in it, covered it with six 
mats and put earth on top and lied. The neighboring 
houses burned and when we returned wc found one had 
fallen across our hole and was still on fire. We put it out 
and pulled away the timbers They had displaced the 
earth and one of the mats was on fire. We pulled it away 
and put it out. The store house was unharmed ; and we 
laughed at our misplaced labour. 


CHAPTER YU. 

1 ‘ROMOTIOX. 

On the thirty-first of December, 1704, my lord was made 
the heir apparent. I hurried with my congratulations as 
soon as I heard the news. All passers were stopjxjcl at 
Tatsu-no-guchi because of the i)reparations for his removal 
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tn the western castle. Giving my name and business I 
was permitted to pa.ss. 

At my lord’s mansion I met a crowd of officials who 
had come to accompam" him ; and I sought out Zembd 
Asson who was eating. I sent in my congratulations 
through him and said, as he finished his meal. “Tell 
ni_\- lord that I have nothing to add to my iivstructions 
given in the \-ears past. Remember them and it will be 
well with the empire. I came to say thi.s." Afterwards 
I was told that my lord replied. — “ Surely I shall not 
forget them. Have you forgotten, Zembo ? ” 

Then I remained at home for twenty days or so when 
a man said to me, " .Ml Lord Kofu's retainers have been 
promoted and made retainers of the Heir Apparent ex- 
cepting you and me. Others sent in tlwir petitions and 
1 shall send in mine. Join me.” But I replied, “That 
him we sciwed so lr>ng has reached this exalted position 
is enough. I ask no other reward In spite of my ■worth- 
lessness I have long been his teacher an.l now .shall do 
nothing oil m\- own account unless summoned. I j refer 
to rise or fall in accordance with the precedents and f‘)r 
the sake of the empire. Though others petition yet with 
these \iews I cannot. Thanks fir y<.iur information but 
I cannot act with you.” 

.\fter one day, on the evening of the twentieth, I was 
told that preparations were being made for the promotion 
r)f several of us to the immediate presence of the Heir. 

The twenty-first, at the monkey Innir (four p.m.) 
Zembd came f'r me and I went at once. (dllieis als,:) 
had been detailed f>r our reception, there- weiv seven rif 
us, and conducteal us to the appointed place aiul there 
three nobles met us. Zcmbij and Jxoide gaee us our in- 
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sti'uction from the Heir and then all departed, I only 
being asked to remain. I was told who were my supe- 
riors, what would be my duties and ni)- place of atten- 
dance. Koide said to me, “• Our lord’s affairs are now the 
affairs of the empire and we alas ! are wanting in ability 
and knowledge. Do not fail to remonstrate and advise 
freely for we depend upon your great learning.” This 
was when we two were alone. Alas ! Shortly after he 
died, through evil fortune. Zembd came to me after the 
others were gone, and told me the events of the past 
weeks and when my lectures should begin and their hours. 
I went home an hour later. (.After this I entered my 
lord’s enclosure by the middle gate, passed her grace’s 
apartments and entered my lord’s private rooms.) 

On the twent)--third came a letter bidding me to the 
Now Year’s festival. 

The ne.xt day I went to the castle and on the eleventh 
began mj' lectures, and continued daily as before. 

On the twenty-third of September, 1705, I was advanced 
one grade in rank. 

The next year, twenty-fifth of June, 1706, I was given 
land, timber and two hundred ryb for a new house, and 
removed to it on the second of -September. On the seventh 
of the same month I was permitted to go to the castle 
by the private gate of the mapletree hill and the back 
entrance. 

When m\' lord's child was born, I was informed with 
the family and went with them to pay my respects. 

When m\' lord heard of mj' removal he gave me per- 
mission to use another entrance to the castle. I lived 
near the Pheasant bridge and the gate was a small one 
near by. f)n the last day of the month I was invited 
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to the Xo" performance in the castle in honor of the 
infant, and I went in company with its uncle, the younger 
brother of its motlier. (This child Ih'ed only a little 
while.) 

On the seventeenth of December, 1706, I was summoned 
to the castle. The night before there had been an earth- 
c]uake, that morning there were sounds like thunder, 
ashes covered the ground like snow and a thick cloud 
in the south-west nashed like lightning. As I entered 
the castle the ashes covered the ground, and trees and 
glass Were white. ?dy lord had gone to the palace of 
the Shogun and returned at the sheep hour (two p.m.). 
The heavens were black as I went to him and I lectured 
by candle light. The ashes ceased falling in the dog 
hour, (eight p. m ) but the earth continued its shaking 
anti roar. ( )n the nineteenth again the heavens vere 
tlarkened, there were thunderings and at evening a.shes 
fell in abundance. W’e learned that day that i\It. Fuji 
was in eruption. Black aslies fell constantly until the 
eleventh of January (170S). On the twentieth it snowed 
and every one had a cold. On New Year’s day it rained 
heavily. (23 Jaii. 1708). 

On the first of March an edict commanded the removal 
of the ashes from the ba.se of Mt. h'uji, in the four prov- 
inces of IMusashi, .Sagami, Suruga and INIikawa ; and as 
the expense was great, a tax of six ryo per hundred koku 
of land was laid upon each daimyo. 

On the fifteenth a new currency called “ t'lju ” was made. 
In April vas a wonderful fall of white hair, some of it 
coming on my own ground h'olks further reported 
many wonderful things, but I put down only what I saw. 

Towanl the end of July the people who lived near my 
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house were comjjcllecl to move, to make room for the 
erection of a new palace at the north of the castle. 

Near the end of September a law wa^ issued forbidding 
the cutting of horses’ hair, and all, both those led and 
those ridden, soon looked like beasts from the wilderness. 

In early November the “tofu'’ were issued. 

In the same month three laws for the protection of 
biids and beasts were issued, and so even men whose 
duty it was to ride walked instead and Ld their horses, 

Shopkeepers disliked the “ tbju " and would not take 
them, so the governmen: commanded e\ery one to send 
in his promise to accept them at once, and while this 
work was still incomplete the x'car ended."'' 

The Shogun was ill, and ni\' lord held the New Year’s 
reception in his stead. (lOth Teb. ijop) I rvas ill and 
remained at home. In the afternoon of the tenth I saw 
a great hurrying to and fro and in the evening was 
astonished to learn that the Shogun was dead. (20th 
February 1709). 

Ihe “ Ay^/ “ Were inC‘>n\cnn.nL in an<l worth only llucc 

tenth> of iheir nominal \aUie. 'I'hc people naiiually ilnl not Mani to ii'C 
them and veiy sescre pcnaUjc-> wxie lliroaioned. I'or the law*' about 
bea-'ls see supra inin*. 'I'lie now nian'^iun wa-' the linal (.\Ua\a;^aiiLC 
of the fifth Shr.y;ini. 



BOOK II. 


ADVISER TO THE SHOGUN. 


CHi5.I»TEI« r. 

THE SlinOUX’S TREASURY. 

On the tenth day of the new year I heard of the Shogun’s 
death and we were all sunnnoned, for the ne.Kt da\', to 
the we.'^tcrn castle. I tor>k a confidential communication 
fi 'f the Shogun and purposed sending it to my lord by 
Zeinbd but he was so occupied that I could not see him 
and I sent it in by his younger brother, iVkihira. I had 
written of the three most important things that needed 
immediate reform. That e\-ening rain fell, the first .since 
the second December. 

I went dail\' but did not meet Zembd until the fifteenth 
when I asked as to my papeis. On the 17th the ‘‘ tdju ” 
were recalled, aiul again it rained all nig'ht. At this time 
the removal of the dwellings from the north of the castle 
M as likew Ise stopped. 

( 3 n the nineteenth the Shogun askerl me about the 
Gor.'.'a-rci''' of Ic\'asu and I went home anil Mrotc an e.x- 
position of it and before [ had started the ne.\t day was 
summoned in haste. An'd that afternoon as I intended 
to go home the Shogun sent for me again. That day 
the decree for the protection of birds and beasts M'as 
repealed. 


ills o A UillcclKni nl law" nr f,,;- mu<laiiL.c 

<'f tht- 1 <1 In havf I'Cfu fnriiH-<l I>v 
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The funeral rites were on the twenty-second. They had 
been postponed becau.se of the rain whicii fell from the 
17th to the 20th. 

Many servants of the late Shdoun desired to become 
priests at his death and Kippo his prime minister was 
told to select eleven, hie himself wished to be of the 
number as he had been especially fa\’ored b}- his master and 
had been elevated from a low p<'isition to his present 

rank. The Shogun reccignised the force of hi.s plea but 
would not grant the lequest as it did not accord with 

usage and niight be made a precedent. I’ut Kippo was 
told that he niight resign, give his honois to his son 

and then become a priest if he so wished ; and this he 

did. t 

On the iSth ILu'a^hi, Minister of Kducatioii, was told 
to write the eiiitaph for the late '■hdgun. as thw liatl been 
the duty of Ha\-ashiT house for geiieiation- So 

he wrote it aiul on the lolh [-.resented it with his proofs 
that it accorded with the [irecedent'-. I'ut I siiowed the 
Shogun that it was badh’ written, niisttiken and not ac- 

'I'lio ( tf.ich ihnr ilic nf -stiu -men miluciK*. Ik-Jivcn. 

1 he evil law- of ihc lale ]/i"UL;hl ruiT- y uilbjuake-, 

etc, nii'l (iri'U^lit ; hul iheir l-iuiit^hl iliy l<in^e<l f<'r laiii. 'I'he 

funeial wa- In jn-iniii iIk iTjual. fnr ihi ( la— - -av, *• ( han|;t' 

nnl your falher'- way for iliicy \yai-.‘ hii 1»\ a ke,al lieliMU while the 
late ^hne;uu was uiil>urie<l he was nni .ha'l ami the u[Kal wa- pn— iMe, 
as his ael. 

t iHirinL; nueieni tinu- teiiaiii -< i\:ni- w«.:e hiMuh wiili iheir 
Innh, Imt lalyf iinai;e- wiie -.ih-tiiiiKil h-i ili- m. n I'lmtit; llu- a^t- nf 
feudal strife the cu-tom iy\i\yil, a- an evp.c "i.iu nf enllu'-Ui-Ue ln\aUy 
and Inve. T eadinti; ' n-,// di'iu<i tlm hi>n.iiii. lh< tu-t'-ni w i- tinalU 
al )nli-hcil in Al) ]’>i,ttlii nni' 1 -ii 1 -• .ind yn'Ti<K mi tl nt| n 1 il- L;a\ t up 

nttice — an<l, a- ah'>\.‘. (.fi.ji .unn ! inmna-n.i - ..n i!.. .Uadi nf iIi.m- hml 
. — ynii-lruiim lU' lalh llu nia\un--a 


. ' I onilml 


i\e iwn ina-u 1'. 
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cording to precedent. So I wa.-' bidd.en to write one and 
mine and Hayashi's were sent to t'le priest in Xikko 
who judged that mine was right. So it was sent to 
Hayashi and he was told to write with it as model, and 
so he did. 

On the 27 th I sent in another o iinmi'nication to the 
Shogun : — ‘‘ leyasu was endowed w ith courage* and wisdom 
and won the I'.mpire. hloreover, i’.is long line of illus- 
trioiLs ancestors so transmitted their virtues to him that 
he was enabled to bequeath the Empire to his heirs. He 
had many children and while some died young four be- 
came lords of great provinces. 'I'lie sece>nd Shogun had 
three sons but after the trouble of the loid i.>f Suruga 
onl\' the adopted son of the lord <.4' Aid, at was left, be- 
■sides the heir. 'I'wi) sons r,f the third .Shogun became 
daimj'o. The fourth Shogun had no son but, at his 
death, adopted his brother as his heir He had a .son 
who died immediately hi' father l)eeame Shchgun, and a.s 
there was no other son Lord Kofu wa' made heir. Thus 
tw'ice has the line failed and twice have heirs been 
adopted since the third Shdgun, sureh’ a gne\’uus thing 
within an hundred vvars i 4 Ie\asu It has not been 
without its cause, 

“ Now that your 1 [igluic's has become Shogi.u 1 deeply 
fed the need of a retorm in the gowrnment, and for a 
renewed connectii'n with tlie virtue of L;y.isu fir Heaven 
has taken notice i.>f the evil. Howewr, after m\* teaching 
for so man)’ t'cars I need not rlwe'l on thi'. 

l?ut one thing should be done at once, Let the children 
of the Itmperor no longer be forced to become nionlvs 
and nuns but give his swns estabbTlmieiits and let 
his daughters be marrieel. Nobunaga bsgan the t\ ork 
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of restoring’ the state of the Imperial Family, Hide- 
yoshi continued it and leyasu comjdcted it but still the 
Prince Imperial only is pro\ ided with an establishment. 
The others are left as before, to save expense as other- 
tvise the famil\' mipht become too numerous ; and to 
avoid entanpliny alliances and a possible revolt against 
the Tokupawa rule. Xcither reason is good. The Toku- 
gawa Shogun prepare estates firr their children. Even 
common men do the same and it is t!ie es^x^cial wish of 
men of rank. Why siva’ld the Empeior only be for- 
bidden to pro tide for his en\ n ? 

“ The expense will m.it be too great for the Empire to 
sustain, as the number of the Emperor's famil)’ is or- 
dained by I leawn and cannot be exceeded. So in the 
Tokugawa line there haw been two failures in an hund- 
red years." 

" Xor is there danga.r froni alliances. When as in the 
Genji and I lo b tunes th.re i^ mi-government, though the 
lemperor's .-oils be ]'rlest' th._\' may leaw th.eir retire- 
ment and head, armie-. ii’ee rak.dcura-no-Aliya and Dai- 
tu-no-ufiya If the g.over'iment i- gond there is no cau.se 
for fear, and if e\’il ilvere i- no e-ca[)e ; so let us stop this 
practice and set up e't.ib'.i-l'.ment.s for the sons, and many 
the daughters to th. e u'. .mhers tf tlie Tokugawa family." 

The Shogun li-teii.il attentively and said so great a 
proposal needed careful thought. I’n.ith suggestions wore 
adopted. 

This erne tiling I dul fu' the country which gave me 
birth and \' ]i,)s.- IniP' ri.il favnr 1 had reeeiwd. " 

~ 1 h El -‘gii i inii'i-sL .1 U icc of Iho oMiciaU. lie 

c-stabli-lu d life ta lulv i-l K lu-in w, iv.i a'l-l fi'nn dii- iuanch of the 
Ini|)‘iial Ifoti- itii.n, til. jiig-giii I "i. ll.IM \U‘l^ii!nto. I lie only 
liuic ilie ad\ic.e v- !<> daiiL;iiiL; va- IiiIIoWliI wJ'- mi iSfti. 
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But alas 1 I had feared in secret on- lord died and 
the line was broken a^ain, though tlie present Shogun, 
through leyasu's wise plan, continues the faniih' to the 
blessing of the I'uiipire. 

l\Iy argun'ient was very long and ga\'e the Chinese and 
Japanese precedents. It is not easy reading for the un- 
learned, and I ha\ e ])ut down here only its brief outline. 

I alsi) urged that the Shogun’s in\-estiturc be brought 
in haste from Kyoto 

On the 14th of INIarch ( 17091 I was called to the castle 
and told the following by Zenrbd Asson at the request of 
the Shogun : — Since the funeral as tiie minister.s have been 
on duty in turn in the castle this has been the topic of 
their discussion \-i/. — ()ur Lord must take his proper 
place at once and occup\' tlw palace of the Shogun with- 
out dcla)'. Now the cu-toin is that the palace of the late 
Shogun be destroyed and a new one built for his succe.s- 
sor. But the treasury is bare and r\e cannot build. 

Coder the late Shogun, ikubo. Lord of Kaga, was 
minister of finance and he left e\'erything to .Shigehide, 
Lord of Omi, Kijipo Lord of Mino, and Shigetomi Lord 
of Tsushima, Kaga did m.it know the condition of the 
treasury and the other official! were still more ignorant. 
T'lverything was in Sliigeliicle's hands and this is liis 
statement of the present situation, — 

The income is 4,000,000 kokii of lice and 760,000 or 

770.000 gold ryo. 40,000 ryo were from the Nagasaki 
customs and 6,000 /'!'■' troni the k.rlo s.ike tax .300,000 
ryo go f ,r salaries and the rein.iinder is fjr all else. But 
hist \var the exiienditure was 1,400,000 ryo besides 

700.000 or Soo.ooo ry> needed fir the new palace in 
Kyoto. So the deficit is very large. Kwn were the late 
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Shogun still ali\'e we should have nothing, but now we 
need in addition money for the elaborate ceremonies on 
the forty-ninth day after the late Shogun’s death, for the 
erection of the mortuary chapel, for the Shogun’s new 
palace and for the Imperial palace in Kyoto. W’c have 
only 370,000 ryb in all ; of this 240,000 ryb is the balance 
of the 400,000 ryb collected for the removal of the ashes 
from the base of I\It. Fuji. This balance we had pur- 
posed to use in the erection of the palace to the north 
of the castle. But should it be used for present needs it 
will not meet the tenth part of them. 

Kaga-no-Kami was astonished at this statement and 
found, on consultation with Shigehidc that the expendi- 
tures of the late Shogun were twice his revenues and that 
the treasury was thus exhausted. So in 1695 the gold 
and silv'er coinages were debased and that j’ear and the 
following a profit was made of 5,000,000 ryb and so the 
deficit was met. But all was used in the exi^cnditures 
entailed b}' the earthquake of 1703 and the deficit re- 
appeared. .So in August 1706 they again debased the 
silver and yet the deficit was not met. So last year 
Tsushima-no-Kami advised the debasing of the copper 
coins ‘‘ having no other means to meet the deficit.” 

As Kaga-no-Kami knew nothing of all this the other 
officials simply adopted the plans of Shigehide, ( )mi-no- 
Kami. The Shogun had known that the treasury was 
bare but had not imagined such an extremity. He can 
not find it in his heart to debase the coinage further and 
de.sires some other means of lelief But Omi-no-Kami 
replies to him ; “ Though blamed for debasing the coinage 
what other resource remained ? How else could the govern- 
ment have been carried on the past thirteen }’ears and the 
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suHering caused by the earthquake and other calamities 
have been relieved ? Hereafter, in good years we can 
easily restore the value of the coins." And all the officials 
agreed with him, that calamities cannot be guarded against 
and that Omi-no-Kami’s suggestion is the only one pos- 
sible. But the Shogun exclaimed, — “ Though that sounds 
reasonable still had not the coinage been debased perhaps 
the calamities had not come. * And if others come there 
will be no remedy remaining and the Tokugawa house will 
end with me ! Why then should I torture the people ? 
Find some other remedy 1 ” When the Shogun said this 
those present wept bitterly and could say nothing, until 
after a little Akimoto Tajinia-no-Kami said, “ We thank 
you for your words ’’ and all withdrew. The Shogun 
tells you to consider this subject well as the discussion 
affects the whole Fmpire 

As I listened to this account I thought of the funds in 
( )saka and further that last year’s revenue must be still 
on hand as only the funds of the last year but one could 
Ire used for current needs. But on inquiry I was told that 
all was gone. In leyasu’s time thirty great gold pieces f 
had been made and stored as a resource for need in time 
of war ; but I rvas told that only one or two remained. 
But still I sent this answer to the Shogun. — “ The Book 
of Changes says, “ When things are at the worst a way 
appears." And now, though the funds are gone yet the 
Fmpire is the Shogun’s. Why should he be troubled. I 
will arrange his affiirs." 

■■■■ the tlioiric- that iiatuiij- c\iU arc ptini-.limcut', f(ir mlsi^ov- 

crnnicnt. 

j 'ilic-'C were •'turd n«)t iii Icyasu*'. time Imt in the pcriotl Manji* 
Kach contained 44 Xt-v/// 700 )i:t\ 
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Before this occurred I had another matter I wished to 
lay before tlie Shogun, and so that night I wrote and on 
the morrow sent him two papers through Zembo, Their 
import is summed up in the words of Confucius in the 
analects when he undertook the government ; — “ Be careful 
and so use truth : Be economical and so cherish men : 
employ men with regard for the times ; " and in the Great 
Learning, “ If producers arc many and consumers few : 
If users use slowly and workers work fast, there will e\’er 
be enough.” This I have taught so thoroughly in the 
past that I need not enlarge upon it now, but if we act 
upon it the treasury will be full in a few years. To stop 
the debasing of the currency is to confer a bles.sing on 
the people. The ceremonies of the forty-ninth day, the 
erection of the mortuary chapel and the investiture must 
go on whether there is money or not ; but were the 
treasury full, it would not accord with filial piet\' to destroy 
the old palace and build a new one at once. Business 
can be carried on in the castle and let the Shogun abide 
in his present mansion. By and by wheir there is money a 
new one can be built. 

I do not agree with Unii-iio-Kami that we have only 
370,000 ryo, for the money spent last year was collected 
the year befoi'c and we have 760,000 rvJ of last \'ear’s 
taxes still (( )mi-no-Kami had I'casons of his own for 
concealing this.) So in all we liave more than 1,100,000 
ryo. Xeed I add, that things rerpiired at once may be 
paid for later on? Fay wliat we must, postpone what we 
may, say a half, and we can do all. Then let a propor- 
tion of the late Shogun’s debts be paid each \-ear till all 
is paid. As of old l^'eng I <if the Later I Ian d\-nast\- 
said, " Let the nation not forget the attacks of the n.orthcrn 
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tribes,” so I beg that our condition be not forgotten but 
that care be exercised ; and a great blessing will be bes- 
towed upon the Empire. 

The Shogun was greatly pleased with my counsel and 
when I went to the castle on the sixth, further debasement 
of the coinage and the destruction of the late Shogun’s 
palace had both been forbidden. This was the first of mj- 
being consulted on affairs of state. * 


II. 

SUNDRY AFFAIRS OF STATE. 

On the twelfth of IMarch I sent in a memorial to the 
Shogun concerning the pardoning of criminals. The fol- 
lowing is its import : — Of old the pardoning p(.)wer was 
used for the rectification of errors or for the release of 
those whose relatives needed their aid ; but now it is used 
indiscriminately, for those whose guilt is great as well as 
for those whose offence was small, for the con\ icted as for 
those still unconvicted. Relatives petition and the gov- 
ernors decide and then .summon all who are pardoned to 
the temples and there set them free. Hut unless there is 
a petition e\’en those who deserve pardon are kept until 
death. Besides the pardoning is in Edo only and thus 
prisoners iimler the daiiuyo and hatauiolo get nothing ot 

" “After my j)*jtiUnn < >mi in> Kami pcmuatlL*! the to build the 

dlw palace, ^ince the fuiuK wcu ’»•«) iinc\])ectecllv I Ft cst more 

than 700,000 r\7‘ aiicl the niuiliiaiy chapil 200,000 / ru. ( iltlcials 

^rcat au'l •'inall tlioii^ht <mly of tlieir own piolit an<l merthant'' and 
artizaiu wcie of the same mind, d lie l\iU of the lal« o it;ii wme imt 
tln ruiyhl} lef-Tinetl and now lliev luk^ni attain.'’ 
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the benefit. It is not a great forgiveness, but a petty fol- 
lowing of ancient precedents. It is no longer as of old 
a blessing to the people through pity. 

The officials of the late Shogun were intolerably severe ; 
for a bird or beast’s sake a man was put to death, all 
the family suffered with the criminal and no one could 
be in peace. Even when not imprisoned parents and 
children were made beggars Truly the people suffered ! 
How many thousands and tens of thousands thus suffered I 
do not know. Relief can now be found only by a great 
pardoning throughout the Empire. * 

Precedents show however that such release of prisoners, 
in China and Japan, has been at times of revolution or of 
public rejoicing, not as now at the death of a ruler. Do 
we not teach criminals to desire the Shogun’s death ? 
The [iroverb says, “ One blessing cannot conquer ten 
thousand curses.” 

But all should not be changed at once. On the 49th 
pardon according to the usual custom and later, when you 
are inv'ested, make a general pardoning for the whole Em- 
pire, As I \Vu said, “ In general pardoning is some 
reason and great evil;” and Chu-ko I-iang said, “ Let the 
government exhibit great virture and not bestow small 
favors ; ’’ and Sun Yueh .said, “ Pardoning is for e.xtra- 
ordinai)- times : it is not the rule.” When the Empire is 
in confusion because the government does wrong and not 


( liniiiials woultl ])C coinitlcd only after confcs'bion. ’lurlure was iisetl 
to elicit ctMires'5i()ns, but many were kept in prison a hfe-time unconvicted, 
llicir cases not bcin^ decitled. The panlonin^ p«^wer was intended to 
ri|,;lit .such wKino^^. '[.he taking to temples ami freeing there Cunlams a 
hint of the Ikuhlhi-st merit-making liv bluing cabled Itird' an<l '■cttinij; them 
fret- in teiupk ^^rMiuuh. 
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because the people commit crimes, tlien \\& must pardon. 

My paper was discussed and further particulars were 
asked. On the 17th my daughter's illness, it was small 
po.x, kept me at home. On the 20th the mother of the 
late Shogun died and a messenger brought the news. On 
30th the decision as to the pardons was reached. 

The Shogun examined the records of imprisonments 
during the late reign, being buried from night until morning 
with the reading, and released 956 persons. On the death 
of the mother of his predecessor he pardoned 92 others, 
and the daiutyo and hatamoto released, throughout the 
Empire, 3737. When he was invested, 8th June 1709, 
he pardoned 2901, and the and hatamoto 1863 more. 

Xo such pardoning had been known since the establish- 
ment of the Tokugawa regime. * 

The daimyo did not agree at first as they thought there 
was no precedent, so I was commanded to write out the 
reasons for my proposal. And from this time the Shogun 
examined the records of the courts himself and then passed 
them on to me, when I wrote my opinion and sent it to 
him and, finall\', he made the decision. This showed a 
care for the people that was unparalleled. 

At my request the Shogun forbade gambling, the ex- 
tortions of the firemen, street walking and [ndvate pros- 
titution. The sons of the members of the Loyal League 
were pardoned at this time : actors were forbidden to wear 


“ 'i’hi'. year mca-sles and binall pox were epitleinie and mj many died 
lliat the ti>]i dew over only a lioU'^e or ''O m a distance of three S([iiarc-'. 
My ‘'CCund daughter and one of my mmi-s were so ill tliat the doctor could 
do no mure, Init tliey ^ot well, ‘l>y the help of Heaven' tlie doctor said. 
Perhaps he wa'> rii;]it. The Hook f)[ Chanj^es sa} ■«, — ‘'I huiidLi, rain, then 
clear weather.’ So came a to tlic people.' 
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swords and to associate with other folks : the wearing of 
silk crape, the visiting of temples in a series by women, 
and the cutting of the hair of beggars, were also prohibited.* 

On the 1st of April the decision as to the intimate officials 
of the late Shogun was announced : all hatamoto of more 
than 10,000 koku rvere promoted one grade and the ranks 
were e.stablished. The women of the late Shogun were 
sent to their homes, t 

On the nth of May the new regime was formally 
instituted, and on the 13th 730 sons of hatamoto were 
summoned to the ShSgun’s presence and presented their 
congratulations through Zembo Asson. 

On the 28th of April I had asked that my son might 
be presented and the Shogun not only consented but pro- 
posed to give him an office usually bestowed only on the 
sons of v'ery high officials, l^ut I did not wish precedents 
violated in my favor and so declined this very great and 
e.special honor, and my son was given the same office with 
the sons of other officials of my rank. 

On the 6th of June I was invited to attend the investiture 
with the officials nearest my lord and was loaned then 
proper robes. At the ceremony, the 8th of June, I stood 
nearest the Shogun. I was akso present at the ceremonies 
of the lOth and the nth, when the ambassador of the 
Emperor from Kyoto was rcceixed and dismissed. And 
at the further ceremonials observed throughout my lord’s 


The Loyal League avenged the death of their lord liy killing his foe, 
and Averc commanded to commit hara-kin and their mmis Mere punidied. 
Tlic sk)r\ is mcU li>ld Ity Milford in “Tales of ( )ld Japan/’ The visitinj^ 
of the temples liy women le<l to immorality. 

f ‘‘He was fond of wtimen and called in any one who ttjok his 
fancy, afterwards keeping lier in charge of Kipjx) and I'erusada/' 
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life I was given a most distinguished position near his 
person. This honor was bestowed because of my minute 
knowledge of the ceremonies. 

On the 2gth of July I sent in another memorial calling 
attention to the condition of the Shogun’s arms and stand- 
ards, which had been so neglected during the many years 
of peace that they were useless. The Shogun privately 
told his officials to make the needed repairs and have all 
in readiness for the festivals of the next two years ; and 
he did not inspect his armoury that year lest shame should 
be cast on the niemoiy of his predecessor. 

On the gth of August the Sliogun’s son was born and 
called, temporarih', Serada instead of Tokugawa, accord- 
ing to custom. * And in connection with this birth I 
told the Shogun there were ten things I questioned in 
the ordinary account of his family line. The documents 
sustained me and the Shogun was much impressed with 
my accurate information. I had stumbled upon certain old 
books and letters that gav’e much information while 
looking up my own family line. 

On the 25 th of July I was consulted about the promotion 
of Her Grace to the third rank, and the following day 
the honor was bestowed on her. f 

On the 5th Augu.st I was summoned to the castle but 
was too ill to go until the 13th. That day I was greatly 
honoured and was made a Jiatanwto with 500 koku of 


“ Tlie year \va'=; an unlucky one, and cIiiMren Ixun m such a year 
were temporarily disowned, takinj; 'icmie (»thcr family name, iIkt. 1 fate mi"^ht 
he cheated." 

t The vShu^un yaried in rank, and each rank from 9 to i had two 
f^rades. ( )nly three in all history had tlie hi^Iier ^rade "f i. Voiitoino 
was only Shd-shi-i. 
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land in the villages Nara and Kosliibata in Iliki town 
ship, and Xohira in wSaitaina township, province of Alusa- 
shi. Later in connection with the Korean affair I was 
given 500 kohl of land more and tny title was Chikugo 
no Kami. Final!}' I wa^ niaiie a samurai of high rank. 

I have wiitten elsewhere of my inters'iews with the 
Roman. * 

IVIy lord gave me permission to enter the castle at an}' 
time, da}' or night, by any of the eight gate.s, and this 
in spite of the protest of his council tliat such permission 
was unprecedented, the Shogun repl}-ing, — “ He is not 
like the other officials.” 

I was present at all the ceremonies, the Shogun made 
me his representative at the coronation of the Emperor 
and entrusted the reception of the Korean embassy to 
me He took me with him <.in his e.xcursions and at the 
fea.sts given to the father of Her Grace. I ^vas given the 
honor of drafting memorials and writing e.x'planations on 
the laws, to the chagrin of Hayashi, IMinistor of .Education, 
since these duties belonged to his famil}' and office. 
But he was incompetent. 

IMurakami Iclii no Kami Masanoa brought a stick from 
K}'oto a foot in circumference whiclr disclosed in its 
Centre the characters, tcii-ka (emiiire). I told him it was 
part (.)f a peiesimmon tree and he asked how I knew that, 
adding that it had been found among tlie firewood in a 
temple, and had been sent to liim when the words were 
tliscovered. So I told him that old books narrate how 
words written on the bark of persimmon trees when 
young, grow black and gradually sink into the wood. 
There is nothing wonderful in it And another man 

* For his interview witli the A])lic Sulotti ^cc tran-^. 
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brought a paper rvith tcnka tailici (great peace to the 
Empire) rvritten on it, and thought it the work of a spirit 
in China ! But I told him that the paper was Japanese 
though the writing was like that of a spirit. “ What ! ” 
he exclaimed, “have you .seen a spirit’s writing?” But 
I told him, “ Xo, it is merely that the writing on this 
paper resembles a man's writing much as a horse formed 
by the clouds resembles a man’s drawing of the animal. 
There are references, in ancient books, to writings by 
gods and demons, but such beings can do nothing in 
those times of peace. This writing is nothing.” \\'hen 
my reply was repeated to the Shogun he remarked, 
“ His di.scernment is wonderful ! The words were written 
by a child who had been bewitched by a fox.” After- 
wards when more wonders were found growing on a 
stone in the garden nothing was said to me about it. 

-M)- lord had been fond of the “ no " and had taken 
part in it, but I oppo.sed it and told him that the em- 
peror of China who was fond of such e.xhibitions des- 
troj'ccl the Empire. When commanded to explain in 
what respect the '"no" resembled those improper Chinese 
dances, I wrote out my reasons and sent to my lord fifty 
six volumes concerning the dances in China. Some argued 
that as Icyasu and other Shogun took part in these plays 
so might our lord ; but I told them that Confucius said, 
“ Put in hi'itory that only which is worthy of record,” 
and that the Tokugawa shame should not be written 
in its histoi'}'. llide)’oshi made Ie}'asu dance that he 
might be humiliated ami lemitsu only danced before leyasu 
his grandfather. After my lord became Shogun he occa- 
sionally .saw the "no” but he never invited me. 

For the former Shogun, Ihuaishi had written an ac- 
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count of the innnediate anccbturb of leyasu and it was 
loaned to ni}" lord, and one da}' Zetnbd ^Vsson read aloud 
its account of the murder of the father of leyasu, and of 
the killing of the assassin b}' tlie by-standers as he fled. 
.:\nd the Shogun said to me, “ It says Ie\'asu’s father 
was wounded in his leg ? If that was all and he let his 
assailant escape what will people think of him ? Hayashi 
supposes that the immediate murder was shameful and so 
substitutes this wounding. There is nothing of this 
wounding in the leg in your account. Hayashi does not 
understand the true samurai si)irit.” So my lord bade 
me write this histor\', but alas 1 before it was ready he 
had died. * 


CHAPX'EtR III. 

SOMH JUDICIAL DECI.SIOXS AXD THE 
EAIBASSY TO KYOTO. 

On the 22 nd of the 6th month, Zembb A.sson told me 
the following : — 

During the late reign there was a t|uarrel between two 
temples in Xhira. The decision was reached, but before the 
seals were affixed the Shogun rlied, and now two priests 
ha\'e come and stateil their case anew, saj.'ing that the 
father of her Grace knows all about it. Tok_\'u-in Saki 

T->knl D) wlicii my L'j.l I'Ul I a-ked hiiu 

to Cdn-'klkr what a it woiikl 1 il l«» lJaya''!u ho at.oX[>l tho 

Ti Hue ho wa''' t'loaluro, and woTc. iho jiLUtmu 

which ^oL Kai fer him and hi-s <iwn and . -•'i-'lcd in Ivippfi' 

''CheniC''. A man wall Midi a hoail diiuild in>t I'o ciiru'-ttd witli tin 
guidance aib I in-sliuc luni nf nllioi '1 lu ^h- ►t;iin fiill\ ni^iLod, .tiul I Ia\ a-lii 
rC'i^nali"n wa^ lu'i accc['lcd. ' 
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no Kampuku, Saki-hisa had two sons, the elder became 
chief priest of the Sonke, Dai-sho-In of Ichi-jo-In, and the 
younger the general Isobutada. Ie\'asu was a great friend 
of the father and going from Fushimi to Kyoto slept at 
his house and had much talk with him. Once when the 
elder lad was eleven Icyasu said to him, “ I have been 
here often and have given you nothing. What will you 
have?" And the boy replied, “Authority and means to 
re-store our parish temple." Remarkable ! said leyasu. The 
boy became a student in the tem]>le, ro.se tri be its head 
and restored it, When Ie\'a,su became Shogun he did 
not forget his promise but ga\'e much lainl to the temple 
“ fur the ad\'ancement of learning." Rut as he added no 
requirements as to the ability of the incumbent the posi- 
tion became merely hereditary. When the son of the 
Emperor Gomidzu-no became head of this temple it was 
still farther enriched. 

During the late reign the chief priest was installed 
during a crinvocatiiin on the si.Kth day, and the ])riests of 
the other temple, the Dai-jo-In, thought their chance to 
get the pri\'ilege of preaching before the Shogun, with 
authorit}' over the oialer, had come, as their c'aief was 
brother of the wife of the then Shogun. So after much con- 
sultation the lanel given for the arlvancement of learning 
A-vas taken from the first temjjlc and gi\'en them, but befoie 
the seals were affi.xcd the Shogun died. Xow these two 
priests have come asking that the grant made by lew'asu 
anti left intact for generations be undisturbetl. The whole 
was in the writing of the huyyo and the Shogun sent it 
on to ir.e with orders for my o[iinion. llis own was 
annexed. 1 torilt all home with me and iht- next dav 
reportetl as follows. — 
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I have not yet gone fully into the case but I cannot 
believe this story. When leyasu was in I'ushinii and 
went thence to Kyoto after making peace in (,'saka, this 
eldest son, so the records show, was already twenU'fiv'e 
or twenty six years old, and when he was eleven there 
was war between Takcda of Kai and IIide}-oshi, and 
leyasu had no leisure or opportunity for such a journey. 
The story is false and tlierefore I cannot agree with 
j’our judgment. The bngjo of the late Shogun had ample 
reasons for their decision. If now we reverse it the 
(luarrel will not end at all, but will break out between 
Iliei.saii and Midera. Shokoku claims that the decision 
w'as made because of the relatives of the wife of the late 
Shogun, but if we reverse it we shall never escape the 
imputation of has ing acted for the sake of the relatives 
of your wife. If you will lea\e it to me I shall do my 
best. I do n'.)t return the papers but at your command 
will write another deci.sion. 

The Shogun sent f>r me, assented and tokl me to 
follow my own judgment. I finally sent in two volumes 
of manuscript on the affair and the officials of both 
temples were called and c.xamined. The representati\es 
of the Ichi-jo-In could nest answer me, and the Shogun 
asked if I could not suggest a peaceful solution. Hut 
these men pleaded illness and so obtained lea\'e to go 
home, and on the 25th of the ninth month the Shogun 
gave his decision and both parties retired. .\11 is written 
in full elsewhere and I give only an abstract here. * 

* Tlio rcpic'-cTitalivC'' chctl t>f chfu^riii. It pr<»\c<i that 'seaK anti 
«l('CunK-iU'’ liail bet-n l'\cn tlic tkfcalctl panv acjuic-ccl in llie 

linal (Uti-'I'Hi. '11k- Ik-.hI itf tlit <li-l«-att-tl pail\ wa" a ulatuc cf llic wife 
t'l the 
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Another case was still undecided when my lord became 
Shogun It concerned the rights of the people of Yase 
on the Eisan domain, and as the poor folk were greatly 
inconvenienced by their long stay in Edo he bade me 
decide it. The villagers had long been in the habit of 
cutting wood and grass on this land in spite of an 
ancient prohibition, but recently the prohibition had been 
strictly enforced and the people could not gain a liveli- 
hood. I sent the Shogun my opinion, but he decided that 
the previous decision could not be reversed though there 
was much to be said for the villagers. So he proposed that 
an equivalent should be given them in land elsewhere. This 
was done. I wrote the decision in Chinese and my lord 
put it into the mixed style him.sclf, a great condescension. 

In the winter I was in Kyoto I climbed Eisan and 
returning passed through this village. While my atten- 
dants made my lunch ready I went to a house by the 
way.-^ide and talked with the old woman in chaige. 
“ My son is in Kyoto ” she said and in reply to my 
questions : — “ The prohibition took away our livelihood 
but, now, through the great blessing bestowed upon us 
wc feel as if we might live. Wo do not understand 
farming but wc .shall learn.” 

The Shogun asked me t(j prepare the programme for 
the ceremonies when he .should visit the Confucian temple ; 
and again, I wrote an account of the ceremonies to be 
observed in the worship of the national gods according trj 
the Shinto rites. 

On the 27th of September I was appointed messenger to 
Kyoto and gi\en 100 gold ryo fur my expenses. I was 
told to start after meeting the Eoo Choo ambassador in 
October, and was privately told to return in December. 
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On the 3i.st of October I was formally appointed repre- 
sentative of the Shogun at the coronation in Kyoto, and 
was given fiv^e gold pieces, and then, being called before 
the Shogun was given two sets of robes and one suit of 
outer garments. The same day I was given orders for 
men and horses for my journey. On the 7th of November 
fi\'e jjieces of rare and costly silk were given me and on 
the 13th the Shogun sent for me, as I was to start on 
the morrow, and with his own hands gav'e me a medicine 
case and a wallet. 

I had purposed going after the arri\-al of the ambas- 
sador from Loo Choo, but he was detained by contrary 
winds and was at Otsu when I entered Kyoto on the 
20th. 

I saw the coronation on the 12th cf December and soon 
after was told to delay my return until after the enthrone- 
ment, one hundred gold ryo additional being given for ni}' 
e.xpenses. So I wisited ( 'saka, Kara and Uji, and returned 
to Kyoto on the 6th of Januar\'. 

'I'he enthronement was on New Year’s day, (30th 
January 1710) and I was favored with a near \iew of 
Ilis l\Iajest}'’,s face. 

Hearing that the Loo Choo emba.s.s}- was at Fushimi, 
on its return I went to the Satsuma mansion there, as I 
had been asked, and met the two sons of the king of 
Loo Choo. 

I left Kyoto on the lyth of k'ebruaiy and was back in 
Kdo on IMarch 2nd. On the 14th I was summoned to the 
castle and was commended by the Shogun in person. 
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CH:Ar»TEFt IV. 

THE KOREAN lAMBASSV. 

After I had been made a samurai of rank in July of 
thi^ j’ear I was bidden to arrange for the reception, enter- 
tainment and farewell of the Korean embassy ; and on the 
1 8th of September was told to meet the Koreans at Kawa- 
saki and one hundred gold ryo were given for my ex- 
penses. Fourteen gold ryo more with orders for men and 
horses were added afterwards. 

At this time I was made a hatainoto with the title 
Chikugo-no-Kami and my robes and all things necessary 
were given me at once, having been prepared at the special 
command of the Shogun. 

On December seventh I went to Kawasaki at the horse 
hour (12 m.) and met the ambassador at evening. The 
next morning we started at daybreak and came to our 
hotel in Asakusa in the middle of the sheep hour (3 p.m.). 
I gave the necessary instructions to the people and in- 
formed the Shogun of my return. On the next day was 
the ceremony attending my assumption of my new rank. 

On December 20th was the Koreans’ audience, on the 
23rd was their feast, on the 24th they gave an e.xhibition 
of horsemanship, on the 3i.st was the farewell and on Jan. 
8th they took their departure. 

I have written a full account of all this elsewhere but 
as it' made much talk I .set down an outline here. 

Our relations with Korea had not been satisfactory for 
an hundred years. When leyasu came into power he sent 
an embassy to Korea but as the Koreans and Chinese 
hated us becau.se of llideyoshi's invasion, they sent an 
embassy in return only after a year. When it arrived 
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I\-cvasu was engaged in war and there was no time to 
arrange the proper ceremonies. Bnt a precedent was 
created that \\as tollowed for generations instead of the 
ancient usage, ami this to tlie great injury of our lionor. 
As Confucius teaches tliat ceremonies are formed in the 
course of an hundred years, the Shogun t decided that 
this usage must be carefully considered and reformed, lie 
consulted with IIa\’a.shi, the IMinister of Ifdiicatijn, but as 
his respi.inse was not satisfactory, at first priwrteh' and 
then publicly the whole affair wa,s entrusted to me. 

The question of title was the most serious of all. From 
the Kamakura times the Koreans had called the Kmj)eror, 
Son of IIea\-cn, and the Shogun, King, 'j; In Ilidetada's 
time however they had come to call tlic Shdgun Xippon- 
kokn Taikun, (Great lord of Japan) a title objectionable on 
two grounds, first, because taiktin is applied to officials 
in Korea and second, because it has been applied to the 
Fmperor in bc'th Cliina and Jai)an. Contentions arose 
about this and it was decided to return to the title king, 
and Tsushima-no-Kami who conducted the negotiations 
with the Koreans was commanded to inform that govern- 
ment. 'fhis he neglected to di.i. 

It was also decided to stoj) the Korean custo:n of 
sending presents and letters to our officials, as the practice 
was not according to our wax's nor was it desired by 
them or us. 

In March a letter came from the Korean officials setting 
forth their ideas but we did not follow it. W'e changed the 

* Icva''U \\a-> nut ycl sufficiently "LCiire in lii> and -'U v.uuld 

r.ut meet them. 

j It w a'' nu\v a hiinthcd years after leya^ii. 

+ Xippuii deiinu and Nipj«»n Ivoku-O. 
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following paiticulars ; — We substituted a meal of four 
courses for the great feasts of fifteen courses morning and 
night, and of thirteen at n 'on, which had been gi\-en them 
in the [:a'-'t They had been entcitained more elaborately 
than tile Em[)eror himwelf and it v, as a hea\-y tax upon 
the daimyd whose possessions touched the route of the 
Koreans and who were obliged to furnish th.e feasts. Our 
proiiosal was to give our guests the same treatment ac- 
corded our ambassador in Korea. We added money for 
their other c.xpenscs. This change occasioned no debate, 
as the feasts were ver\' tedious to the Koreans, and the\' 
preferred the money. 

We next insisted that the_\- should cease to ride into 
their inns in tlicir palainjuin and slKaild come forth from 
their apartments and descend to the cnirtyard to meet 
the messengers of the Shogun and bid farewell to them. 
This followed ancient precedent an<! th.e conduct of our 
ambassador in Korea Tiiey refused compliance and the 
feasts appointed for ( Jsalra ciiiild not be given. 'fhe 
Koreans urged recent precedents and the cli.scussion wa.s 
very great. They left their palanquin and entered their inns 
<in feiot, but they wholly refused to meet the representative 
of the Shogun on the lower floor. They wou'd not discuss 
the matter but merely .said, “ We were told to follow 
precedent, ' so Tsushima-no-Kanii’s people determined to 
hold tile Korean men at arnrs and to carry the ambassador 
below b)' force. Then the Koreans conqilied with our 
tlemand. 

hlcmbers of the Council of State, in the ji'ist, had met 
the ambassador at bis successive lodgings with salutations 
from the Shogun, but wc sent loiwer officials instead of the 
rank of those whom tlic King fif Korea would send to 
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greet the Japanese anibas^ador. The Kureaiis accepted 
tills change 

In their reception at Kdo the fuilowing changes weie 
made ; — Instead of the se'cretaiy, the ambassador himself 
must present his credentials to the Shogun at tlie first 
audience. The ambassador cannot be treated, as here to 
fore, as of equal rank with r,ur Sankt (the three Tokugawa 
houses which might furnish an heir to the Sliogun on the 
fiilure of the direct line) ; nor shall representatiws of the 
Sankc wait ujion the ambassatlor at the feast. That is 
not done for our Kmperor, nor does it accord w ith ancient 
lirecedent nor with the treatment of our ambassador in 
Korea. This last occasioned a discussion that had not 
terminated when the hour for the feast came. The Shogun 
arrived but the Korean did not come. The officials would 
have \'ielded rather than keep the Shogun waiting, 
but I would tuit yield and finall\' the ambtissador gtu'e 
way, and the feast proceeded as the Shogun liatl directed. 

The ambassador objected to m>’ usc of a ceitain ideo- 
graph in our formal reply to their communication, because 
the ideograpli occurred in the name of the seventh ancestor 
of their king. They insisted that the word be mutilated. 
I refused. I told them the custom applied only in the 
relations of sun and fatlier, and of vassal and knd, and 
not at all to international intercour.se. ISesidcs, the rule 
ajiplics only to the fifth geneiation, and wlieii by mutual 
agreement the rule is followed in international relations it 
never applies bev'ond the fifth generation. Why should 
thev" forget, too, tkn prece[>t that bids men never to do 
to others what tliev do not desire for themselves, since in 
their letter to the Shogun the)’ had used an ideogra[)li 
which was p.irt of the .Slu'igun's fithei's name. Thev 
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iDccanie rude in their replies and I refused to continue the 
discussion. But they would not give up, and went to 
Tsusliima-no-Kanii and a.sked him to mutilate the word 
prixately, a.s uther\vi.sc they could not survive their return 
and war might result. So I was again asked to agree, 
but I replied that all the other matters were trifles com- 
pared with this and that I would die first So next they 
went to the Shogun and he decid.d that the ideograph 
.should be mutilated, on condition that the chaiacter in the 
Korean letter should be treated likewise. So it was settled. 
In all this our countr\'nien opposed me nu're than the 
Koreans themseh’cs. * 

The officials did not consider the S'nbgun's commands 
but only my affairs And frr such cause men of old 
foi.sriok the world and superior men did not delay. So, 
without waiting a day, as soon as the Koreans departc'.l, 

■'* “At Kd'j 0\c Koixah'* were ai (he ''laic of ihc 

shogun and arrayed thcni-'Llvc> in (heir robc'. of stale for the 

audience.*' 

As to the ideo^rapli, the Korfan-i would not return to Korea with it 
unchanged and flalai''eki would kill liiniself weie it changed ; and so it 
was that the ShO^un interfered. T'sUshinia-no-Kami tried to bribe Ilaku- 
seki, ln.in^ himself in Korean ]>a\, but Ilakr.svki cared uoihin^ ft»i private 
;^ain but purposed suici«le should be fail And ''O il was the Miugun 
tiiisted him. 

(Ihc idea in mutil.itini^ the ideu^iaph was ilu-, (’(.nfuLiUs suvs^ 
d'hoLi shall nut lii^hlly u-c th\ luleT's name, and s.. ih,. uimcs i.f uilcib 
wkre iidVcr written lu full but wcie mutilatt«l, wiittcii and pr* dp ainc'.tl in 
pail. N'U iiiii^ht the idct'^iaphs coinpo-in^ them be Usyd m oiIkt wurd'. 
(.f ihc Jewish iisa-^c in the wiiln.*^ of (i,kI\ Aame, and llie labuo of 
r.iLitik I'landv I's ) 

dhe Korean ainba'sadoi was put to tleath on lu-. iciuin home and 
linin' otlur came afterward-. 

lit I- -.nil ihdt IK'kiis-ki jiinpo-ed to kill the am) ---ador as well as 

hll'OtIt ' 
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I sent in my resignation to the Shognn through Zembo 
Asson. 

Zembo took it without a word but soon summoned me 
in haste at the command of the Shogun I did not know 
why I was called but went at once and the Shogun, 
with Zembo Asson as intermediary, said ; — “ I am asto- 
nished at your action. Xo doubt it is caused by the talk 
that goes on. Others have criticized your course from 
the beginning and I know the source of their remarks. 
International intercourse eitlier benefits or injures both 
countries and is of great importance. As your ideas 
pleased me I entru.sted all to you and you had your own 
way in spite of the protests of the ambassador. .-Vt the 
last this matter of the writing une.xpectedly came up, but 
even then I told Zembo As.son that I had left all to \'eu 
and that 3'ou would make no mistake. I did not wish to 
lose all we had gained becau.se of this one point. .-\s 
the Buddhists sa\', ‘ (Jne form, two bodies,’ and this ap- 
plie.s to 3'ou and me. And I added to Zenibd, Chikugo 
no Kami'.s errois are mine and mine are his, see that )'ou 
do not blame him but act with him in all things, and it 
will be as I wish. I have nothing more to say. I am 
soiry this has occurred, but if he resign mnv folk's will 
think all has been wrong and e\er\'thing will be undone. 
It touches not him onl)' but me also. Sir include me in 
\\hate\er \-uu think of him and lead him to gi\e u[) his 
purpose ” 

I wept as he spoke of “one form and two bodies 
and accepted his decision without a word. 

On the pth of January ( 1710) I was again summoned to 
the castle, and going on the lOth Zembo Asson told me 
that the .Shogun bade me listen, and not decline his gift. 
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Then Kaga no Kami Tadamasa told me that my domains 
were increased and Zembo Asson said ; — This is only a 
trifle, a remembrancer, for the Shogun knows you would 
not accept gifts that should accord with your merits ” 
His wisdom was great. I had done nothing but I yielded 
to his desire and accepted his gift. 

W'e should e.vamiiie all we see or hear, that we may 
know its history and reason. Such investigations were 
called “science" by the ancients, and I have found gi eat 
advantage in following this rule even in seeming trifles. 
For e.xaniple, when a child I read an account of house 
construction which excited my curiosit}', and I pursued 
the studies especially in regard to the ancient forms of 
gatew.u's, and this enabled me to s[jeak with authority 
when the new gate into the castle was built just before 
the coming of the embassy. So too, our letters in reply 
to Korean communications of late had been sent in silver 
bo.xes ith gold rings and red silk cords, but when the 
Shogun asked if we should use such an me this time I 
recalled an ancient box of ciuitc another pattern which I 
had seen in Ky5to and we imitated that. Again Tsu- 
shima no Kami had the entrances to the inns in Osaka 
and K}'bto hung with curtains and arranged seats in a 
certain way, but in Fdo we had all sjx'cially made fur 
the occasion and the Kmperor’s representati\’e from 
Kyoto highly prai.sed them. And once more, when 
ordered to meet the amba.ssador at Kawasaki I gave 
careful thought to my dres.s and remembered the details 
of similar occasions in ancient times. S(.) I decided tliat 
ordinary robes would not do and obtained an ap[)ropriate 
costume from the Shogun ]\Iy hat had a colored rim, 
my rcjbe was puqrle, its skirt was drawn together, and 
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my sword had sih'er ornaments. I put slioes in my 
palanquin, and ^\■hen the ambassador met me at the gate 
of the inn I put them on and left my palanquin. But 
only men who understand our national institutions and the 
ceremonies of the Shogun’s court can discuss these things. 

I add several items to this account of the Korean em- 
bassy ; — When I went to Kyoto earl)- in the year as I 
passed through (tgaki, in Mino, there were notices af- 
fixed to the houses along the way, .saying that an inch 
from one housefront, a foot from another and si.x feet 
from a third and so on, be taken off Asking the reason 
I was told that Tsushima no Kami had commanded it 
so that the street might permit the passage of the broad 
banners of the Koreans. Asking further if tin's was their 
first passage along this route I was told they always 
came this way. S<j when in K\'dto I wrote the Shogun 
asking that tlie thing be stopped and he so ordered. It 
was simply a plan for e.xtorting money. 

Now it had alwa\-s been the custom for the dainiyd 
to furnish horses and men for the use of the embassy 
on route, the eastern dainiyb pro\’iding fur the western 
section of the journey, and the wc.storn daintyo for 
the eastern, and each daiinyo for just one day’s travel. 
But this time the western daiinyo arranged for the west 
and the eastern for the east, ami each daintyo for two 
days, thus reducing the number of daiinyo called upon 
ami the number of horses ami men required by more 
than half Daiinyo who were too distant or two poor 
were e.xcuscd altogether. * When the Shogun told me to 

It pait of ihc policy to weaken the diiimyd by 

exaclioiw, aiul ^o tlii> duty had been aiian^etl a-' tu ie<juiie the Greatest 
e\peiwe and the lea-'t leal ''cr\icc. 
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arrange this ser\’ice he was surprised when I had the 
plans all ready the next morning. 

*Vt the feast in Suruga the principal members of the 
embassy were, heretofore, waited upon by nobles, but 
I objected as this gave double duty to these lords who 
already were burdened by the feasts ami relays of horses 
and men furnished. Besides, on my journe\' to K)’oto I 
had noticed the particularly fine appearance of the people 
of this pro\ ince, caused by the long residence there of 
Ie\’asu. So I proposed that this duty be entrusted to the 
sons of merchants, who also would perform it better than 
rural samurai. It was so arranged. 


CHAP’I'EIR Y. 

THE BURDENS OF THE rEOPLE. 

The 29th of July (1710) was an extraordinary event, — 
four thousand one hundred and si.xteen men from eighty 
five \ illage.s on the fief of Murakami, Echigo-no-Kami, iire- 
sented chaiges of misgovernment. The magistrate decided 
to punish severely the petitioners, but the Shogun bade me 
look into the case. The magistrate’s statement was as 
fillows: — “When, last year, Matsudaira, Ukyd- no-Tai\-u 
Tera.sada, recei\'ed this fief certain of the farmers asked 

III all I'f the-sc H'.LV'tialioii'. with tlio Koreans it was llfikubtki's jiur- 
to furt-o a rcci»gml’'*n of the S1 h>^uii ab the full <ji[ual of the Korean 
ami to rufimc to allow the S]i'’)Ljun be treated as the Miiimtcr t-r 

lieutenant of the Mika<lt». Jlis contention as to the niiUilatii <n of the 
ide-i ie;raph in the tli^patth put-s tliat in the clearest In^ht, espeeialU’ his 
lefcreiice to the use of the cliaracter which occuired in the riame of the 
ShMi^iin's father in the Koiean dispatch. 
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t(3 be taken under the immediate government of the Sho- 
gun. When the request was refused they went home but 
the people of their villages refused to pay taxes and to 
obey the local officials. So more than fifty of the leading 
men were brought to Edo and here repeated the same 
request. Though repeatedly told that it cannot be granted 
they refuse to listen to us. Xow shall we inquire further 
or shall we punish these men at once, and send officers 
to command all the rest to submit to their dabnyo under 
the penalties of death, banishment and confiscation of their 
estates ? ” This was the statement that was .sent to me 
and with it letters written by the deputy of that province. 

On examination, howe\’er, I found that the deput_\- had 
only rumors without proof for the charges he made, \‘iz. 
that all the people had bound themseU’e.s with <,)aths that 
if the fifty-eight men in Edo were put to death one 
hundred men iiKU'e should g<'> to Edo with a like petition, 
and if those should suffer then all the people would follow 
them ; that these folks look upon officials as enemies 
and have sold and sent off in boats the grain and grass 
which they should pay as taxes ; that they arc deaf to 
the remonstrances of the local officials, with many other 
things of the same sort. fit was said that the people 
purposed insurrection, with their priest as leader, but this 
charge was not in the documents.) 

I sent in my opinion the next day, and this is its out- 
line : — ‘‘ I have examined the papers. As these people 
cannot appeal to their dainiyu they must appeal to the 
.Shogun. The)’ have committed the slight offence of not 
obeying the deputy; but on mere rumour, the magistrate 
adds the serious charge of rebellion and proposes the most 
grievous punishment, a course sure!)’ not befitting the 
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‘parents of the people.’ Did they purpose rebellion they 
would not sell their grain but would buy more, and did 
they purpose rebellion without preparation it were a small 
matter. But these farmers who desire to become the im- 
mediate tenants of the Shogun do not purpose rebellion, 
but seek redress for evils that are unendurable. I will 
be the surety that their intentions are not evil. The matter 
has been left to officials who hate the people and are 
hated by them, and .so the truth is not discovered. For- 
tunatel}’ this paper suggests further investigation. Let it 
be ir.ade bj- men good natured and merciful.” 

So the men proposed b\' the magistrate were passed by, 
and three other men were told to make an examination. 

It pro\'ed that the petition was not caused by Echigo- 
no-Kami Alurakami at all. Si.xty years before Watsudaira 
Vamato- no-Kami received the iMurakami castle and forty 
thousand koku of land in Mishima and Kambara townships. 

The year before last Honda Xakatsukasa Taij’u Tadanaga 
got the castle and twenty thousand koku of the land, the 
other half becoming part of the Shogun’s estate. * But a 
part of Honda’s domain was from fifty to seventy miles 
from his ca.stle, and there weie two big rivers and the 
Shinano river between. The large embankments were con- 
stantly out of repair and were v'ery costly to mend. Besides, 
in the original fief were ten establishments of officials, and 
eight were left on the moiety which remained with Honda. 
So the farmers petitioned to become tenants of the .Sho- 
gun in.stead of the farmers who lived near the castle. 

* The furmor Shr,j;iin alwmt the weaker d limxv .U Iris ple.aMUC 

taking \aluaf)le larFU for his ftwn and oilii'i^ i.f the same 

in exchanL;^-, Naturally tlic diiimyo made up thcii Iiy increasing 


taxation. 
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But the deputy would not consent. So three men were 
chosen by the farmers to lay the matter before the 
magistrate but nothing came of it. Ne.xt they thrust a 
petition into Kawachi-no-Kami Alasamine’s, palanquin as 
he passed along the highway. The magistrate resented 
that and imprisoned the men. Shortly after, Murakami 
became daiuiyo and the magistrate released the men and 
told them : — ■“ With a new dainiyo there is no reason for 
your petition. Go home at once.” So they went home 
joyfully, supposing they had gained their cause, and all 
the farmers rejoiced. But there was no change made. As 
they did not understand this, the three representativ^es again 
appeared, but were put in prison with their fathers, brothers 
and sons: and there two of the party died. No judg- 
ment was given, and as the farmers did not know where 
to pay their ta.xes they did not pay them at all. The 
situation became unendurable. In IMarch of this year 
(1710) the magistrate sent for fifty -eight of the leading 
farmers. Now the commissioners decide that the farmers 
are in the right, but fear to decide in their favor lest an 
unfortunate precedent be created, and the authority of the 
magistrate be destro)ed. So they command obedience at 
all costs. 

But the men declared that the families would be beg- 
gared and scattered by the local officials if no change 
were made. “ Let twenty or thirty of us go home and 
consult with the people” they went on, “and then we 
will reply.” Most of the officials wished to refuse conser.t 
and the Shogun again asked my bpinion. I replied, “ The 
prov^erb about setting a tiger free upon a plain has its 
application, but not in this case. No trouble will arise 
from this visit and if it is not made, how shall the villagers 
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know C'f _\-our svinpathy^ AIiTcuver, tlic complaints against 
tlw O'Cal officials nuist have attention." So tliirty two of 
the men went home, ami in the middle of September came 
again with the local officials, who were to be examined 
by the three comniisioners. In < Ictober came another 
repoit front the local deputy, saying that the farmers had 
constantl}' met for debate, since the return c f the thirt}' 
two melt and tliat their grain heal bscn garnered. Im- 
mediately twelve men cante from the farmers to the Shogun 
to thank him for his kindno's. Theie was a further c.x- 
antinalioti of both .sides, and the officials h.id no defence, 
f or example, during the previous year, in a space of eightv’ 
di <ys th,\- had tak'en nine iuindred and fifty /'iv from the 
tanners tor the e.X[)enses of two deputies. It was without 
e.xcu.sc and this was oitlv' one thing out of man)'. And 
the reports about selling grain were false. 

The Shogun's decision was given on the 22nd of Decent- 
ber. It left the land with Alurakaini, forbade such practices 
by the local olficials and redressed the farmer’s grievances, 
fin the I sth cif hebruai')' the farmers paid their taxes for 
the twc) prewiciUs )’ears. 

^At the end of tlie )e<ir .1 coiillagration started near 
Shinubazu pond strong wind from the north west 

was blowing, and more than ten thousand houses were 
burned. There have been man)' such groat conflagrations, 
and in some of the wauls the houses have been burned tons 
of limes. Alon cannot live in poaco, prices rise and the evil 
spre.uls far. I, with some of the officials, was asked how 
such hres should be pre’veiited. I named fifteen causes 
for them, four of Heaven .s decree, two of the forces of 
the earth, lour of men, and five of the want of efficient 
n e uu f.r extinguishing them when starteil 'fhe causes 
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set forth by the firemen and magistrates were not sufficient 
to account completely for the fires. All recommended the 
enlargement of the wall in Shirokanecho and this was 
done. I difl'ered from the others ev'en as to the plans 
for this, but the Shogun died before my recommendation 
could be adopted. 

The next year I was sent to meet the Hollanders to 
inquire as to the lands to the south and west ; and I \\-as 
with the men fourteen days. I have written a full account 
of it elsewhere. 

In another paper I called attenion to the heavy burdens 
laid upon the people, during the late Shogun's rule, because 
of the increase in the value of the gifts to the Shoguns 
and his officials, from the dainiyo and hatainoto. The 
people greatly suffer as the result. Let us return to the 
standard established by leyasu After his war the taxes 
were lightened, as war taxes cannot be paid in times of 
peace. But they have been increa.sed again, be\'ond the 
times of war. That is monstrous. Both in fjreign lands 
and here in Japan, rebelli<')ns have always arisen because of 
too heavy taxation, while in good times the people are 
aided, instructed, enriched and made virtuous, as the 
Classics teach. If this matter is neglected none other plan 
can be carried out. The most imperati\e duty now is 
the lessening of the burdens of the people. Reduce the 
retinues the daimyo are obliged to keep, the number of 
guards at the castle gate, and, in short, let a third or a 
half be taken off every requirement. Cut down the number 
of places where guards are placed by fifteen. If the 
number and value of the gifts for high officials be ilecreased, 
there will be far less bribery and flattery. 

,My plan was adopted in part, and 1 was told to deter- 
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mine the number of guards really needed. The retinues 
of the dainiyb were reduced, but the officials prevented the 
lessening of the gifts, urging the honor to the givers and 
their reverence ' for the Government. But were these the 
real reasons ? 

Thi.s year new rules for the great highwa}'s were made. 
They were made because of a report I sent in after my 
trip to Kyoto, together with the need for repairs in pre- 
paration for the coming of the Korean embassy. The 
officials urged the following points : — ' 

Many causes combine for the impoverishment of the 
posting towns on the highways, but the chief cause is 
found in the largo retinues with which the daiinyb and 
kiig tra\’el, so large that the regular supplies of men 
and hoises do not suffice, and so demands for additional 
men and beasts are constantly made on the neighboring 
\ illage.s. Then too, with the new rules about the cro.ssing 
at Aral, trav'cllers of all degrees prefer the Nakascndo 
and it is so thronged that its supplies are too small 
while the Tokaido loses its usual patronage. So we 
propose that either the dainiyb be required to furnish 
more men and beasts for the Nakasendo, so that tlie 
villages be less burdened, or be forbidden to travel in 
such numliers by the Nakasendo, so that the posting 
towns on both routes may be benefited. And send 
officials often to inspect the roads, and report as to their 
true condition, and make these men subordinate to the 
magistrates. 

" I'lu- ihtunyTi were fnicctl U> •spcntl lialf their tiiite in Ivin and went 
ii[) fmin llieir [irnMneL' witli rciiniie" hefittin^ tlieir rank. So ilnj) kept 
hni'i-. ainl men at the j>n'>tinLj sialinii'. in pin\nlc fm i!iL-.e jnuriie}'' an<l 
men lra\ellin;^ nn ntlieul hu'-ine-s-' rLCei\e«l, J'. llaku^eki p. 68 Mipr.i. 
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The Shogun asked niy opinion and I wrote at length 
as follows ; — I ha\-c been over the highways recently as 
your representative, and I know their condition. It is 
not true that the large retinues of the nobles burden the 
posts, but they do burden the neighboring farmers. By 
the late Shogun, inspectors of posts were appointed and 
in the Shogun’s domains the assistants of the deputies 
perform this duty. W’hen one of the Shogun's represen- 
tatives passes over the road, these officials conspire with 
the keepers of the posting stations, and the number o 
men and horses needed is doubled, and the whole number 
is demanded from the farmers, while the horses belonging 
to the station are let to ordinary trav'ellers for gain. And 
when the farmers fail to bring in horses enough, the 
officials fly into a passion and extort money as fines. So 
they rejoice when retinues are large and grieve when 
they are small. The neighbors are imprisoned for not 
furnishing the horses needed, and become so poor that 
year by year some move away from the vicinity to escape 
such impositions, and thus the burdens of those who 
remain are .still further increased. Such crowds of horses 
and men meet officials that their servants ride and their 
coolies pass over their burdens to these men from the 
posts. The first reform of all should be the removal of 
the inspectors. 

Next, folks travel by the Nakasendo not so much be- 
cause of the Arai cro.ssing, (I had no trouble there al- 
though advised to take the other road to save expense) as 


uulcih for llic number needed. 'Hie al)ii>eb complained of by the author 
CtJiitinued down to the restoration of the Kinpcror in 1S67. Naturally the 
number of men and bea-'ts pnnuled on the Nakasendo, a-s llic less 
travelled rt^ad, was smaller than on the TokaidO. 
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tliat the pc^sting charges on tlic Tnkaido, \vere increased 
at the requests of the posting station keepers in the late 
reign. If the charges are put back to the old figures 
travel will increase again. It will not do to forbid travel 
on the Nakasendo. 

Single imposts collected onl\' once, like that for the 
building of Todaiji in Xara, or the removal of the ashes 
from the base of Fuji, occasion great dLscontent. How 
much greater will the disc<.)ntent be, if these requisitions 
for men and horses arc permanentlv increased. 

The rule is tliat one hundred men, and one hundred 
horses, be kept at each station on the Tbkaido, and half 
the number at each station on the Xakasendd. Let of- 
ficials remember this, in their preparations and let them 
ha\’e none be\’ond the legal number. This will lessen 
the exactions on the farmers. 

However, if the recpiired number is not maintained, it is a 
real danger in time of war ; but if so many cannot be 
kept let only the actual force be paid for. .Some seven 
points in all were insisted on in my letter, and this year 
the inspectors were dismissed and other reforms effected. 
Howeser, at the request of the magistrates, constables 
were sent to the [ro.sts in place of the inspectors. Their 
reports showed the number of men and beasts at fifty 
three posts to be 107.551 and 36,411 respecti\x‘ly, a 
reduction from the former numbers of 122,589 men and 
2S23 horses. 

Companies of men waited at ( tsaka and Fdo, seeking 
employment in the trains of daiinyo coming from a dis- 
tance. '1 hese fellows were unruly and the magistrates 
coulr! not control them. They would demand palaiujuin, 
horses and coolies for themseh'es and after riding a short 
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distance would send away the men and horse-;, for a 
consideration, and they would vent their wrath unchecked 
on all posting men who resisted their demands. The 
remedy was plain, put the men under employers in 
Osaka and Edo and hold the employers to a strict ac- 
count for the conduct of their men. 

In the end, alas, the magistrates had their own way, 
for while the reforms were in preparation the Shogun 
died, and after that the inspectors were reappointed and the 
old abuses began again. It was like a child's house, by 
the waj'side, quickly destroyed by his playmates. 

In the spring I was ill and the Shogun sent five times 
to inquire, and once, on the return of the messenger, he 
said, “ The doctor .says Chikugo no Kami is very ill 
and that his constitution is affected. Ten thousand ap- 
plications of the mo.xa hav'e been made without curing 
him. He wishes to get out at once but his eagerness 

interferes with his recover}-. He bears the burdens of 

the Empire both the foreign and home affairs, but his 
constitution cannot be injured or he could not stand so 
many applications of the mo.xa.” 

Wdien well enough to go out I sent my thanks to the 
Shogun through Zembo Asson. I also told him what I 
had heard while ill ; — ■“ Folks talk of the many dancing 
girls employed by the Shogun. Yet His Grace gave up 
employing them when he became Shogun, and these 
rumours doubtless arose from the feasts Her Grace gave 

in honor of her father’s visit. I do not believe the 

gossip but it is my duty to .speak ” 

When I ne.xt visited the castle Zembo Asson told me 
that the Shogun had said ; — “ Tlie dancing girls were 
employed when my wife vi.sited the mother of the late 
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Shogun, and again wlien the visit \\'as returned, and once 
more when Her Grace’s father visited her. I saw no 
harm in these courtesies, but since I had forbidden the 
employment of tliese women in the castle doubtless it 
was a mistake to permit these exceptions. I have 
renewed the prohibition strictly, and you may tell Chi- 
kugo no Kami.” 

A little later in the year I was given a new residence 
nearer Hitotsu-bashi, in exchange for my former one 
The Shogun also .sent me one hundred gold ryo, by 
Zembd Asson, saying he had heard the place was badly 
out of repair. The new place was larger than the old 
one, and was said to contain eight hundred tsubo but it 
reall}’ had only six hundred. But the Shogun promised 
an adjoining piece of ground in addition as soon as the 
lease should e.xpire, and after his death I got it and 
have it now. 


CHAPTER YI. 

THE TREASURY AGAIN. 

I wrote a paper on the management of the Treasury 
and sent it to the Shogun. I showed the connection 
between our system and that of the ancients, and went 
t)n to urge the appointment of censors, since finances 
affect the welfare of the people of more than sixty 
provinces and should not be left to the discretion of one 
man. The censor.s should have oversight of the deputies 
and of the ta.xes paid in the domains of the Shogun ; 
the>- should take charge of the transportation of the 
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rice paid as taxes, of river embankments, and house 
construction, of roads, and posts, and of the mines in the 
different provinces. 

The Shogun followed my plan and appointed these 
officers. Revenues had decreased a fifth, not because 
the farmers paid less but because the expense of col- 
lection had increased. The cost of needed repairs grew 
larger year by year, for the officials kept back part of 
the funds and the work was badly done. The first 
year after the appointment of the censors the revenue 
was very much increased and a large saxing made in the 
repairs' account without injury to the work. The farmers 
rejoiced. W’e also heard nothing more of heavy losses 
in grain while being brought to Edo. 

Another paper called attention to abuses in the ju- 
diciary, and the Shogun ordered a strict investigation, 
but ho died before the reforms were accomplished. 

In the autumn Hagiwara Emi no Kami Shigehide 
was removed from office and put under arrest. People 
did not know why he was removed but all rejoiced at 
the fact. The wa)’ of it was this : — During a period of 
si.x months I had sent in throe papers accusing him of 
the following crimes. As every one knows in the reign 
of the late Shogun, Shigehide controlled the treasury to 
the destruction of good government and the great grief 
of samurai and people. And he wished to debase the 
siK'er still further when our lord came into power but 
this was stopped. 

I have already mentioned the building of the new 
palace, rumor said the extravagance was very great and 
that this magnificence excelled that of the Chinese 
P'.mperor whose e.xtravagance caused the overthiow of his 
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dynast)’. Rumor added that one room \va,s wholly made 
of aloe wood and that this illustrated the whole. So I 
told Zembo Asson that “ our lord's remov’al to his new 
home is not a subject for congratulations, though I do 
not believe these rumors.’’ After awhile I was taken 
over the place and shown everything, ev^en the pri\'ate 
apartment and the room of aloe wood. This was a 

little room ten feet high and six feet sejuare with posts 
in its recess which had been i)laned. The room was in 
the south garden, by the pond below the hill. “ This ’’ 
•said my guide, “ is the so-called room of aloe wood. 
The wood is not Japanese and was found in one of 
the go\'ernment warehou.ses, last .summer, in Asakusa. 
It ha.s no odor, perhaps from its ago. The Shogun 

commanded its use here.” In nothing was rumor sus- 
tained so the large expenditure was the more ine.xpli- 
cable. But Hagiwara e.xplained that the lumber in the 
storehouses proved worthless and so he sold it and 
bought from the merchants. lie paid whatever they 
asked, an hundred ryo for a stick, sat’ing he had no 
time to bargain and so brought the total e.xpenditure up 
to seven huiulred thousaiul ryb\ Owing to fires, lumber 
was dearer than ever before and hi-no-ki was said to be 
worth its weight in gold. At all events, many poor 
lumber merchants suddenl)’ became rich and many of- 
ficials also. So the)’ divided the wealth of the people 
between them. 

The following spring (I/IO) the coinage was again 
disCUssed, as the officials had sulfered much loss from 
coins which broke, as Shigehide .said because the propor- 
tion of silver had been so much increased. Tie proposed 
to IV -.tore the coins to the old standard, but to decrease 
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their size by half, and urged that the only other way 
by which the standard could be restored was by halving 
the number of the coins. The officials all assented to 
this, and he further proposed to gradually increase the 
weight until both in size and fineness the coins should 
be restored to the old standard. 

I argued that if the weight were reduced, folks would 
still distrust the coins even though the fineness be re- 
stored, for ever since the gold had been debased with 
silver and the silver with copper, prices had fluctuated 
con.stantly and this new plan will increase the distrust. 
The standard was gold 8. 5. 6 and silv^er i. 4. 2 but by 
the change the gold w'as reduced to 5. 6. 4 and the silver 
increased to 4 3. i. Shigohide was so distrusted that 
one chief censor and two ordinary censors were appointed 
to watch him as the re-coinage went on. But I soon 
heard that the new coins were worse than the old, and 
was astonished, as I know the Shogun had forbidden the 
further debasement even in the financial straits at the 
beginning of his reign. So I mentioned the rumor to him 
but Shigehide declared that the coins conformed to 
.standard and then I left the decision to the Shogun’s own 
judgment 

When I was in Kyoto the regent asked me why Shige- 
hitle was given new honors and I replied “ Because he 
works day and night. Too great promotion is good for 
no one, but if he reforms his ways because of these 
favors it will be a blessing to the country and to him- 
self” lie was everywhere praised because he had pro- 
vided for all needs at the beginning of this reign in spite 
of the financial distress. He covered his evil deeds and 
displayed his good ones. Tor e-vample, when the new 
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buildings were to be put up at the north of the castle, 
no one could get timber but when he \\'as put in charge 
he got it at once, to everyone's astonishment. But he 
had sole charge of the treasury, for he dismissed the 
censors and so all the merchants were at his bidding. 
Their profits were great and how much he made no 
one knows. From the re-coining of the silver only he 
made at least two hundred and sixty thousand ryo and 
pictures and curios innumerable, besides sixty thousand 
ryb that one of his servants got. This we discovered 
from the books of one of the silver workers who was 
punished for his crimes. Shigehide had been in office 
thirU- \-ears, and had gradually risen in rank until his 
allowance was 3700 koku. It was cut down to 700 
koku as a part of his punishment. 

In providing horses and men for the Korean cmbass)g 
his proposals were so injurious that I took the matter to 
the Shogun, who directed the dahuyb to follow the an- 
cient precedents. 

Everything was bought and built by public tenders and 
these were opened in the presence of the merchants and 
officials, the lowest offer to be accepted and payment to 
be made on the completion of the work. But there were 
gift.s to the officials when the tenders ^\■ere sent in, and 
thankofferings when the work was done. Those who 
gave nothing got nothing however low their bids. No 
official failed to get rich, and the treasury was exhausted 
when the former Shogun died. Things worth an hundred 
ryb cost ten thou.sand ryo. Shigehide had charge of all 
purchases for the Korean embassy. 

Soon after the le-issue of the coins prices n.)se and 
waried constantly. Folks said it was because of the heavy 
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expenses in tlic beginning of the reign, and consequent 
on the coming of the embassy. I argued in a paper that 
I sent in to the Shogun to this effect, The ancients 
said, “ In three years examine your course of action ” 
but in these three years past no investigation has been 
made. But the Shogun replied ; — “ iNIen of honesty lack 
ability and men of ability lack honesty. Very seldom 
is there a really competent man and we have no one 
able to take charge of the finances. Shigehide’s misdeeds 
are known but there is no one else.” But to this I 
replied and urged the appointment of e.xaminers, and 
denied that Shigehide had either hone.sty or ability. The 
e.xaminers were appointed. 

A dispute had arisen between some tenants of the Sho- 
gun and the tenants of a daiinyo. Shigehide decided for 
the Shogun's tenants, and the other judges were silent. 
So no decision was reached and I sent in another paper 
a.sking an opportunity to argue his incompetence in public 
and making ten charges against him. Zembb Asson told 
me that the Shogun was a.stonished at the fierceness of 
my attack and shortly after dismissed him fiom office. It 
was quite useless for any one to bring an)- acusations 
against any of the Shogun’s people before Shigehide For 
example, — he let a dispute as to boundaries be decided in 
favor of the Shogun's tenants, through the evidence of 
stones and posts cunningly hidden in the ground ; when a 
ship was wrecked on the Shogun’s domain and broken up 
and looted by his farmers, the latter were accpiitled and 
the sailors punished; and when some of his farmers in- 
sulted some samurai and the latter cut down some of the 
fanners the samurai were punished ! 

Only forty da)'s before Shigehide was removed from 
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office, he again debased the coinage, alleging a secret order 
of the Shogun. The Shogun had said to him just before, 
“ I am told there is much suffering because of the coinage 
issued two )’ears ago ” but Shigehide sent in a written 
denial which the Shogun believed. However, as the 
reports continued, he sharply asked the reason for such 
rumors of distress and hatred and then Shigehide said ; — 
“ When you became Shogun there were no funds and 
although you told me not to touch the money, still as 
there was no other way I debased it privately. I know 
my crime and confess it openly.” The Shogun was 
amazed and took the matter into consideration. Whereon, 
Shigehide took this silence for consent and began to debase 
the coins again, with this conversation with the Shogun 
as his warrant. 

Shigehide died soon after his removal from office, but 
the evil he had done continued, the military preparations 
were stopped, the coins would not circulate and govern- 
ment and people were alike troubled. I have not heard 
of another wretch like Shigehide since the beginning of 
the Empire. In these thirty years no one in all the 
sixty provinces was ignorant of hi.s misdeeds, and yet not 
one of the great retainers of two Shogun informed them, 
for the sake of Shogun and country. I only with moving 
arm and pen cea.sed not to write accu.sations and the 
third .succeeded. No Shogun for many years deserved 
such praise as my lord. He died the next month so tb.at 
he would have been blamed had he longer delayed, a 
great escape! As of old Yu aided Shun* so to my own 

* 'The falailoiis Oiiim Vu l>ein^ fir^t the cFhciciit minister 

of Shun. It In "aiil Arai piirpo'>ed to iu'iult v^hi^ehiflc and iheiw m tlie 
‘[uarrel, kill him, hinwelf c«»mmittin;^ hara-kiri of courie and lliat this 
Coming to the ear*' of tlie Shugun led to the dismi'^sal. 
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family may Zembo Asson and I be said without error to 
have contributed a twentieth to the success of his reign. 
This shows too how intimate was my relation to tire 
Shogun. 


YII. 

THE SHOGUN’S DEATH. 

All the year the Shogun was ill and the coolness of 
autumn brought no benefit, nor did any medicine help 
him, to our great anxiety. On the e6th October (17 12) 
I was summoned and given, as a parting present the 
history of the twenty three dynasties (of China). 

Two days later I was again summoned and Zcmb 5 
Asson gave me this message from the Shogun ; — “ That 
which has a beginning has an end and we must consider 
what comes after; and especially I in my illness Folks 
hate death and will not think of it, and so when it comes 
their thoughts are in confusion. In my illness are now 
and then interv'als for thought, and 1 have considered two 
plans which I submit to you, for decision. That is why 
I send for you. 

Without desire of my own I became the heir to the 
Empire of leyasu, and now leav^e a son. But I do not 
look upon the Empire as my property and I know that 
troubles ever arise when the ruler is a child. To guard 
this leyasu e.stablished the Three Houses. Now what 
shall I do ? Sliall I send for the Lord of Owari, make 
him my heir and let him decide as to my son should he 
become a man ? Or as one of my' sons has survix eel 
fortunately', shall I let him be heir and put the Lord of 
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Owarl in the Western Mansion to help my son and to 
succeed him should he die while still young ? ” 

This was my answer “ I agree with neither pro- 
posal, though they are most generous, since even the 
humblest seek the advancement of their children. But 
your proposals are not for the good of the Empire. We 
need not search ancient history, for even in the days of 
leyasu men were undecided as to their course of action 
until one of his .sons died, and the same difficulty arose 
in the time of the .second Shogun. Surel}- there should 
be no trouble between father and son, or between brothers, 
but as the proverb saj’s “ trouble comes from below " and 
officials create difficulties and tell lies, making bad feel- 
ing, until men have killed their younger brothers by the 
same mother. So was it in the days of leyasu and it 
will be worse now. If your plan i.s adopted there will 
be parties formed with confusion in consequence. In the 
cla\'s of leyasu’s ance.stors were many youthful heirs and 
among them leyasu himself. I need not state the reason 
wh)' it was so. But now there are the Three Mouses 
and the other great vassals and there need be no an.xiety 
though your heir is .so young.” * 

Again the Shogun replied ; — “ All say my son is like 
a bubble on the stream. If he die in a few years I 
shall be thought a man without foresight. What of 
this ? Con.sider ! ” 

And I replied, — “ Ihe three Houses were established 
by Ie)'asu for such an emergeney ; ” and with thi.s ni)- l(.)rd 

IhiuliilcN- ihc litany historical in-tanccb «if the nuuder of rulcr> and 
<if llwir -oil's dial darken the of Jaj»ane-c lu-toiv were in the iniud 

of Aral. 'J’o make a child the rulei tint the official mii^hl rule through 
him wa- not uncommon. 
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was content, saying “ Should I recover count this as 
pleasant talk." As thi.s was repeated to me I wept 
bitterl}' and said “ This is the end of my labor for him, 
with my poor strength and little wisdom." I told Zembo 
Asson to tell him this also, and thought he would sum- 
mon me again, but no response came and I could add no 
more 

After Shigehide’s reuioval the new coinage was stopped, 
and I was told to consult with the officials and to pre- 
pare plans. On the eighth November the Shogun told 
the officials to publish it on the tenth. That night he 
was very ill and there was rushing to and fro. I too 
went to the castle where Aoyama Bizen-no-Kami awaited 
me, saying, — “ I am greatly distrc.s3cd about the succes- 
sion but your coming relieves me.” And when I told 
him it had long been arranged, he added, “ Tlien 1 am 
content.” lie thought only ot this and there was none 
other like him — a worthy descendant of worthy ancestors. 

On the thirteenth the Shogun died. At noon he 
summoned Her Grace and the others, and the mother 
of his child and said, “ I am much better and shall soon 
be around and sec you all.” Next he summoned the 
Council of State and explained his plans for the future ; 
and then he called the lower officials and thanked them. 
Finally, through Akihira Asson (Zembo’s brother) he 
sent for me. Zembo was by his pillow and IMasanao 
was behind the Shogun. He said nothing but opened 
his c}'es and looked at me. This was the end of our 
daily meetings during twenty four years. 

Afterwards he said to Zembo Asson “ I have no more 
to say. Have }’ou an\'thing b) ask ? " “No" said Zembo, 
“nothing remains." The Shogun said, “Raise me up!" 
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“What! Wlicn you aro so ill!” they cried. “With 
nothing more to say or think it is time to rest” he 
said. Even now his servants weep as they think of 
that time. 

The Shdgun had well considered the future and told her 
Grace, but at his death he told the officials that he had 
entrusted ev^erything to Echizen-no-Kami Zenibo Asson 
and that they should ask of him. 

\\'hon one of the servants wept before the Shogun he 
said, “ Weep not ! It is the common lot.” In the intervals 
of his hnal illness he spoke only of public affairs and 
cs[)cciall}- of the coming hundredth anniversary of the 
death of leyasu. I have never heard of an ecpially splendid 
death of a Shogun. 

From the begiiuhng of my lord's reign the supply of 
copper had been insufficient for the trade with the Hol- 
landers in Nagasaki and the magistrates asked for in- 
structions. The Shogun referred their cj^uestion to me. 

Since Ie)-asu, more than half of our gold and silver has 
gone abroad (the government's books show that one fourth 
(ff the gold and three fourths of the silver, and much has 
disappeared unrecorded) and anyone can sec that all will 
ha\-e gone in another century. Though the metals are 
constantl}’ dug up, yet arc they like the bones in a man’s 
body, they do not grow again, and so differ from the grains 
which are like the hair. Great is the difference in land 
and .season as to grain production ; still fewer are metal 
bearing fields, and good .seasons for mining come very 
seldom. We have never been helped by foreign lauds and 
neetl only their medicines. I low unwi.se then to barter our 
trea-ures for their useless articles ! If their ships do not 
come still we shall suffer nothing, but if we must trade 
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let us heed the Classics and conform our expenditures 
to our income. We must govern our trade rvith Loo 
Choo, China, Korea and the lands of the west and south. 
The increase of prices would be a less evil than the loss 
of our treasures. 

I argued all this at length, and the Shogun bade me 
prepare tables exhibiting the results of this trade in years 
past, and he sent them to the Nagasaki magistrates to be 
filled out as the decision .should be based on facts. 

The magistrates reported that the copper had not sufficed 
for two years past, and that some folks suffered while 
others carried on an illicit trade and sent gold and silv'er 
abroad. The Shogun said, “ This commerce hurts both 
the present and the future. Even the medicinal plants 
used to be grown at home. Once tobacco and cotton were 
unknown but now they are grown everywhere. Let us 
import other seeds and plant them in carefully selected 
soil. In the past our articles were sought from foreign 
countries : let us be content and make them again for 
ourselves. “ So at his decree, the Kydto officials ordered 
the goods for him of which he had spoken, but they came 
when he was ill and I grieved when Zembo Asson showed 
them to me and saitl, — “ I am reminded of the bringing 
of the orange seeds.” * 

This year there was a strife, concerning the color of 
the robes worn by the son of the emperor, when he visited 
Edo and Nikko as representative of the temples in Nara. 
lie wore a red robe but there was a protest against 
it, which declarsd that abbots should dress in white and 
w'ear red only wdien their learning is complete and great. 

The emperur Suinin -eiil tn China fin orange '-ee«C Init tiled a-> 
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But the other party contended for an exception to the 
rule in the case of the Emperor’s son. The question came 
for decision after the Shogun’s death He had always 
followed ni}’ ad\ ice but now all is ended as in a dream. 

The Shogun died at sundown on the thirteenth of 
Xovember (1712). Xext day the officials assembled and 
all wept as his parting message was read. * 

On the nineteenth the body was taken to Zoioji and I 
went with it. That day flowers fell from heaven and folks 
caught them in dishes. They were like gold colored thistle 
flowers and crumbled in a few days to nothing t 

On the 30th Xovember was the funeral, at evening. The 
dress was not prescribed but each wore an oak leaf and 
the sword scabbards were black. Greatly mourning I was 
of the company. Others said they saw a great star 
encircling the moon, but I saw it not. As we went from 
the temple to the tomb, something like hail seemed to fall 


^ The last ine^sai^e of tnc Shogun, — “ In my incapacity 1 have bought 
to rule h} the help f-f the virtue of lyeya^u, whose inheritance I received. 
I need not ^ay how greatly I have failetl, in my brief time. 

Every one hnows h«>\v, from ancient times, eviU atthet the natudi 
uheii ruler'- are ehil«lrcn .iiul officiaU t|uarrcl over rank, form parties, will 
not agiee but endi other. < >n the <*ther hand e\en the liaiTariau' 

ero--5 ihe teinpe-luoU'' 'ncJ'- in 'afelv whin they ioiii 'treii'^th in working 
the l)oat. ^'iill more Nlu.'uld all unite now, born now after an luiiKUed 
\ear' of j)eaee, grt>wn up together and all by the ble-'iiig of Ie\a'U. 

Ill return hir llial ]»le"-mg let all think of tlie people and lealin and 
forbid llie cmK lliat came to ancient empires through youthful rulers. 
< >nly b} '•ikIi iiniled .ulion can dangers to tlie 'l’i>kugawa 1 louse and lo the 
]>eople be escaped. Eel all, liigh and low, '■mall ami gieat look well l<] 
till'. ^'lioloku Jn«l year, loth Month ptli <la\, (171a \o\eniber 7J 
Sealed with a l)lack -.eab 

f llie [>ne't' of this temple lu Edo weie \li) foiul of inanel" and 
fauiou-; fi)i- tlieir nnentne ])owir' 
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ex'crywhere but especially on the roofs of the temporary 
structures. It « as a shower of round balls that shone 
like light, and for two or three days folks picked them up 
in the roads. There seem to have been such things — 
though one scarcely believes such tales from others. 

During the fifty days of mourning the very voices of 
the children were hushed I have heared of a land mourn- 
ing as for a parent, it was a true ble.ssing to see it. 

On the 19th of November the officials were asked their 
opinions of the decree as to the coinage which had been 
given to the Council of State on the yth. I have been 
charged with getting up the decree after the Shogun's 
death but as the holders had been told to issue it on the 
9th they know that the charge is false. 

Three of the witnesses are still alive as 1 write. A 
placard was posted on my gate saying. — “ The Place for 
Making Decrees about Gold and Silver ! ” Such placards 
had been posted in the beginning of my lord’s reign and 
in other periods but this one was the worst of all. The 
Council of State had desired to forbid them but the Shogun 
said, — “ No ! They may contain some truth and I shall 
not stop all expression of opinion.” And he ordered the 
officials to show them to him. 

The Shogun had also passed judgement as to the boat 
from I'unatsu village in the province of Kii which had 
been wrecked near Shinagawa Tdtbmi province. The boat 
had run on the sands and the people had broken it up 
and stolen its cargo. One of its sailors cut down a man 
with his sword. The magistrate decided that though the 
people stole the cargo the\’ were too many to be punished. 
The sailors on the other liand falsely accused the people 
of the theft of their cashbox and should be beheaded. 
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Wlieii niy opinion was asked I wrote, — Though the folks 
number ten thousand they should be punished if they took 
the goods. The law of Kan-ei 13th, 8th month 2nd day, 
(Sept. I 1636) provides that when the cre\v' of a wrecked 
vessel conspire with the landsmen to steal the cargo aU 
shall be put to death, and every house in the neighborhood 
shall be assessed two pence and a half This ju.st meets 
the case and it will not do to refuse to enforce it because 
the offenders are many. By this law let the leaders be 
fined that compensation may be made to the owners. 
Moreover, is it not probable that the sailors charged the 
theft of their cashbox in order to stimulate the zeal of the 
officers, knowing they would not seek earnestly for stolen 
clothing and such like things ? They acted from some 
such motive and do not deserve punishment. Besides, is 
such an accusation a greater crime than theft? How 
happens it the less crime is punished and the greater 
forgiv'en ? ” 

The Shogun decided in accordance with my opinion and 
bade me write the judgment. It was announced after 
his death. 



BOOK III. 


THE REIGN OF THE INFANT 
SHOGUN. 


CHAI»TEr5 I. 

THE :mourxixg for the shogux. 

During tht.sc many \'ears my lord .s kindncs'i to me 
liad been wonderful, although I had uttered all that was 
in my heart. He had given great heed to all I .said. 
Rut after hi.s death no one listened when I spoke and so 
I wrote above, “ This is the end of my labor." His 
wise plans for the Empire were incomplete wheji he died 
but, as I know, he trusted me to carry them out after 
his decease. 

Reyond these plans I had no further connection with 
the affairs of state as the young Shogun had many help- 
ers. In the .spring the Shogun had told me rvith some 
others, to reform the court journal, but now as there was 
no one to decide between us I left this also to the others. 

\\'hile thus unem[)loyed in the iith month (December 
— Januar}') it vas decreed that ambassadois should be 
sent at once to the shrines at Xikko and Ise since the 
.Shogun was too r'oung to ob.serve the customary mour- 
ning. I was astonished, and on inquirt' Zeinbu Asson 
told me that the iMinister of Education had stated that 
children not yet seven years old, do nut observe the 
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mourning ceremonies for parents. As I .said before, the 
affairs of state rvere not my business but I could not let 
pass this one thing' and told Zembo .\sson," Though the 
Book of Rites .states that children under seven do not 
observe tlie ceremonies, it nowhere says they do not 
mourn their parents. Still less does it bid the heir of the 
ruler of the Empire as he Irecomes the lord of the whole 
people, follow the rules for ordinary children.” 

Zembo Asson repeated this to IIa\-ashi Minister of 
Education and he replied, ” The decree accords with 
the unchangeable rules of the IMourning Rites of Gcn-roku 
(the period 168S-1704), as determined by the Shogun. 
Who now disputes it?” The Council of State sided with 
him and Zembo Asson said to me, — “ You cannot move 
the officials after such an answer.” But I told him that 
the consequences would be great and that I should write 
out my argument though I had no responsibility, and no 
influence. 

This is the substance of my paper ; — The mourning 
ceremonies established b\' the Sages .strengthen the rela- 
tionships of parent and child, lord and retainer. Even 
in Cliina, from age to age, changes have been made, and 
still greater ones in our land but all, even the omissions, 
are in obedience to the ancient forms. So was it with 
the changes made in Gcn-roku. The late Shogun at the 
beginning of his reign investigated this subject, and I 
wisjte out the results in a book and made illustrations 
but he died before the reforms were complete. 

The Gcn-roku rules say that a child of seven ntdther 
mourns nor is mtnirned for. This is said to conform to 
ancient Japanese ]')recedent, aiul no ceremonies arc laid 
down. .Still it is not said the child does ncit mourn for 
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its parents, and in the ancient ceremonies it did mourn, 
W'hy then do the Gen-roku rules say that children neither 
mourn nor are mourned for, so that there is no mourning 
for our lord ? And why do they omit the ancient law 
that rulers be mourned for one year, so that his retainers 
do not mourn ? But we need not discuss the reforming 
of the Gcn-rok?( rules, but may argue on other principles. 

The young Shogun only, survives of all the sons of his 
father and if he docs net mourn because of his youth 
and if the retainers do not mourn, what shall be the 
symbol of the great grief of the Empire ? Our books 
speak of a mourning heart that may dispense with a 
mourning garb, and if the young Shogun and the officials 
follow this, though the)’ wear no mourning costume 
and follow the Gen-rokn rules, they will not propose 
festivities like these missions to Xikko and Ise, So will 
the Way of Piet)’ and Loyalty and Filial feelings be 
strengthened throughout the Empire, oven though the 
Gen-roku rules are obeyed. 

Some may doubt if this heart mourning does not 
\'iolate those rules, but the cjuestion tcvjches only the one 
point of the mourning of a child. But government is 
for the cstablLshment of moralit)' ; and loyalty and filial 
piety are its foundations. Wliich shall we choose, — a 
doubt as to the mourning of a child, or the destruction 
of the basis of the Empire, ami of the morals of the 
people ? 

In China in Ying Tsung’s reign of the Sung dynasty 
(^\. 1 ). 1064-10G8) and again in the reign of She Tsung 
of the Ming dynasty were similar incidents, and when the 
emperors became adults th.ey punished the ministers - of 
their )’outh. Though the Shogun has no opinions now. 
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the time must be anticipated when he will be grown up 
and will reflect upon the past. 

Zenibo Asson put my papei in his sleeve and sought 
the (.piiflons of the officials; but what the\- first hear 
is their lord, and so they would not take m\' ad\ice. 

Then he took it to the august grandmother, and to the 
august mother, and showed it to them and they thought 
this omission of mourning somethi'.ig which should cause 
a fear cf Heaven, as i: violated Ilea'.'en's laws and they 
fuither ^aicd the an;^er of the Shogun when he should 
grvuv u_ , a:.,' learn (.if tiiis want of piety. So the ladies 
desired the “ heart mourning ” and it was decreed. The 
officials could not argue further and the festivities were 
postponed until the twelfth month. 

Hayashi was vei}- angr\- and argued before the Council 
of State, that the obligations arc mutual, and that as 
parents do not mourn for young children, the children do 
not mourn for parents, citing precedents from the ancient 
books. This was on the 27th of Hecember fi7l2) and 
Zombo Asson showed me the argument. I said in 
reply, “ As my suggestion has been adopted I need 
not answer, but m\- ideas are certainly in accord with 
the precepts of the Sages and with good morals. I laj'a- 
shi’s argument contradict.s not me only but them also. 
Troud of his temp(arar}' position he seelrs to instruct the 
people, and will prove a guide to disobedience and dis- 
loyalty to all who follow him. A lasting sorrow ! W'e 
destroy his errors by the teaching ol the book's of 
Ceremonies. then I (|Uoted the b(j(jk.s, showing that 
children do mourn, and 1 called on him to show clear proof 
to the contrary and to append his [M'(X)f to mv essa\-. 
1 further set forth tw o arguments from our funeral rites. 
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When Zembo Aspon showed this to Hayashi he re- 
plied ; — “ As in the most ancient books I see no instance 
of such mourning, I hold as at first. Beyond this there 
is no proof. I cannot say that the Rook of Rites forbids 
the mourning; ; but the conimentaiy on the Gcnji hlfono- 
gatari shows that it was not the Japanese custom for 
children to mourn. If he quotes the Book of Rites then 
the mourning should be for three years." 

To this I rejjlied ; — “ My use of the Book of Riles, 
■was because he declared niy contention to be opposed 
to the teaching of the Sages He takes that back, and 
thus my piDsition is shown to be correct to all future 
ages. As to the re,st, what shall I .say of a Minister of 
hlducation quoting a commentary on the Giuji hlfono- 
gatari, in order to show that the teaching of the Sages 
on the most iruportant subjects need not be obeyed in 
Japan ? " 

I took the paper and went home. To pass all this on 
will be of ser\'ice, fcir it not only confirms good morals 
but establishes the system of Confucius for all time in our 
Empire. The whole debate is given in my manuscript 
and in Kyuso's book. 

llawishl's own pupils told of his embarassment when 
Zembo Asson pressed him with my epiestions ! .Such a 
teacher naturally has such pupils and the decay of learn- 
ing in Japan is likewi.se explained. 

IIa)'a.shi also urged that the ideograph " sho" should 
not be used in “year-names” and quoted Chinese authors 
in supp'.irt of his po.sitii.'U. Zembo Asson asked my 
opinion, and though my ideas could no longer prevail 
still I hesitated to refu.se to reply and said ; — “ The men 
of the Ming dxmasty (in China) in more books than 
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those quoted, argued that the ideograph is of evil in- 
fluence and should not be emploj'ed. But superior men 
do not agree to this at all. 

The Empire's prosperity, man’s long life or few days, 
come either from Heaven’s decree or from man’s deeds. 
Happiness and sorrow do not come from the use of par- 
ticular words in the “ year-names.” The men who lost 
the Empire (in Chinaj in times when “ sho ” was used, 
lost it by their wickedness and not by their use of this 
name. So has it been with the great calamities, they were 
because of the emperors and not because of this word. 
Lay to heart Mencius’s saying, — “ Do not blame the age 
for }-our crime." 

It is unnecessary to argue at length and one illustration 
will suffice ; — W’ith his advancing age man does not lose 
identit)-, though he is called successively, infant, youth, 
middle aged ; nor \'et with the different names given him, 
at three months and at twenty years nor with the several 
appellations used by his various relatives. So is it with 
hours, days, months and years — the hours become da)’s as 
they are joined together and the days become months and 
the months years. The.se names indicate the same time. 
So if “ sho ’’ must not be used for years neither must it 
be used for months. * But from the time of the Sagts 
“ sho" has been the name of the first montli, and so Con- 
fucius n rites in “ The Spring and ^Vutumn.” “ The “ sho ’’ 

I'lie people-' «'f the Far-east rechon tniic hv }>cri(Mls of \ar\in^ 
Icn^lh, designated l>y ‘‘ ycar-namCs.*’ 'Hicsc \car-nainc'. ” were ^i\en ]>y 
the emperors and tlii-? ’fvas one of llic mo'.i disiinelive inaik' of their 
Sovereignty. 

The ideugrapli ‘*sh«»‘’ means “lioly" and l)nngs ini'foilune if used bv 
unholv lucii. 
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month is the beginning of the year.” If then it is un- 
lucky ever}’ r’car should have been unlucky from his day 
to ours. And if anyone think this argument trifling I 
still want to hear why “ sho ” is lucky in months and 
unlucky in years. “ The reforms wrought by superior man 
constitute the “ W'ay ” of the Empire for generations, his 
deeds are its laws and his words its precedents ; ” and 
“he who knows not the decrees of Heaven is not superior 
man,” so it is not a superior men who thinks of “ sho ” 
as unlucky. 

In si.xteen year-names ” has the word been used here 
in Japan ; and by no moans have all been unlucky and if 
some of the periods so named have been calamitous, so 
may it be argued of all the ideographs used from the 
beginning, since in both China and Japan the “year-names” 
have been changed chiefly because of signs in heaven, and 
because of calamities on earth, floods, droughts, or epi- 
demics. If the names bring evil let us return to the ancient 
custom and use none, but even then there were evils as 
to-day. Further, I have mot with men from Holland, 
Italy, and other la;’.d.s, and though “ year-names ” are 
used only in two or three places and the rest reckon 
so many thou.sands, hundreds and tens of years since the 
beginning of heaven and earth, yet few countries in Europe 
during the past twenty-four years have escaped confusion 
caused by struggles about the succession to dead princes. 
This winter and last man}’ were killed in war. For 
what was that the punishment? Even with no “year- 
name " destruction is not escaped easil}- when man loses 
virtue 

In China and Japan the .same words have been used in 
different periods, w Inch have proved the happiest and the 
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most calamitous in our annals and instances innumerable 
prow that “names" and misfortunes ha\'e no connection. 

This change of the “ year-name " is the only edict that 
is promulgated by our Emperor, as even the Chinese 
know, and its cause has ever been calamities, portents and 
changes in the calendar. It lias never been done because 
of the misfortunes of a Shogun. Doubtless there have 
been coincidences, and the superficial student may suppose 
the change was made because a Shogun had died, but 
there was always another reason for the change ; and with- 
out such reason no change has ever been made in the 
year when a Shogun has died. 

If now the “ year-name " is changed because of the 
death of the Shogun what suspicions will be aroused in 
Ki’dto ; and even if other reasons are assigned, .still the 
Shogun's councillors will suffer from the criticism of men 
who are trul)- learned and wise. Take great care not to 
make a mistake." 

But in spite of Zembo Asson’s efforts my opinion was 
not adopted. 


CHAPTER II. 

A VERY DIEFICUET CASE. 

In my lord's time, one day (eSth September 1711) after 
the lecture he sent me a very difficult case. 

merchant of IMatsushiro, Shinano, came to Edo \vith 
his vife who wa-i from Komaba\'ashi village, Kawanoe 

■.l.tainel the .ml of the iif tin, Sln.yuu', enuil l.y an 

aMpcal t'l ihcir "UpcrslUioii". 
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township, Musashi province. On the 29th August the 
woman’s brother took her out to Kawagoe, and on the 
2nd September told her to remain a while at her father’s 
as her husband had gone back to Matsushiro, but would 
return on the 19th at latest. Hut on the 19th he had 
not come and she was told of a man drowned in the 
neighboring riv'er. Full of fear she went to see, but the 
man was floating face downwards. Her father and brother 
would not help her turn the body but said, “ It cannot 
be he.” But she could not restrain herself and the next 
day had the body turned by the headman of the vdllage 
and — it was her husband. This was on the land of Tajima- 
no-Kami, Takatomi. 

The officers examined her father, brother and others 
and as the answers were not satisfactory, searched the house 
and found the effects of the dead man. So there was no 
escape and the father and brother confessed the murder 
and to putting the body in the water. There was no 
question as to their guilt, but Tajima-no-Kami Takatomi 
wished to know if the woman were not “ an informer 
against her father.” 

My answer was, “ Consider it well. It concerns the 
three relations, not husband and wife, and parent and child 
only, but lord and retainer also. It cannot be settled by 
ordinary precedents.” But the Shogun asked for pre- 
cedents and Kyuso and I examined the books thoroughly 
and in the morning he wrote me agreeing with my opinion 
and saying “ The Introduction to the Zansai of the Gird 
Sofukudcn is conclusive.” It was indeed fortunate that the 
proof was so clear. 

On the 4th of October, after the lecture, the Shogun 
showed me the opinion which the magistrates had sent in 
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quoting a case of Tciko 4th year 4th month, when a 
woman, who charged her husband with adultery with her 
mother (the two were beheaded) was punished as an “ in- 
former,” being imprisoned for a year and then sold as 
a slave. The Shogun remarked, “ This does not seem 
to apply,” and I agreed and added “ The woman is not 
guilty.” 

On the 7th I was shown Hayashi’s opinion. The mini- 
■ster of education had written it for the Council of State, 
and this was its substance : When Saichu of Tei asked her 
mother. Which is first, father or husband? she replied. 
Only one can be father, anyone may be husband. This 
woman revealed her father’s guilt, and the Analects say, 
“ To conceal a parent’s guilt is righteousness and truth.” 
In the Laws it is written, “ Let him who exposes a parent’s 
crime be put to death.” But I said, “ She did not know 
her father’s crime and her case is an exception. In our 
Japan an informer on a parent is banished though the 
commentary says the punishment should be strangling. 
Neither of those quotations apply and it was not a case of 
accidental homicide.” So I was told to re-argue the case 
and going home wrote out my opinion at once and sent 
it to the Shogun on the 8th as follows : — ■ 

I have carefully studied the matter submitted on the 
28th of September viz. — The merchant’s wife, troubled at 
his absence hears of the body in the river and gets the 
headman to show it to her. It is her husband, and as 
her father and brother were the murderers, the officials 
think it a case of “ informing against parents,” The 
magistrates condemn her to .servitude and the Minister 
of hlducation agrees with them. 

In my opinion the case does not come under “ The 
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Three Relations ” nor do ordinary precedents apply. 
Three points should be considered, — The relations, the 
rules for mourning, and the application of exceptional 
rules to exceptional cases. 

The rules of the ancient kings provide, that while the 
daughter remains at home, though promised in marriage or 
though married having returned to her father, she shall 
observe three years of strict mourning for him should he die. 
But, if she is living with her husband she shall observe 
only one year of half-mourning. The difference is so very 
great that we shonld observe how it is set forth in the 
commentary of the SofukuA A woman is never independ- 
ent but owes duties, when unmarried to her father, when 
married to her husband, and when widowed to her son. 
The father is the child’s Heaven, and the husband is the 
wife’s. So it is written, “ A woman cannot mourn strictly 
twice, as Heaven is not two.” She cannot mourn for two 
at the .same sime. So then a wife who obeys her husband 
cannot obey her father. 

Events are ordinary or extraordinary, and in their judg- 
ment laws should be immovable or e.xceptional. As the 
ancient scholar says ; — Exceptions uphold the rule. 

Now it is the settled law that the woman at home 
obeys her father and when married her husband. In the 
usual relations the lord is lord, and the retainer is retainer : 
the father is father, and the son is son ; the husband is 
hu.sband, and the wife is wife. But now the retainer does 
not cease to be retainer, because the lord ceases to be lord. 
But in following such exceptions we are not to lose the 
rule. The greatest possible exception is, when a retainer’s 


The hotik of nioiiruin'j ritcii and cercinoiiie^. 
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father kills his lord, or when a woman’s father kills her 
husband. The retainer then cannot be both loyal and 
filial, nor the woman obedient and filial. No human 
calamity equals this ! Of old in such emergencies retain- 
ers ha\’e been loyal to their lord, and women have obeyed 
their husband. Now no one can be found who has charg- 
ed her father with the death of her husband, though some 
have told a father that their husband had a command 
from his lord to kill the father, and so the father has 
killed the husband, and this was the instance quoted 
above when the mother replied, “ Any one may be hus- 
band but only one a father.” If that reply and the 
daughter’s deed which followed were right, then are they 
disobedient and wicked who for a husband’s sake make a 
father no longer father. And shall we say, “ Any one 
may be lord, only one a father, — how can the two be 
compared ? ” May one help his father to kill his lord? But 
the superior man praised the man who revealed the plot 
of his father against his lord, as it is written, “ Great 
virtue destroys love.” Confucius says, “ The father con- 
ceals his son’s evil, and the son his father’s.” This is 
the rule. \Miich is the greater offence to steal a sheep 
or to kill a lord ?* The settled rules of the ancient kings 
make the woman's Heaven to be her husband and not 
her father. If the father kill the husband the ordinary 
rules do not apply to a woman if she inform ; and still 
less to this woman who recovered the corpse by the aid 
of the headman and then recognized her husband. The 
government discovered the crime. It is not a case of 
“informing.” Why is she judged guilty? 


Confuciu' \\nrd- concerned the stealing of a ■^heep. 
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When the full discoveiy was made her suicide would 
have preserved her fil al, wifely and sisterly virtue. It 
would have been the perfection of virtue in this great 
exception to the normal relations, but to reprove her for 
not attaining perfection is to judge her “ as we do not 
judge ourselves.” No woman has killed herself for such 
a reason, but many have preserved their widowhood until 
death, nor did the ancients think their virtue small. And 
this agrees with my priv'ate opinion. 

A wife’s relation is that of the retainer, and if we praise 
Risai and Sekien,* we shall not agree with the words 
quoted by Hayashi. The magistrates say that the pre- 
cedents show that she should be imprisoned for a year 
and then be made a slave, and the Minister of Education 
says, “ Had she known her father’s guilt the penalty 
would have been death. But as she did it unwittingly 
she shall be made a slave.” 

If she is declared innocent, as I propose, I have a 
strong desire for her. The young widow’s passions are 
still undecayed and she has no protector. The pine’s 
green leaf, if very strong, may resist the winter’s cold 
but in her case I have my doubts. Not only should I 
lament the loss of her virtue but the righteousness of the 
government would be violated. Those who have become 
monks and nuns fur the loss of father or husband have 
been many. Now if it is privately hinted to her that she 
become a nun, shave her head, enter a convent, study 
and keep the rules because of these deaths ; and if the 
property of her husband and father be given to the con- 

* Kisai infornictl hi> lord of hits father’s pur{K»sed rebellion and com 
niittcd buicidc. ^ekicn aNo informed and ^^ab killed by his father. 
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vent, there will be no anxiety as to her support and her 
virtue and the righteousness of the government will be 
preserved.” 

My advice was followed and by the aid of Takatomi 
Asson the woman became a nun in a convent at Kamakura. 


CMAFTER III. 

THE I^A'']iSTITURE OF THhl YOUNG 
SHOGUN. 

After the fifty days of mourning on the eleventh day 
of the twelfth month (January 7, 1713) the young Shogun 
assumed the government. By the precedents he should 
have had the title Shdsanini Dainagon when his head was 
shared and his hair fa.stened in a cue, and still later the 
title Shoni would have been bestowed, and only after he 
became Shogun should the emperor’s messenger have 
come from Kyoto. But as he inherited his position when 
so young Zembd Asson a.sked me to set forth the proper 
procedure which I did, since I could not decline. 

The name is given by the father, but in the present 
instance by the father of the emperor. I rvrote the peti- 
tion to him and suggested the name. 

On the eighth of January came an Imperial letter con- 
ferring the Shoni rank and the title Dainagon and so the 
child at once became Shogun. The letter bestowing the 
name came the same day. A lucky day was chosen for 
the ceremony (January 17) and folks paid their respects 
on the ne.xt day but one. As in the case of the former 
Shogun I was- given thirty ryo and other gifts as my 
honorarium. 
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The putting on the hakavia was on the next New 
Year’s day, (26 January, 1713) and on the seventeenth of 
February I was given three gold ryd for choosing the 
“ precious ideographs ” for the Shogun to write.* The 
same day I was gi\'en three books, by order of the 
Shogun, which had been ordered by the late Shbgun 
through the gov'ernor of Nagasaki. 

On the thirteenth of April, as bidden, I .sent' in the 
details for the ceremony of the hair cutting, including a 
description of the implements and of the ornaments for 
the room. On the twenty-first the Shogun went to the 
Shraso-in where his crown was put on his head by Hikone- 
no-kami and his hair was cut by Aidzu-no-Kami. I saw 
it all from the rear. I too was often in the castle in 
connection with the visit of Konoe the former regent. t 

On the twenty-sixth of April was the investiture and 
this 1 saw from the rear as in the case of the former 
Shogun. A little later my land was increased as the 
former Shogun had commanded. 

On November fifth, 1714, I chose the name for the 
great bell of Bun-sho-byo as I had been commanded. 
The previous year, after my lord’s death a commission 
came from Kyoto granting him such posthumous name 
as might be chosen. When Zembb Asson asked me about 

* The i<leographs written hy a young Japanese arc chosen with 
especial care. 

t 'riii.s SliOgiin was Yu>ho-in, lyetsiigu-ko the thirtl sou tT l>unsho-ko. 
lie was four years old >3hen his father died. A great discussion arose as 
to his “crowning*’ as if he were the son of the Kinperor. It is supposed 
to have been connected with plan^ of Arai’s for the ending of the dual 
government and the enthronement of the Shogun. It is alst> given as the 
rea'^on why Arai was not “ emphn'cd *’ by the next Shogun. 
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it I said, “As the name goes down to future generations 
and abroad to foreign lands, an excellent name should be 
chosen, and I suggest Bmi and Shof The Council sent 
both on to Ky 5 to where the two were adopted, Buttsho- 
ko. That my suggestion for the posthumous name of my 
lord and for the name of the Shogun should have been 
approved by the emperor and his father, and that I was 
bidden write the inscription for the bell were great favours.* 
At the anniversary services on December first, all was 
done according to the former precedent. Besides the 
highest officials only ten persons were present. All were 
arrav'ed in their most elaborate robes of ceremony. 


CHAP'rSR lY. 

THE UOYANA BOATS. 

On the 22nd August the case concerning the Uoyana 
Ijoats was heard. Freight sent from Osaka to Yamato 
province was transferred, because of the shallow water, at 
Kamegase in Kawachi province to the Uoyana boats and 
by them was brought to its destination. From the Kcicho 
period (1596-1615) these boats which belonged to the 
folks in the village Tate, Heguri township, Yamato pro- 
vince, had been in charge of the Shinto priest and with 
the profits the Shinto temple Tatsuda had been maintain- 
ed without aid from the government, and moreover paid 
an annual tax of thirty ryo. 

In Genrokn 10 (A. D. 1697) the villagers offered to pay 

The name contains an allushm to tl\e ancient riiincsc jioem 

I ruly brave, truly wise, clearly e<jual to his ancestors.*’ 
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a tax of one hundred and fifty ryb if one of them were 
put in charge of the boats, and as the offer was large 
and the villagers were tenants of the Shogun it was 
accepted. 

In the intercalary first month of Hoei 5 (Feb. 1708) 
the farmers of five hundred and three villages, tenants of 
the Shogun and different dainiyb, complained to the gov- 
ernor of Nara, Miyoshi Bizen-no-kami, that though the 
villagers had promised to follow the established custom yet 
they not only gradually had increased the charges, but 
when the boats were damaged and the freight injured 
refused to pay damages and stole the cargo that was 
saved. 

Again in March, the sellers of dried fish in Osaka com- 
plained that though in the past, fish (for use as manure) 
\\hich was lost cn route had been j)aid for, last year pay- 
ment was refused when boats were lost because of the 
great earthquake, and this in spite of the commands of 
the magistrates. 

In the fifth month (June-July) Bizen-no-kami referred 
these complaints to Kyoto and after an examination by 
Ki-no-Kami Nobutsune Asson the case was sent to the 
magistrate of the treasury in Edo, Hagiwara Umi-no-Kami 
and to those associated with him. 

After the preliminary examination the priest, Yasumura 
by name, asked that he might be put in charge again 
and offered to pay a ta.x of three hundred ryb, whereon 
the villagers offered three hundred and twenty nine ryb 
and said ; — \Ve are few in numbers but our land measures 
a thousand koku. For the fourteen years past we have 
paid our taxes out of the income from these boats, and if 
that is taken away we shall suffer. 
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In the tenth month of the next year (Nov. 1709) the 
decision was given in favour of the villagers. But it did 
not touch upon the complaints made by the Osaka merch- 
ants and the farmers of the five hundred and three villages. 

The spring of the ne.xt year (1710) after the change 
of Shoguns, when Bizen-no-kami came to Edo to the 
ceremonies, he handed in an account of the case to 
Kawachi-no-kami, Tadamine Asson, who with two others 
investigated it and in the intercalary eighth month (Sept.- 
Oct.) affixed their .seals to the following decision ; — 
“ Precedents do not show the boatmen to be responsible 
for the loss of freight ; but there is a special fund for this 
purpose in Osaka made by collecting .CK)5 for each piece 
of freight. Again the villagers claim that they can be 
held re.sponsible only from Kamegase, where the freight is 
transferred to their boats. Their contention is sustained. 
Even government freight is not paid for when lost. The 
Osaka merchants have no case. Their fund is of private 
arrangement and not of law. If it is considered other 
complications will arise." 

Tadamine Asson was very zealous for this decision, and 
told the magistrates to so lay down the law that the case 
.should not come up again ; and he .sought to make all 
parties promise not to appeal. 

But Bizen-no-kami would not agree, for the decision 
touched the complaint of the f)saka merchants only, and 
ignored the grievances of the five hundred and three 
villages, the dispute between tenants of the Shogun and 
of the daiinyb, and he declared that a side issue should 
not stop appeal. Tadamine Asson became very angry, 
changed colour and .said, ■' It is not for your good to 
rai.se again a question settled by so many judges ! ” and 
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would not listen. In the winter when I visited Nara, 
Bizen-no-kami showed great anger as he told me about 
it and when I returned to Edo in the spring I told this, 
among other things, to the Shogun, saying, “ The decision 
was unjust.” 

Almost immediately Bizen no-kaini died in his rage and 
then Yasumura killed himself as he felt there was no one 
left to help him. 

Yasumura’s son came to Edo in great anger, deter- 
mined to have the deci.sion against his father reversed. 
He made constant apjx^als and the priests of tite temple 
joined with him as they now liad no funds for its support. 
So Zembo Asson, by what means I do not know, re- 
stored ail to the original conditions, giving the manage- 
ment to Yasumura’s son, putting the tax back to the 
first figure and ordering the temple to be repaired at once. 
He sent me a copy of his decision and told me he had 
the authority of the late Shogun for it. 

In April (1713) as I think it was, I said to Zembo 
Asson, — “ Lu.xui}' is increasing and prices rise so that the 
hatamoto perform their duties with difficulty. What should 
they do were there war ? In spite of the warnings of the 
late Shogun the evil grows, and now one who wishes to 
live within his means finds the greatJst difficulty in so 
doing. The case is peculiarly urgent during the youth of 
the Shogun, Fray consult with the ciders as to remedies 
for this evil.” He assented, consulted with the elders and 
bade every hatamoto send in his plan for the remedy of 
the evil. 

He showed me the replies but they were mere promises 
of diligence in duty, and did not touch the reform of the 
government or the condition of the people. As the 
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Shogun had always asked my opinion so now the elders 
sought it. But if the note is high listeners are few, and 
without clear proof no one will believe, so I tried to meet 
the mind of the times and sent in points taken from the 
rules of the Shogun, making three volumes in all. 

I never heard of any decision. I pressed for one be- 
fore the change of officials as did Zembo Asson likewise, 
but time went by and my memorial was returned, endors- 
ed, — “ Too difficult, it cannot be done at present.” But 
I had not written my own ideas but the opinion of the 
Shogun and their refusal was of his ideas, not mine. The 
difficulty was, the officials would not ! I could say no 
more. As it is said. When desires oppose commands 
there is no obedience. So if a decision were reached it 
could not be carried out with all the officials in opposi- 
tion. When the Shogun becomes a man, he will know 
I desisted because further effort was useless. They put 
it off saj’ing, “ We shall decide when all are heard,” and 
never decided at all. So it ended. 


CHAP'TSR Y. 

THE COIXAGE. 

I knew that my advice would not be followed, even 
though it had been sanctioned by the Shogun, but a.s 
none of the officials considered the deba.sement of the 
coinage, which is the greatest of evils, I wrote papers 
zealous!)' and though the Shogun was already ill his 
decision was made. He stopped the new coinage and 
removed Shigehide from office, and until death, was con- 
sidering wa)'.s and means for the restoration of the coins 
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to the proper standard. But since his death no one has 
done anything'. 

From the first I diligently studied how to remov'c this 
grief, and the more earnestly since it was unaccomplished 
at my lord's death and so might be accounted his error. 
It is filial piety to fulfill his wish and make known his 
will, especially as great suffering will be saved. Rly 
labour was for my lord and for his son. 

I sent in the results of my study, in three volumes, 
to Zembo Asson in the sixth month of this year (July- 
August 1713) and further told him my ideas. Since the 
order to restore the standard had been given, all sorts of 
opinions were e.xpressed : — i. To re.storc the silv^er minted 
since Genrokn to the old stardard, would require 118 
tnan-gamc of bullion while the total annual product is only 
4 scn-gainc so that the product of three hundred years is 
needed. 2. For the .separation of the copper and silver 
in the coins 'we shall need lead to the amount of 276 
man 4 sen game while the yearly output is only 3737 
hiakkan, thus requiring the product of 739 \-cars. Nor 
can we count the men who will be killerl by the poison- 
ous process. 3. Were the silver restored it would not 
correspond to the gold unless that also is restored, and 
so prices will \ary with the two metals. But if we make 
ihe silver coins smaller than at present but of standard 
purit)', both the silver and the gold will answer. These 
were the opinions of the artizans of the (hnza. 4. If the 
rate of exchange is again put at 60 me for one gold rro 
there will still be e.xchange to pay on the silver, for silver 
has been mi.xed with the gold, and copper with the sih'er, 
and gold has been reminted once, and silver often, so there 
are three grades of old and six of silver. To purify the 
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gold and reduce the size of the coins by half, and to fully 
restore the silver will not accomplish the desired object, for 
the relative values will not be restored. 5. Both can not be 
restored nor can the government force them to pass as of 
equal v'alue. Let 10 man ryo of good gold be issued each 
year, and let the debased silver be gradually called in, thus 
its price will rise and v'alues adjust themselves. Thus urged 
the exchangers (the bankers). 6. The low price of silver is 
in part from its over i.ssue. Call in half and make good 
copper coins out of J;he copper it contains. This was, 
probably, the notion of those who had issued the big 
l>ence at the close of the former reign. 7. I.et paper 
money be issued and the gold and silver called in and let 
it be decreed that the three pass as of equal value. Coin 
copper in large quantities, and with the increase of currency 
prices will steady themscK'cs. Search for mines, work 
them all, and in ten years or so good coin will be as 
plentiful as in Gcnroku. Then burn half the paper and 
there will be no adverse critic. So said some of the elders 
of a little wisdom. 8. The value of the coins is less and 
their number doubled. The price of rice is higher than 
in famines yet no one dies of want. That is because the 
coins are so many. So let us increase the number still 
more, and thus even the value of the silver and gold, 
evidently there has been profit in the.se re-coinings since 
Genrokii. It is the exchangers who unsettle prices by their 
secret manipulations of the rate of e.xchange. Even if 
the coins are restored to the standard who knows Avhat new 
scheme they will invent to injure society. Punish severe- 
ly three or five of these men and the people will be com- 
forted and the prices of gold, silver and everything will 
be steadied. Thus thought the military folk. Eolks take 
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wealth as wealth and profit, but misled by these evil ex- 
changers they clamor for a re-coinage, which cannot be. 

All these were wrong, as I showed before setting forth 
my own views. (It all made three volumes.) Zembo 
Asson well knew the puipose of the late Shogun and the 
urgent need but he came to think its accomplishment 
impossible in such a conflict of opinions. He was greatly 
pleased with my views, consulted the Council of State 
and on the 20th September the treasury magistrates 
decided to carry out the late Shogun’s decree. (This 
decision was of my writing.) But, of course, these officials 
desired their private gain and not the good of the Empire, 
nor did they understand the subject, and as they did not 
wish to be reproached for failure there was no one to 
carry out the project or to reply to objections. So it was 
necessary to appoint someone and Zemb 5 Asson with 
the Council of State appointed seven men. 

A merchant of Sakae, Idzumi province, named Tani 
privately wrote his views on this subject to a friend in 
Kj’dto who forwarded the letter to me. Neither of these 
two men was an ordinary shopkeeper but both had been 
samurai. The plan differed from my own but could be 
carried out easily and as I knew the value of the opinion 
of a business man I show'ed it to Zembo Asson, who 
was greatly pleased at there being two ways of doing 
that which he had regarded as impossible. I said I 
should like to meet the man and was soon informed of 
his arrival in Kdo. I sent for him and said, “ This is 
not my business but as it is for humanity, and for the 
nation lay your plan before the officials.” He replied, 
“ I know a relative of Yoshimasa " (one of tho.se in charge 
of the re-coinage.) “ I too know him ■well ” I said, “ Tell 
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_\our friend. It is very fortunate.” So I told Yoshimasa 
and asked him to send for Tani, and Yoshimasa was 
much pleased saying, “ I have consulted so many to no 
purpose that I am made very hajjpy by this.” 

So he heard Tani, questioned him, consulted with others, 
and on February 2, 1714, told Takatomo Asson the chief 
in charge. Zembb Asson of course knew all about it and 
left it to the seven men. 

In the east, gold and copper had been chiefly used 
while in the west, it was mostly silver with some copper, 
and so the greatest troubles from the debased silver had 
been there, and Tani’s plan had to do with that section. 
But as the decree bade the restoration of both metals 
and as the re-coining of one would cause new complica- 
tions' I consulted w'ith Yoshimasa about the gold. But 
most officials thought be.st not to touch it as folks here- 
abouts were not troubled greatly by the debased silv'er, 
and as half the value of the gold would be lost. Most 
people su[)posed that a ryo of the old would be exchanged 
for one of the new, and all decided to study the subject. 

In (ienrokn silver was mixed with gold, and copper 
with siver. The size and form of the coins W’ere retained 
and their number w'as doubled. But only blind men 
could fall to know that half the gold had been replaced 
by silver, and no one will sell an article w'orth lOO rvo 
for less than 200 ryo. So with silver, though prices seem 
to rise, it is only because folks sec that 200 ryo represent 
only 100 ryo. So an increase in the false number adds 
nothing to the true one, and if our return to the standard 
seems to cut down 200 ryo to lOO ryo it is only the false 
number that is diminished. As we fix prices by law, we 
must decree that fifty of the new coins be taken in place 
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of one hundred of the old, that no one may lose nor 
exchange one cf the old for one of the new. The num- 
ber of coins must be haU'ed, how can the pres:nt number 
be maintained ? W’ere the products of th.e mines sufficient 
there had been no reason for debasing the coinage. The 
people are accustomed to false dealing and their doubts 
will remain even if we are just, but what if any false 
element is permitted to remain ? 

All this is very simple, but the officials were so confus- 
ed by sophistries that they were convinced only when all 
had been explained over and over again, in repeated con- 
ferences which lasted for days. In the end they saw their 
error and adopted Tani’s plan. 

The silver could be taken from the gold readily, but the 
extraction of the copper took much lead and the process 
was injurious to the workers, so it was argued. But I 
told them that the Osaka merchants deal in copper, 
separate copper and lead and take out the silver. If the 
process is so deadly how do they do it? Our so-called 
silver is really copper with a little silver mixed in and 
they would think nothing of getting it out. 

So it was decided to examine these men, re-issue both 
gold and silver, and establish exchanges for the old and 
new coins. On the i6th June 1714 the edict was issued 
and I wrote it at the bidding of Zembo Asson. 

The plans contained items I did not approve and were 
badly executed. Much was stolen, the law was changed 
and little good came of it, naturally enough, since men 
ignorant and without ability were eager to show what 
they could do. Zembo A.sson came to agree fully with me. 

On June 24 four of the Ginza artizans were banished 
and a fifth was dismi.ssed from Edo. Two officials were 
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imprisoned in their own houses. The)- had violated the 
ancient laws and had made bad silver, a crime of great 
magnitude. In obedience to Sliigehide they had caused 
much suffering throughout tire Empire. Some men 
thought the}’ should have been beheaded. 

Of old the coinage could be changed onl}’ when all 
the ciders put their seals on the decree, but from Gcnroku 
it had been left to the treasury magistrates and, more 
recently, to Shigehide with two other officials. That was 
through Shigehide’s cunning. Then he foi ined a company 
of artizans in the Ginza who carried out his plans. 

Their guilt was very great, but all had been left to 
Shigehide, and the artizans after all, were not to blame 
for carrying out his plans. It was a crime to leave off 
affi.xing the elders’ seals, as it was to leave all to him. 
This was their method ; — One of the company would 
learn Shigehide’s wishes priv'ately and then get up an 
agitation, and a petition would be sent to Shigehide to do 
thus and so, and he would yield and afh.N: his seal to a 
decree granting the petition. 

But the government makes laws and the people obey ; 
if the government violate laws and the people obey how 
shall crime be charged against them ? There are different 
degrees in crime, leadership, purposed participation and 
unwitting agreement. Shigehide’s guilt was the most 
serious, but he was only removed from office and im- 
prisoned at home and was pardoned at the Shogun’s 
death. He was not tried, but escaped just punishment 
and died of illness. How then shall they be put to death 
who sinned with him ? That would imply that his body 
should be exhumed and beheaded. But even if dead folks 
were conscious, and though you should cut his body into 
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inch bits yet would such an unfeeling spirit as his suffer 
nothing, and the display of cruelty would be wantcn 
and not in accord with government by superior men of 
rightousness and benevolence. Everyone knows that I 
opposed Shigehide while alive, and as for these men I 
have never seen them and my argument is not for their 
sake, but for justice in punishment, the equalization of 
the past and present. And so it was that all were judged 
guilty of minor offences. 

When the books of the Ginza artizans were examined 
it appeared that Shigehide had a profit of 260.000 ryb out 
of the debasing of the silver, besides pictures and ancient 
treasures; and that he gave 60000 yyb to his follower 
Xagai Hanroku. Whereon, a great outcry arose against 
the latter but I argued again, “ He was the servant and 
it was his duty to obey and so he got the money. If 
he is punished so must Shigehide’s son suffer. But he 
has only 700 koku out of his father's 3700 and so is 
punished ahead}-. To again lay bare the father’s thefts 
and again punish the innocent son is to heap hoar-frost on 
snow and is not the government of righteous and bene- 
volent, superior men. The chief being unpunished we 
need not discuss the punishment of subordinates, and 
especially with crimes which are iinconfessed. All should 
be ignored.” 

So further proceedings were stopped. 
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YI. 

so:me questions of precedence 

AND PRIVILEGE. 

I was not invited to the ceremony on the third anni- 
x'ersarj^ of the Shogun's death but was told of it the 
following day. So when I met Zembo Asson I told him 
I should resign, since I had not been informed of this 
ceremony after being consulted about everything for years. 
I should be disgraced did I not resign for I should seem 
to cling to office. 

He was astonished and said “ What! I have not for- 
gotten your words about the young Shogun when his 
father died and just the other day the Shogun’s mother 
and grandmother .said, ‘Is Chikugo no Kami well? He 
was always consulted by the late Shogun and we are 
safe when he is here.’ If you resign I shall be blamed 
by them and by everyone. Do consider your purposes.” 
But I replied, ‘‘ Years ago I said, this ends my service, 
when my lord died. For three years I have held on that 
I might carry out his purpose, and reform the coinage 
and now that is done. He further wished me to look 
into the foreign trade at Nagasaki and I have made full 
preparations so that others can complete that work. Be- 
fore my lord died I had decided to resign, and could I 
be induced to change my purpose I should not mention 
these details. But, as there would be hostile criticism 
Mere I wholly to M’ithdraw, I will consult with you when- 
ever you M ish my ailvice on matters of great moment.” 

So Zembo Asson ceased to urge me, but asked me to 
postpone my resignation until after the reception of the 
Imperial messengers from Kydto. In the inten'al I was 
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asked to a consultation over an important matter. Zembo 
Asson met me and sai<i : — “ I have told the elders of your 
purpose and of my failure to shake it, though I have tried 
earnestly since you were so deep in the confidence of the 
late Shogun. They tell me to try again in their name 
and to insist upon the public injury your resignation will 
cause. You will greatly favor us all and and will benefit 
the nation by withdrawing your resignation.” 

‘‘ This is wholly unexpected ” I said, “ and I must con- 
sider my answer.” So I went home and the next day 
sent this reply : — “ My purpose was formed long ago and 
is not of this one thing. But I hesitate to set my opinion 
against the wishes of those who carry on the government 
and so withdraw my resignation.” Zembd Asson told 
me that it was agreed to on the next day and said, ” It 
is a great favor to the public and to me.” He asked 
me to come again two days later, when I met the elders 
as they came from their audience with the Shogun. 
Zembd Asson and Churyd Asson presented me to them 
and when all were seated Zembd Asson said, “ He has 
agreed to our request.” Masanao Asson Taird said, 
‘‘ You are not yet old. Take good care of your health,^ 
that you may long serv'e.” The others said, “ You must 
help us even though you arc ill. Do not worry but 
take good care of your spirit.” Kii-no-kanii Xobutsune 
said, “It is long since we have met;” and Yamashiro- 
no-kami Tadazane Asson said, “ It is our first meeting. 
I rejoice at the happy conclusion of this affair.” 

In the cle\-enth mouth we discussed the gift of land, 
of 50 koku in value, for the maintenance of ceremonies 
in honor of Xan-mei-in, wife of Icyasu and younger sistei 
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of Hideyoshi. It was a wish of the late Shogun for the 
centenary of Ij-eyasu. 

When in the temple Tofiiku, Kyoto, I had seen the 
pictures of leyasu and of his wife. His picture is in 
other temples also but hers here only. As wife and sister 
her glory was great while she liv^cd, but I wept as I 
found her picture in this little temple, left here with- 
out any offerings. The second Shogun maintained cere- 
monies in her honor, for she was in the place of mother 
to him, and he commanded on his death bed, that land 
be given for their perpetual maintenance ; but the priests 
chose looo ryo instead, for it was soon after the wars 
and temple lands often had been seized and giv'en to 
samurai. 

On my return to Kdo I told the Sh5gun and said, 
“ Though leyasu had many children and they had many 
mothers, yet Xan-mei-in only was his wife. When peace 
was made between east and west, Hideyoshi gave his 
sister to be leyasu’s wife and adopted leyasu's son. Still 
there was no meeting of the two until Hideyoshi .sent 
his mother as hostage, and then when leyasu went to 
Kyoto Ire said to the men he left behind, “ Whatever 
comes to nre my wife knows nothing of it. Return her 
to her father." That shows the heart of leyasu. It was 
the decree of Heaven that .saved him from injury but we 
cannot sa>' his wife was without her influence. Her 
virtue served her own tinre and posterit)’ ; and, besides, 
she was the wife of the founder of the Empire. W'hy 
then is she forgotten save as a petty priest dixldes his 
scanty food for an offering ? ” 

The Shogun warmly as.sented but postponed the endow- 
ment until the centenary, lest reproach should be cast on 
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the neglect of former generations. He spoke about it 
when he died; and the gift was made at this time. 

In the eleventh month (December 1714) came an em- 
bassy from Loo Choo with congratulations to the Shogun 
and the announcement of the accession of their king. 
Formerly their communication had been in the Japanese 
language but recently they had used Chinese in their 
dispatches. They had also changed the style of the box 
for the dispatches As in foreign lands there is no Shbgun, 
their use of titles and forms was wrong. Zembo Asson 
spoke to me about it, and I sent them through Satsuma- 
no-Kami a list of terms they must not use. They sent 
an answer asking about various titles and I replied to 
their inquiries and added, '• Tell the king to change the 
shape of his dispatches. The questions come from igno- 
rance of our past customs and present usage. If they 
cannot use the Chine .e properly let them use the Japan- 
ese again. But let them decide for themselves.” And 
the ambassador replied, “ We used the Chinese because 
of the late Shogun’s fondne.ss for learning and wished to 
please him, but now we will return to the old custom.” 
Satsuma no Kami acted as our representati\’e. 

I wished to meet the ambassador, and did so on the 
1 8th of the 1 2th month in the Satsuma mansion, Satsu- 
ma-no-Kami and Yoshitaka Asson being present also. 
I wore a robe of peculiar make, a cap, my ordinary 
sword and a red fan which had been given me by the 
former regent. 

In the cle\'cnth month came a request from the priests 
of the Zbjb temple, that one of the buildings might be 
repaired and ceremonies performed there in connec- 
tion with the centenary of Icyasu. Their grounds for 
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this request rvere these : — we Iiave a picture of leyasu 
painted by himself : we also have his hair and finger 
nails : moreov'-er, until the death of the third Shogun the 
temple was honored, but the fourth Shogun did not visit 
it during his youth, and now from long neglect the grass 
grows thick about the place of prayer. leyasu and his 
family were of our sect the Jodoshu, he was learned in 
its doctrines, we gave him a posthumous name and his 
obituary ceremonies from the fiftieth day, to the third year 
when he was taken to Nikkd were all here. The former 
Shogun was also of our sect and desired that the cere- 
monies be here, and once more, the ceremonies for the 
fifth Shogun are performed in our temple. 

The Council of State consulted Zembo Asson and he 
came to me. I told him that the family was not origi- 
nal!)' of the Jodoshu but only from the sixth ancestor of 
leyasu : that though the ceremonies of the fiftieth day 
were held at Zojoji they were in private and without the 
usual gifts : that the ceremonies of the first and third 
anniversaries were not there at all, and that the request 
should be refused 

He agreed and asked me to put the answer in due 
form. So I wrote three questions asking proof for their 
assertions. They could not give it and said their journal 
had been burned. I clearly showed errors in their at- 
tempts at other proofs and in the end the)' gave it up. 
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CHAPTER Yir. 

THE FOREIGN TRADE. 

The Council of State in tiie eleventh month (December 
1714) discussed the new coinage, for it had been criticised 
when issued in the fifth month and disliked, prices rose 
daily and every one was troubled. 

A merchant named Nojima Shinuemon proposed a plan 
for the exchange which was approved by the elders, and 
as the news got abroad folks expected an immediate 
change in the law, and e.xchange wholly ceased. When 
I heard of it I said, “ It is as I expected and the men 
who for their own profit, impede this measure which is 
for the benefit of all, should be severely punished. But 
if the elders go on with their discussions the troubles also 
will continue. ZembS Asson said to me, “ The men who 
understand the matter are all in Kyoto and if anything 
is done in their absence folks will say, “ It is all Chikugo 
no-Kami's doing.” I have sent to Kyoto for the men.” 
But I replied, ” From the beginning I have sought only 
the good of the Empire and care nothing for criticisms.” 
So then he discussed the subject with the elders and sent 
men to Kyoto for consultation. 

This was the merchant’s plan : — The people of the sixty- 
six provinces, according to the census was 57,096,000, 
and since that count was made the number has increased 
an hundred-fold. Take 1 2 cents from each person to meet 
the expenses of the exchange and of the new pence. Then 
give 70 gold ryb of the new mintage with 120 me * of silver 
and 4 kanmon of copper for 100 gold ryb of the old coins. 

* According to standard 50 me of silver (i ///c' = 58 grains Troy) 
equalled 1 gold tyd. Our kanmon was 1000 ca'^h. 
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With minor modifications all ap[)ro\’cd this, bat I wrote 
shewing the folly of it, and set down the outline of my 
paper here : — As to the poll tax. The census can be 
trusted in fiireign lands but in Japan our records arc 
incorrect. In the time of the emperor Kimmei the 

population was .set down as being 4,969,890 and in 
the time r.f the emperor Seinui it had grown to 
8,631,074, though this is not given in the history. In 
China in the d3'na.sty, its most po[nilous period, the 400 
provinces had 59 , 594 . 97^1 inhabitants. What faith, then 
can we put in the statements of the census quoted ? It 
is not intended seriously but is a mere exercise in arith- 
metic. It puts 20,000 persons on evcr\’ hundred koku of 
land with 91,648 over! Let ever\-one judge where his 
neighborhoed holds such a mass e\’en after this centuia^ 
of peace. Can we take 12 cents for each person of a 
population an hundred times greater than the census 
names? If we allow 200 persons to each koku of laml, 
we shall need one kioainuiL * 300 uion from each man 
if we are to exchange ryj fur ryj The rich are few, and 
the poor man)’, and how shall men find such a sum who 
are obliged to support parents, wife and children on 
50 to 100 nion per day? llesides, all the pence in e.x- 
istence would not suffice, for we know’ how man\’ have 
been made since Kanei (.\.D. 1624-1643) and mav add 
an equal number for older piece.s. Then too, as in China 
also, old folks and children arc exempt; and there are 
man)' wandering priests and merchants, nr.r do we ewen 
know how many persons are born each morning, nor 
how many die at night. How can we collect a poll 

I ^ 10 111 '', 'liov, 100 5 e> Ika. 
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tux? Besides how unjust a law that disregards the dif- 
ference between rich and poor! But if onti new ryo be 
"iven for two old ones, the loss will fall on the rich and 
not on the poor, many of whom do not yet a ryo piece 
in a year, and the poor arc double in number the 
rich. 

Look at the proposed ratio! W’e hav'e yold euouyh 
for half the number of coins, where is the additional gold 
to be found so that we may give 70 ryo for an hundred. 
And sil\-er is to be given too, but where sliall we get it, 
as all e.xtracted from the gold coins is to be re-minted? 
And the plan recjuircs enough copper to use all the 
product of our mines for 294 \'ears at least ! Surely it 
is wholly impracticable. There must be another way.” 

TA’crj'one was told to write his ideas, but no one had 
any and I did not need to write again. It was decided 
to punish all who had opposed the new law, and though 
the punishment was death it was mercifully lightened one 
degree, and the\- were banished to islands. When Nojima 
lieard of his punishment he fainted ! And Yamato-no- 
Kami .Shigeyuki said, ‘‘ How could so great an affair be 
entrusted to a man of so little spirit? 

After this the e.xchange was carried on as at first. 

During the rvinter we discussed plans for carrying out 
the will of the late Shogun as to fireign trade. I'rom 
hie accession the coi'per supp'\' had been too small, and 
the magistrates coniplainedi that traile ceased to the im- 
poverishment of the people. The Ciin/a merchants were 
told tc.) furnish the copper but could not, tor the output 
diminished yearly and the price rose. They could not 
idfill their contracts, and after two \'ears it was takenc 
ffn >m them and given to meichanls in Osaka, but ther 
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was not enough after the home needs were supplied, prices 
rose and holders would not sell. 

So in Nagasaki the weaker folks traded secretly with 
the foreigners and the stronger went to sea and met the 
ships and traded there. The foreigners do not follow the 
established routes, but sail to and fro, athwart these wicked 
traders and barter with them. The foreigners land, get 
water, cut the nets of fishermen, take seawead from wo- 
men and children without payment, driv'c off rescuers with 
swords and spears, and repel with guns armed boats. 
From the time of Genroku our treatment of the Chinese 
had been very mild and our folks had been forbidden to 
attack them, the magistrates’ serv'ants being beaten and 
dismissed if they drew their swords. So the foreigners 
became very overbearing. 

Even Hollanders began to engage in this illicit trade, 
something never known before. The magistrates a.sked 
for more stringent laws and I remarked, “ It is intolerable 
that these merchants should despise our land which we 
are taught excels all others in chivalry ! ” 

In ancient times the number of ships and the amount 
of money allowed for this trade was unlimited, but from 
Teiko 2nd (A. D. i6<S5) gold 50,000 ryb was set as the 
limit of the Dutch trade and twice the amount, in silver 
for the Chine.se trade. In 1688 the limit of Chinese 
.ships was set at 70. Later on the amounts were in- 
cred,sed, as certain merchants were permitted to use copper 
until the supply became too small and these evils fol- 
lowed.” 

The magistrates had no piacticable advice to offer. 
Already in the late Shogun’s reign I had written up the 
subject in eight volumes, containing two hundred and 
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eleven points great and small, and refer all who are 
interested to my books. 

Until Kcicho 6 (A.D. i6oi) foreign ships might come 
and trade anywhere, but that was the period of the great 
Ming dynasty in China, and their laws permitted only 
licen.sed boats to come. Only foreign ships of war then 
came to Nagasaki. The Dutch in Kcicho 5 first went 
to Sakae near Osaka, but in Kcicho 13 {AD. 1611) their 
trade was transferred to Hirado, and two years later to 
Nagasaki. The Chinese trade was confined to Nagasaki 
in Kcicho 13. The Chinese cuipcror Kanghi of the Tsing 
dynasty, removed the restrictions of foreign trade and 
more than two hundred boats came After our restric- 
tions were made, limiting the number t>f boats, all 
which came in excess were sent Lack, and each boat 
within the peimitted limits w;is allowed to trade only 
to the amount of lOo kioanunc, and all surplus freight 
was stored. 

But as the ships came from a distance and large pro- 
fits were desired, the Chinese wished to sell all their 
goods, and our merchants too were keen for this illicit 
traffic, as the restrictions on the legal trade were severe 
and the profits small. 

In the late reign the Nagasaki magistrates were asked 
for statistics, and it appeared that one fourth of our gold 
and three fourths of our silver had been e.xportcd in an 
hundred years, and the.se reports did not include the 
trade of Tsushima with Korea, nor that of Satsuma with 
Loo Choo. So in another century half of our gold will 
have gone, and all of our silver, while our copper is 
already insufficient for our domestic needs. 

It is not right to trade our lasting treasures Rir their 
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toys of an hour, nor to hurt the Empire for such paltry 
profits. If we must have book-^ and medicines from 
abroad, estimate our annual production of the precious 
metals and our home consumption, and then determine 
how much may be permitted to the foreigm trade at 
Nagasaki, Tsushima and Satsuma. Without these data 
"we cannot .settle upon tlie amount. The number of boats 
and their lading must be limited, or we cannot stop illicit 
trade. In this way the cargoes will be sold completely, 
our law.s will be obe\’cd, foreigners will cease to despise 
us, our authority will be extended a thousand miles and 
our treasure will last forever. 

It is onl\- the poor in Nagasaki who are beggared b\’ 
the loss of trade, and the reason will ap[iear if an in- 
N’cstigation is made, though it is unnoces.sar\' to set fnth 
the origin of this guilt. Let magistrates be chosen, the 
laws reformed and censors appointed f)r Nagasaki, as 
well as for Kioto and ( )saka and both Nagasaki and all 
the western and ccntiad provinces will be benefited. 
This is only an outline c.'f what was determined by the 
late Shogun. The law and the legal decisions were like 
the serpent of Josan, which saved head and tail, tail and 
head helping each other: not one of the many details 
should be changed or an addition made. 

The law has not been enforced because the merchants 
wanted large trade, and the magistrates did not reduce 
the cu.stoms in proportion to the lessened number of 
boats. In Shotokii 5 (1715) February, messengers left 
Edo arriving in Nagasaki in .March, and the new laws 
were promulgated in .\pril, and later the Chinese were 
informed. Those of the Chine.se who agreed to the 
new laws were given licences and those who refused were 
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expelled. In June the laws were sent to the daiinyo of 
tlie central and western provinces. 

It had been thought easier to gain a livelihood and 
larger profit.s if the original prices were low, and that 
prices would be low if the importations of cloth and 
medicine were large. Xo one thought of the Empire 
and all argued like men who know neither the beginning 
nor the end, like men who in the morning do not think 
of the night. .So lightly would the}' change the laws, 
being misled by this talk, and would lot the evils con- 
tinije 


YIII. 

rilE ILLNESS 01' THE SHOGUN: HIS 
IMARRLAGE I-INGAGE.MENT : RUNISH- 
IMl'NT I'OR KILLING AN UNCLE: 

THE EIRE IN THE PRISON: 

KH )N APPl NG Cl 1 1 1 T>REN. 

In the early ■'pring the .Shogun was ill, medicine did 
no good and new physicians were chosen. At two 
o'clock August lo when returning home I met Yama- 
shiro-no-Kami, anti Tad.izane ..Vssirn hastening to the castle, 
aiul ni}’ men told me Yamata-no-Kami Shigeuki .;\sson 
had also gone with a crowd of retainers. I wondered at 
it and as I went out of the gate heard that a bearer of 
Fadazane .\s.-,(in had fallen from fatigue. I wondered 

'ilk- lUAv law \\.T» wiillen bv Anii. It liniite«l the number t)f t hinc'-e 
bi»aN Id thill) auil the 1 >ulch bDal-s ti) 1 \\d : the cuppei Id 1,500,000 pDun U 
(Diie pDuml Jaiuik'-e f<[i!aK «»ne aiul onc-lhiul poiiinl avDiicliipDi-.) and the 
"ihei Id j,ooo /{ r, loiie iwu-h'i: i'. ten llis. 
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more and more, and the next day was told that we all 
must assemble at tlie office. 

Kii-no-Kami, who had been left in charge, thinking 
the Shogun’s death imminent sent for the elders, and they 
summoned every one. That evening the elders discussed 
the succession and Zembo Asson then for the first time 
told them the late Shogun’s decision. The medicine 
however tock effect ; but a month later Nobutsune Asson 
died of paralysis. So difficult arc calculations about 
worldly things. 

While the Shogun was ill some of the men who had 
been favored by his father sought to ingratiate themseh'cs 
with Kii-no-Kami. Oh! Who can be trusted? So too 
when Lord Kofu was heir apparent did one of the ruling 
Shogun’s men seek his favor. But he gained nothing, 
as was right. 

In the winter Bungo-no-Kami was to have gone to 
Kyoto to arrange the marriage of the daughter of the 
abdicated Emperor to the Shogun. It would have been 
the first alliance between the families and most thank- 
worth}'. But it is now like an unfini.shed dream. 

This year Nobutsune Asson sentenced a murderer of 
an uncle to a punishment one degree less than beheading, 
on the ground of a precedent in the late reign. Zembo 
Asson dissented and a.sked my opinion ; and I could not 
agree that one who killed his uncle should be punished 
less severely than an ordinary murderer, nor could I find 
the alleged precedent. * 

The last day <5f the year a fire .started in the middle 

^ Tlic of a parent hail his head -sawn oft' and his wife and 

chil'lrcn killed; ihc dayer of an uncle had hi-* licad sa%\ii off and his wife 
and children punished f>ne degree less than death. 
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df the night in Tadanaga Arson’s mansion and burned 
many houses, not being out until 10 a.m. New Year’s 
day. The commingling of firemen and folks in their robes 
of Ciremony, in the streets, wa.s strange. 

On the iith was another fire and the prison burned. 
Tvlany prisoners escaped, among them some whose trials 
were still unfinished though begun sixteen or more years 
before, until the accusations against them were forgotten, 
their friends were dead and they had nowhere to go. 

The magistrates wanted to know what should be the 
punishment for the run-aways and Zembo Asson asked 
me. “According to their crimes, of course’’ I said. 
“ It is an offence to run away and yet, such folks natur- 
ally seek even a clay of freedom. But why have those 
persons whose guilt remains so long unproved been 
omitted from the list of pardoned prisoners ? To punish 
severely norv would be merciless, but to prevent such 
attempts in the future, decree that tlic punishment of tho.se 
who run awa)' shall be increased one degree, and that 
of those who do nrit floe the punishment shall be lighten- 
ed one degree. Pardon this time those w’ho are still 
unconvicted, and lighten the punishment of all who do 
not try to e.scape. Do not search for any uncondemned 
person who has escaped, for their flight was caused by 
the cruelly of the magistrates and is a disgrace to the 
government. ” But my advice was not followed. 

It was decided to tie to a cross the decayed body of 
a man W'ho had killed his lord seven or eight years pre- 
viously, and had died in prison. His body had been 
preserved in sa.lt. Such horrible lawle.ss things call for 
no discussion. 

Prom the spring of last year child stealing w'as much 
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talked about. This is the ca.se as it was finally decided : 
— A chemist ot Siiidochu named Seibei, of Ise province, 
hired two youn”' boys, Saburubei and Tobei, and the 
}'Oun^er disappeared. In the .spring the elder boy .saw 
the lad in a beggar'.s house, and told his master who at 
once fetched his boy home again. Thereupon a ronin 
named Yamada IMasauemon appeared and claimed the 
boy, sa\’ing “ He was entrusted to me six years ago by 
his father Do.san of Koshu. I made him servant to a 
doctor, but a.s he proved a worthless fellow I gave him 
t(j this beggar.” Yamada was very angry and entered a 
com[)laint. IDdsan and the lad were e.xamined and both 
died in prison before the trial ended. Then the cpie.stion 
was, what shall be done to Yamada? and I advised that 
his punishment should be a degree less than death and 
he was .sent to an island. For during the trial when 
Ddsan and the boy met, the boy did not know him and 
Ddsan cried, “ What ! Xot know your father !” and .struck 
him so that he fled ; but when a man was brought from 
Ise the lad rushed to him, ciadng “Father!” and also 
knew the men who brought the father. The case was 
clear, but Yamada and Ddsan would not give in, and the 
stupid merciless officers would not decide but let the lad 
and Do.san die causelessly in [)rison. After their death 
Yamada said “One hardly can say he was Ddsan’s son, 
after so hjiig a time !” We could not find what had be- 
come of Ddsan's son. 

The two daughters of Kusuke of k'unatsu village, pro- 
vince of Kii, were enticed away a.s follows. In Shbtoku i 
(1711) Doju keeper of the kfmiya inn, Shinagawa, AIu- 
sashi province, gave Kibei, his servant, twenty gold ryb 
and sent him to buy some maid servants. Finall_\- Kibei 
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came to Funatsu village and found an old couple with 
two daughters. They were veiy poor. Kibci told them 
his master would make them all comfortable if they 
would go with him. So they started. At Tdtdmi was 
a barrier which could be passed only by those who had 
passes, and the penalty for going without a permit was 
crucifi.xion. But the simple folks did not know of the 
barrier, and Kibei hired people of the neighborhood to 
lead them around it by mountain paths to iMitsuke where 
he rejoined them. Then he told the parents what he 
wished of the girls, but they refused to let them be scr- 
v'ants in an inn. However, as they could not go home 
all went on to Shinagawa together. They arrived in the 
I ith month, but Doju pretended to be very angry and 
drove them all out of his hou.se, scolding Kibei for get- 
ting such young girls. Kibci was in great trouble. He 
wept and pleaded and at last was told, “ Sell the girls to a 
brothel! ’’ There was no othei resource, so a procurer was 
called and the girls were sold to the Xew Yosliiwara for 
150 gold ryo. The procurer was given 34 ryb ni bit, 
Kibci 7 ryo, the father 7 ryb, and Hbju kept the rest. 
The girls were said to be from Suruga. 

The parents had nowhere tr) go and became the ser- 
vants of their daughters’ master, and there soon after, the 
mother died. All who heard of this terrible condition 
pitied the unfortunates, but the father was kept from 
making a complaint by the guilt incurred in stealing past 
the barriers. At last however, he went to Kii-no-Kami 
rvho referreil him and his complaint to the magistrates. 
All concernetl were examined an<l during the dilatory 
and unnecessary process the fither died in [irison. Anil 
the magistrates decided: — “The father's guilt was great 
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because, thongh he did not know of the barrier at first, 
he did not confess as soon as he found out about it. 
Let his head be cut off, sent to his native \-illage and 
exposed there ; let the men who o-aided the party past 
the barrier be beheaded or crucified : let the girls remain 
with their ma,ster or be made servants and let the inn- 
keeper be driven from Shinagawa or banished to an is- 
land.” But my decision was this : — 

‘‘ Tlie man should have complained at once when he 
learned of the barrier, but his error needed no severe 
reproof, such a simple old man and so misled ! The law 
of Gcnioa 5, (A.l). 1C19’) restores stolen folks to the 
lawful owner, how then can the girls remain with the 
brothel keeper ? I need not discuss the plain guilt of 
the guides. The inn-keeper’s offence comes under the 
law which decrees death to those who buy and sell men. 
Why lighten his punishment? He decei\'cd these people, 
got them past the barrier, sold the girls to the Yoshi- 
wara and took the profits.” So 1 decided and so it was 
done. The girls were sent home to Kii. 

The magistrates left the ca.se to their clerk and the 
latter were bribed b\' Ddju and the brothel kee[)er. What 
is to be .-aid when such officials have the awarding of 
puni^hmenb ? 

A reque.st came in from K\ oLo in the name of the ab- 
dicated emperor, that the Tddai temple in Xara be permit- 
ted to collect funds throughout the empire for the rebuild- 
ing of a portion of the edifice. i’recedents were sent 
with the petition. Zembd Asson sent the petition to me 
expressing his dissent, but adding that he did not see 
hf)W we could refuse an emperor and an ex-emperor. 
])Ut I riitici/.ed the ])recedents aiul showed whv we need 
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not a;4rce, arguing that the response would be small be- 
cause of many extraordinary imposts on the pro\inces 
and that such a result would seem disrespectful to the 
Emperors. An answer was sent accordingly, and it ap- 
peared that it agreed with the wishes of the Kyoto 
rulers, but that they had yielded to the importunity of 
the Nara priests. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE CHIXlfSE TRAI^E; SOME CRIMINAL 
CASES. 

Last }'ear the new commercial laws were made, and 
this year the men from Canti.n and Euken, who had 
licenses, came and tiaded ,bi.t 0:1 r)ne came from Nanking 
and Nimba Eater, one Ritoshi came from I'uien with 
this tale, — The Nanl-;ing and Nimbu men have been ac- 
cused of plotting against the go\'ernmcnt and adopting 
a foreign “ year-name ” because the Japanese “ year- 
name ” is on their licences. The accusation came from 
men rvho failed to get licen.ses, and though the men 
prote.sted their innocence their licenses were taken away. 
So they cannot come, but I went to Canton and sailed 
from that port. So far Ritoshi ; and the Nagasaki 
magistrates wrote, “ It looks as if the Chinese wi.sh to 
break our laws and .send boats as before, but we are not 
sure of the truth of this story and shall keep Ritoshi 
until others come." 

When Zembd A.sson asked my opinion I told him that 
there would be difticulty in enforcing the law. E\’en at 
liomc we had trouble in carrying out the laws about the 
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new currency, and it will take from three to fiv'e j'cars 
to enforce this one completely as it effects foreign lands. 
The leading men said the regulations for the Korean 
embassy cannot be carried out, but they were as the 
Shogun insisted. But now the Shogun is a child and 
it is impossible to mark out a determined course of 
action.'’ 

Zembd Asson again consulted with the elders and I was 
called. On the [8th April (1716) Tadanaga Asson took 
me to the Council of State. First Kawachi-no-Kami, 
who was in charge of this business, and then each of 
the others expressed his opinion, as follows ; — The laws 
follow the wishes of the late Shogun but they will be in 
vain if this request from Nagasaki is agreed to. You 
were dec[) in the confidence of the late Shdgun and we 
are [jreiiared to follow )'our advice. I replied, — 

“ As I told Zembd A.sson, when the laws were made 
I anticipated trouble, and as I am ill and old, do not 
expect to live to see them completely enforced. But 
they can be enforced, if they arc all insisted on and 
nothing changed.” 

Zembd Asson agreed, and after a while all agreed that 
this was the only possible course. Then being without 
excu.se, I promised to attend to it, and wrote at once 
to the Nagasaki magistrate to the following effect; — 
“ Under Heaven all evil is one, and as W'e will permit no 
one to come in violation of our laws, we will not admit 
Ritoshi, who confesses that he has violated the law.s of 
his country by coming. Send him back at once.” 

The magistrates wrote that another man had come 
with a Chine.se license, but when I saw it I said, — “ It is 
not a license to trade in Jaiian for it does not conform 
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to ancient iisa^e. Send this man home also.” So both 
were expelled. 

One morning a young samurai killed a robber on the 
bank of the Baniu river and was arrested by the neigh- 
bors and taken to the officials. On e.xamination it ap- 
peared that he was a samurai named Sakai Jdhachi, 20 
years old, and that he had fled from his lord, Totomi- 
no-Kami and was travelling to Suruga. Between Totsu- 
ka and Fujisawa a big man joined him and, near the riv'er, 
thrust his hand into Sakai’s bosom to take his things, 
when Sakai killed him with one .stroke of the sword. 

The officials praised the deed but put Sakai in prison 

for leaving his lord. 

To me it seemed that thieves would take his impri- 

sonent as a punishment for killing one of their number, 

and so would be emboldened and increase to the injury 
of travellers. So Zembo Asson .sent for the minister of 
Tdtomi-no-Kami, and asked him if the matter could not 
be arranged and said that it was a shame to punish a 
young man who had killed a robber. So the minister 
saw his lord and Sakai was declared innocent and 
released. 

About the same time Yamato-no-Kami said to Nori- 
yuki the younger brother of Zembo Asson, “Your direc- 
tions to that merchant cannot be carried out.” “What 
directions?” a.sked Noriyuki, and investigation showed 
that his name had been forged to an order permitting 
a merchant to coin gold, and that Noriyuki's wife was 
implicated. Some of the men concerned in this were 
crucified and others were banished. I said to Zembo 
Asson. “This comes from the prevalence of bribery and 
corruption, and that is why the merchants are full of 
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these schemes. It must all be stopped or we shall have 
these terrible scandals constantly.” So Zembb Asson 
consulted with the elders and a law was issued. (Even 
I was offered 500 gold lyo last j'car by a priest in con- 
nection with the Magasaki affair, and a further promise 
was made of 300 rvd annually to each of my sons if the 
desired plans were caried out. What then was probably 
offered to men of high official rank ? ) 

A complaint was made against some men living on a 
plain between Ajiro village and Toguchi village, in Kam- 
bara township Echigo province. Funakoshi Saemon sent 
from Edo two constables who arrested a man, supposed 
to be a robber, named Gouemon and his five followers. 
The constable tried to hand over the band to the Ajiro 
authorities, but these would not take charge of them but 
declared the men not under their jurisdiction. The 
constables then went to Toguchi, only to be told that 
Gouemon was a tenant of the Shogun, The constables 
accordingl}' went to Kaiya on the Shogun's estates, but 
were again refused. The Shogun's deputy was at 
Idzumozaki, twenty miles or more away and two hun- 
dred miles from Edo. A company of fourteen men or 
more was collected’ including the con.stables, prisoners 
and men armed with .swortls and spears, and they .start- 
ed one day and arrived the evening of the next. Again 
custody of the prisoners was refused, and the con- 
stables were told the men should be imjirisoned and 
tried where the crime was committed. By this time 
the constables’ funds were exhausted, and the\- could not 
take the robbers to Edo without passfjnrts am! so, after 
consultatiijn the prisoners were set free and the con- 
stables returned, to Edo with their excuses. Saemon 
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sent the constables back again with instructions for the 
local officials. 

At the end of the next month the father, son and one 
other man were taken, and given in charge at Toguchi 
and soon after the others were arrested, and all were 
brought to Edo. 

Censors and magistrates made an investigation, and the 
oiks of the villages were also examined and the results 
sent to Edo There it was proposed to send men to the 
place, and have them discover to which village the rob- 
bers belonged. But I told Zembo Asson, “ The exami- 
nation only touches the leaves and branches of the case. 
The residence of the men was put on the plain between 
the villages, after consulting with the inhabitants of both 
in order that it might be under the jurisdiction of neither. 
The robber's testimony docs not agree with that of the 
villagers. His place, by the map, is only three-fourths 
of an acre in extent and is separated from Taguchi by a 
grove of cedars which the Taguchi folks say is their 
boundary. But the boundary has been changed, evident- 
ly, since this land was occupied, to avoid [trouble. But 
in any case the villages were wrong in refusing to take 
the prisoners. But the main point is different, — Are the 
rtien robbers?” With that the bounelary investigation 
stopped. 

The man’s papers showed these facts: — He was born 
in Kaya village and w'as the son of a farmer. His father 
died when the bo)’ was four years old, and he was cared 
for by the fourth brother of his im>ther, until his grand- 
father died. Then the lad was cast adrift and became a 
beggar. When thirteen he went back to his native place 
and found an employer. year later he went to his 
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gramlinolhcr’a and stayed four \'car.s. Me married a wid- 
owed daughter-in-law of a neighboring farmer, and a son 
was born, the son now under arrest. But the woman’s 
temper ■was unendurable and Gouemon dauld not stay in 
his father-in-law's hous-e, but left wife and child and went 
to the Kanon temple in Yotsuya and rented land from 
the priests. He brought his son to his new home and 
took another wife from the Goscncho village. But he 
had trouble with the people of that village o\'er some 
mone\’ he had loaned them, and when they threatened to 
kill him he took w ife and child and finally obtained this 
land, twelve years ago, from these two villages, Ajiro 
tuid Taguchi. 

He built a house and cultivated the land. The villages 
hiretl him to protect them against rubbers, for he had 
been with robbers after leaving Yotsuya, and could 
obtain their promise not to molc.st the \ illage.s where he 
lived. He had arms too and gathered followers, wanderers 
like himself whom he cared for. They farmed by day 
anti patrcdled the villages b\- night. Gouemon became 
pro-'peruus and had iu> reason for stealing. 

The story the villagers told agreed with (jouemon's 
papers, aiul it api)eare(.l that he had been the guardian 
of fifteen \-illages, and that ten j'eai's before, when a 
thief roblieil a temiile Gouemon feitaul him and reco\'i„red 
the property, (jouemon's followers too told of his kinel- 
ness and the strict discijiline of his househokl, not an 
article being admitted unless a clear account of it were 
given. 

\\’hen asked. — “ Why eliel \'ou confess yourself guilty at 
first to Saemon ?” Gi'metnon replied, “I could ni.)t endure 
the tortuie, Tliere was no one to help me ,ui<l I wished 
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for an immediate death. The villaLfer.s will testify to the 
truth cf my .stateiiicnts if they are asked." 

h)n inquiry at tlie places where the crimes were said 
to have been committed, it appeared that there had been 
no such crimes. Kspecially to the point was the testi- 
mony of the Alizoguchi deputy who said there had been 
no murders in that domain, and that he would have been 
informed Irad any been committed ; and that the man 
Jirosaku of Tsukioku village who is said to have been 
murdered died of illness three }’ears ago. 

Gouemon’s innocence was established. It appears that 
there were robbers and laws against them even in the 
time of the Sage Kings, though their government was 
just, kindness prevailed and naturally, man’s heart was 
not inclined to theft. The wilgar proverb .sa^'s, “ Lice 
on the body, rats in the house and robbers in the state." 
Robbers will not cease to be, though so many are put 
to death that their bodies are as liilL and their blood 
as ris’ers. 

Gouemon has repented of his former misdeeds, and has 
kept robbers away from those fifteen villages for tweh'e 
years. lie should not be put to death for former crimes, 
even if he committed them. That region has been full of 
robbers alway.s, aiul if he is punished for his old offences, 
the people cannot sleep in peace at night, besides, there 
are man\' persons who were once robbers but are now 
gi'od subjects. If they are led to think they are to be 
punished, they w ill plan to li\-e in luxury b\' any means, 
for at least a da\'. Such restraint of robbers makes 
robbers. The Gieat Learning says, " Alake new the 
]reople the Analects teach, “ Think not of old mis- 
deeds ; ’ the Hook of Changes says, “The superior mair 
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trul)- repents and reforms, the common man tries to save 
his honor. It is well to forsake sin and live in righteous- 
ness.” 

Let Gouemon be sent back home, restored to his posi- 
tion as guardian and let his place be put under the Mizo- 
guchi jurisdiction. And do not condemn the folks of 
Ajiro, Taguchi and Kaihara. The two constables should 
be praised. Why have they been imprisoned at home for 
not bringing the prisoners the first time ? It was not the 
officers' fault that their funds gave out and that they 
dismissed their piisoners. All were finally arrested and 
not a man escaped.” 

On all these points the final decision followed my advice. 


X. 

THE VILLAGE WAR. 

A statement came to the government, about the same 
time, from a village, Koremasa, some twenty five miles 
from Edo to this effect, — The folks from this village, to 
the number of 1400 or 1500 in the seventh month 
of last year went to Shimo-koganai village and created 
a disturbance, cutting down trees and bamboos and 
grain, and carrying all away. Three leaders were put 
in prison but e.scaped when the prison burned. Some of 
the others were deported. 

I wondered that nothing had been known of so great 
an affair and ordered an investigation. It appeared there 
had been a quarrel between two villages over a common 
pasture for horses, and that on the si.xth day of the 
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seventh month of last j'car, the Koremasa folk stirred 
up the people of the neighboring villages and attacked 
Shimo-Koganai with bows, swords, spears, conch shells 
and war cries. The inhabitants of Shimo-Koganai all 
fled and the invaders broke down a house, destroyed furni- 
ture and treasures, cut down the grov'e and trampled the 
crops. 

It was reported to the deputy but his summons was dis- 
regarded. The next day there was another invasion, and 
trees were cut down and crops trampled as before. In 
all 57,700 trees besides bamboos were cut down, so that 

20.000 men must have been present, allowing two or 
three trees to each man. In the Shimabara revolt only 

30.000 men were engaged, and if so great an affair took 
place within twenty five miles, why has it been kept hidden 
until now by the magistrates ? What were the magistrates 
thinking of, as the laws of the Shogunate for generations 
have strictly forbidden combinations ? 

The deputy replied that he had reported to the finance 
magistrate for that month Ise-no-Kami, as the villages were 
on the Shogun’ domains ; that many witne.sses had been 
examined and that the offenders were so many that only 
the three leaders were deported, and that the case was 
settled on the 4th day of the eleventh month. 

I asked if it was customary to decide such affairs without 
reporting them first ; and the deputy replied, “ The govern- 
ment is informed when the offenders are punished and 
not before.” But the statements of the different officials 
did not agree, though all laid the blame on Ise-no-kami. 
When Zembo Asson a.sked, “What shall be done now?” 
the officials replied, “ The degree of deportation cannot 
be changed.” But we decided that in addition the men 
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who had escaped from prison should be recaptured, or if 
that were impossible that others should be punished in 
their stead, and that payment must be made for the damage 
wrought. Ise-no-Kami was imprisoned in his own house. 
Many lo\\ er officials were found guilty and remo\-ed from 
office. 

Such matters are left to subordinates by the finance 
magistrates, and so causes are not settled for years to the 
great injury of the people. So I proposed a law requiring 
all cases to be reported to the Shogun if not heard within 
an hundred days It was enacted ; but on the death of 
the Shogun, Ise-no-Kami and the lower officials were all 
pardoned and the law was repealed, to the joy of officials 
and the grief of the peojsle. 

This }-ear the Shogun was ill from early spring, and 
medicine did not help him, he died at the monkey hour 
(four in the afternoon) the la.st day of the fourth month 
(19th June 1716). In accordance with my lord’s words 
Lord Kii was called to the ca-tle. 

The Shogun’s death was announced on the morning of 
the first day of the fifth mi.rnth. On the seventh the body 
was taken to the Zojo temple. (It was the anniversary 
of the fall of ( .saka cas'.le. * Of all days why did it 
happen on this?) I had the same place as at the former 
obsequies. 

On the twelfth day of the month I gave up my special 
apartment in the palace. Zembd, Tadanaga Asson and 
all the officials who had been in the confidential seiwice 
of the late Shogun resigned. 


'1 he final victurv «»f Te\n^ll. 
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I. 

All Japanese poems are short, as measured by European 
standards. But there c.\ists an ultra-short variety con- 
sisting of onl)- seventeen s>'llables all told. The poets 
of Japan hav'e produced thousands of these microscopic 
compositions, which enjoy a great popularity, have been 
printed, reprinted, commentated, quoted, copied, in fact 
have had a remarkable literary suceess. Their native name 
is Ilokkii (also Haiku and Haikai*), which, in default 
of a better equivalent, I venture to translate by “ Epi- 
gram,” using that term, not in the modern sense of a 
pointed sajdng, — itn Imu mot ik deux rimes orne, as 
Boileau has it, — but in its earlier aeceptation, as denoting 
any little piece of ver.se that e.Npresses a delicate or 
ingenious thought. Before entering into historical details, 
it may be best to give a few examples, so as to make 
plain at once the sort of thing to which the student's 
attention is invited. For a composition begun, continued, 
and ended within the limits of seventeen syllables must 

* See })p. 254 and 260-1 for an c\planalion <>f tlic>e terms. The Chinese 
characters serving to write them arc au, mh ftfsg- 
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evidently differ considerably from our ordinary notions 
of poetr>', there being no room in so narrow a space 
for most of what we commonly look for in verse. 
Take the following as representative specimens : — 

( I ) 

! 5 Xaga-naga to 

7 Kaiea liito-siji ya 

[5 3 hki no liar a * 

A single river, '•trotching far 

Acro'^'i ihc moorlaiKl [swathed] in snow. 

No assertion, you see, for the logical intellect, but a 
natural scene outlined in three strokes of the brush for 
the imagination or the memory. Just so in the next: — 

* For the sake of those unfamiliar with Japanese pro'«ody, it should he 
stated that I. This language acknowledges no diphthongs: — wha*- appear 
to be such in a Romanised transliteration arc really two independent 
svllables. II. Final it always counts as a whole syllable, 'khe reason is a 
historical one, namely, that this final n generally represents the syllabic 
nut in the archaic language, which tolerated no final consonants whatever. 
Thus the word antmit, ‘‘ pr(>l)al)iy is,” counts as four syllables, and actually 
sounds -SO to Japanese ears. The m in such word', as anihai, anii/ia, comes 
under the same rubric. III. To a similar cau^c must be ascrilied the fact 
that syllables containing long vowcK count double: — they all result from 
the cra-ii'j of two original short syllables, as /v^/, “ ice,” from ko-Zio-ri. 
Some ChinO'.c wonR with long vowels arc written with three letters, 

for instance ^ c/u\ “long,” as chi-ya-u i- -y . As the classical })oets 
admit no Chine''e vocaldc'., sucli case*, do not present tliemselves in their 
Compositions, The ejhgrammatid'. count all long syllables as eriuivalent to 
two short ones, irrespective of dcn\ation and spelling, following in this tlie 
modem pomunciation. IV. Such coinhinations as /ctkUi, s/itt, c/ip, etc., 

ih'iugh written with two Katia lettei'., aie aRo treated h\ the epigram- 
maU-l" a-. mono-'yl]al>Ics, l>ecausc sr» j)nmounccd, 

Appl)ing the a!)ovc rules, it will l)c seen that such a ver^c as Xo. 3 
i- j>cifectly regular in Us pro'.ody, because the long s\llablc vn of vTidachi 
Count'' cluublc. ‘st) the foll<»wing, where a n<»vice might find it more 
difncuh to make the count: — 
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( 3 ) 

( 5 Snzushisa yo 
7 Yudachi nagai'a 

5 Ini hi-kage 

How Cool the air! and through a shower 
The radiance of the setting sun. 

( 4 ) 

( 5 III to- ha chini 
17^7 Totsu hito-ha chini 

[ 5 lYazc no uc 

A leaf whirls down whirls down, alackaday ! 

A leaf whirls down upon the breeze. 

This last requires a word of explanation. It is not 
meant to call up any actual scene: — it is metaphorical. 
The Japanese poets were in the habit of composing some 
lines when taking leave of life, — a death-song in fact. 
The tiny composition here quoted — itself a little leaf fallen 
two centuries ago — was the death-song of one of the most 
famous of epigrammatists. The words intimate his re- 
gret at parting from life, whirled down like an autumn 
loaf upon the breeze, to peri.sh utterly and pa=s out of 
remembrance. 

These specimens may serve to show the general 
character of the Japanese epigram. It is the tiniest of 
vignettes, a sketch in barest outline, the suggestion. 


(2) 

1 5 GlYiVlJltSU JUl 

7 A'lJiO no oni go 
5 Kc'i HI knnt 

( )n New Year’b day, yesterday's dun 
Comes to pre*'ent his compliments. 

( )n the other hand, No 17 p. 265) has a redundant syllalde, — viz., 
S in the second line instead of 7, because the mo of moJii-agiini ctiunts as 
two. Such cases of imperfect prosody are, as will be noticed later on, 
by no means uncommon. 
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not the description, of a scene or a circumstance. It 
is a little dab of colour thrown upon a canvas one inch 
square, where the si^ectator is left to guess at the picture 
as best he may. Often it reminds us less of an actual 
picture than of the title or legend attached to a picture. 
Such a verse, for instance, as 

( 5 ) 

Ura-ka.zc ya 

Tomoc zoo kuznsu 
J Inra- ckidori 

A troop of sea-gulls, and a gust 
( )ff shore that breaks their wliirling flight. 

— might it not, without the alteration of a single word, 
serve as the title of one or more of the water-colour 
sketches shown at any of our modern e.^hibitions? Or 
take this one by Basho, the greatest of all Japanese 
epigrammatists ; — 

( 6 ) 

Magiisa oil 

Hito zoo s/iiori no 
iVatsii-iio kana 

Over the summer moor, — our guide 
( )nc shouldering fodder for 1 h>» horse. 

Here anyone familiar with Japanese sccneiy sees mir- 
rored the lush-green land.scape, the sloping moor with its 
giant grass man-high, that obliterates all trace of the 
narrow winter pathway, while the bundle on some 
peasant’s shoulder alone emerges far off on the skjdine, 
and shows the wayfarers in which direction to turn 
their .steps. Across a di.stance of ten thousand miles 
and an interval of two centuries, the .spirit of the seven- 
teenth century Japane.se poet is identical with that which 
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informs the work of the Western water-colourist of 
to-day. It is intensely modern, or at least imbued to the 
full with that love and knowledge of nature which we 
are accustomed to consider characteristic of modern times. 
More rarely figures take the chief place, as when Basho 
gives us the following 

( 7 ) 

Chiinaki ynu 

Kata-dc ni hasamti 
Hitai-gami 

^hc wraps up rice-cakt;>, while one hand 
Restrains the hair upon her brow. 

A picture this of a rustic maiden at some village fair, 
attending to her business of selling cakes and lollipops 
to the holiday-makers, and at the same time not in- 
attentive to her personal appearance. Or take an instance 
from a higher walk in life, from the Samurai caste of 
feudal days : — 

( 8 ) 

GiOanjitsii ya 

le ni yuzuri no 
Tacld hakan 

Tis- New Years day: — I'll yird me on 
My sword, the heirlooiu of my house. 

This, to be sure, is but a single touch, a mere indica- 
tion. Nev'ertheless, as the leading thought, the key- 
note, so to say, of the subject is struck — for was not the 
sword called “the living soul of the Samurai?” — it 
practically suggests the whole picture. Without any ver- 
bose addition, there rises up before us the image of the 
warrior in his stiff-starched robes, ready fi)r elaborate 
feudal ceremonies, for war, or for harakiri. 
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All the specimens hitherto quoted are on subjects com- 
monly called “ poetical.” But the Japanese epigrammatists 
by no means confine themselves to such. They turn 
willingly to the homeliest themes. One of them tells 
us how cold he was in bed last night : — 

( 9 ) 

Sainukereba 

Xcraresu neneha 
Xao samushi 

So cold I cannot bletp ; and as 
I cannot bleep, I'm colder still. 

Another exclaims 

( 10 ) 

Yobi-kaesii 

Funa-itri mioiu 
Arare kana 

Thu li^hinongor, — oh I call him hack ! 
lint ho lux'! vani^liuil in the liail. 

It is as if a window-pane had been thrown open, and 
instantly shut again. We have barely time to catch a 
passing glimpse of the circumstance hinted at. 

A third grumbles, for that “ the rainy season of June 
has turned his razor rusty in a .single night,” while a 
poetess, complaining of that same source of trouble, so 
familiar to us residents in Japan, declares that her “ em- 
broidered gown is spotted before it has even once been 
worn.” The washing, the yearly house-cleaning, Christmas 
(or rather December) bills, even chilblains ( ! ), come 
under the epigrammatist’s ken. In fact, nothing is too 
trivial or too vulgar for him. Many e])igrams have to do 
with packhorses, inns, and miscellaneous incidents of travel. 
Some contain historical allusions, or allusions to literature. 
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Some arc “ epigrams ” in the exact etymological sense of 
the term, being inscriptions on pictures, fans, etc. Hard- 
ly any deal with lov’e, which is surprising, as love takes 
high rank among the favourite themes in the other sub- 
divisions of Japanese poetry. 


II. 


So much by way of preface and orientation. The Japa- 
nese epigram has had a long and curious history. When 
at its zenith, it allied itself with a system of ethical teach- 
ing ; yet its origin can be traced to a paltry game. The 
tiling merits investigation. 

We find, then, that at the earliest period of which trust- 
worthy information has suiadved, — say, the si.vth century 
of the Christian era, * — ^Japanese vcr.se already con.sisted 
of the same c.xtremely simple elements as characterise it 
at the present day. So .simple and scanty, indeed, are these 
elements that one almo.st hesitates to employ the term 
“ prosody ” in discussing them. Neither rhyme, quantity, 
nor accentual stres.s was regarded, but a mere counting 
of syllables, eked out in some degree by adhesion to a 
traditional phraseology, more particularly to certain stock- 

* llie “ Kojiki’" whicli is the earliest surviving work of Japanese 
literature, dates only from A. D. 712. its historical notices )>egin to 

be credible when dealing with events of the fifth century, and some of the 
poems preserved in it may, with a fiir <legree of probability, be attributed 
to the sixth century, if not earlier. For a discusMon of the whole sul>ject 
of the credibility of early Japanese liistory, see the Introihiction to the 
Translation of the Kojiki^'' in the Supjdement to Vol. X. of llicse Transac- 
tions;” also a paper by Mr. Aston in Vol. XVI. 
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epithets (the so-called “ pillow-words ” *). The st)’lc was 
naive in the extreme, and expressed the naive sentiments 
of a primitive people, to whom writing was unknown or at 
least unfamiliar, and literature not yet thought of as an 
art. All poems were brief, few extending beyond forty or 
fifty lines, most to less than half that number. The rule 
determining their construction was that lines of five sylla- 
bles and sewen syllables must alternate, with an extra line 
of seven sj’ilablcs at the end, to maik the completion of 
the poem. But even this simple rule was often violated, 
especially in early times, for no apparent reason unles.s it 
were want of skill. Frequently the impression left on the 
ear i.s that of an almost total absence of metre. Anj’how', 
the normal form of the Japanese poem became fixed at 

5, 7, 5, 7, 5, 7, 7, the number of lines being thus 

always odd. From the beginning, there had been an 
inclinati(.)n to prefer poems of fi\-c lines to those of any 
larger number. 'I'lnis the Tanka, or “ Short Ode,” as it 
is termed, C)f 5, 7, 5, 7, 7 — or 31 syllables in all — wa.s 
established as the favouiitc \-ehicle i>f poetry. It nev'cr 
was what we term a ” stanza — no Japanese poet ever 
employed it as the material out of which to build up longer 
poems by adding verse to verse, such composite versifica- 
tion never ha\'ing approved itself to the simple native 
taste. When anything longer than thirty-one syllables 
was wanted, an indefinite series of 5> 7> 5' 7 lines, with 
one of 7 at the end, was resorted to, as already Indicated. 

An impulse towaiaF such more ambitious efforts was 
given in the seventh ceiitur}-, by the sudden advance of 
ci\ilisation at that jwriod under Chinese and Indian in- 

■ 1 nr (klTil- nf tliu j m 11» -w nnk, Vnl Pt. I nf ‘‘Trdn'^- 
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flucncc. Thu quickening of the national intellect through 
the advent of a new religion, the remodelling of the govern- 
ment, the introduction of innumerable new customs, wants, 
and industries, the general diffusion of the art of writing, 
and the study i>f Chinese literature, ended by invigorating 
e\-en poetry. The years between, say, A.D. 700 and 760, 
when the first anthology — the well-known “ hMan-voshu " — 
was compiled by Imperial order, witne.s.sed a veritable out- 
burst of song. There were ballads, lo\'e-puems, elegies, 
descriptive poems, mythological poems that sometimes rise 
almost into majesty of expression, occasional poems of 
various import evidently in.spired by genuine sentiment. 
The foreign influence does not make itself obtrusively 
felt ; it informed, w ithout violently warping, the native 
taste. W’hat it contributed to the technicpie of verse was 
chiefly a knowledge of that system of “ parallelism " which 
was the rule in Chinese, and which the Japanese poets 
now adopted as an occasional ornament. Some of the.se 
compositions of the golden age ran into as many as 50, 
70, or 100 lines. Generally, however, a thirty-one syllable 
v^erse on the .same .subject was appended, showing how 
curiously tenacious the Japanese taste was of that diminu- 
tive form. Specimens translated literally, both of the 
longer poems and of the .-,hort ones tagged on to them, 
will be found in i\Ir. A.ston’s " Grammar of the Japanese 
\\'ritten Language" and in his “History of Japanese 
Literature.” A contemporar\- critic might well have 
thought that the p/oetical literature of Japan was marching 
towards a great future. 

Lhifortunately, such was not the ca.se. The wider in- 
spiration died out within a single life-time. The next 
time that an Imperial anthology wa.s called for (the "Kokin- 
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sku” published A.D. 905), only five poems out of a total 
of over 1,100 attained to any length, and even these few 
are universally allowed to lack merit of any kind. All 
the rest were diminutive pieces each of thirty-one syllables 
only, and this continued ever after to be the classical form 
of verse. Very dainty some of these little verses are ; for 
here again Chinese influence had been active, and had 
introduced numerous themes hitherto unthought of, besides 
suggesting a far more skilful use of language. The snow, 
the moon, the plum-blossom, even the cherry -blosson which 
is nowada}'s considered the national flower par excellence, 
the autumn leaves, — in fact well-nigh all the subjects that 
have ever since formed the commonplaces of Japanese 
verse, are Chinese importations of the ninth and tenth 
centuries. That the native prosody should have survived 
unchanged under these circumstances, may appear odd. 
The cause is doubtless to be sought in the profoundly 
divergent phonetic structure of the two languages, which 
made the adoption of Chinese metres and rhythms physically 
impossible. Here is a couple of representative specimens 
of the thirty-one sjdlable stanza, as turned out by innumer- 
able poets from the ninth century down to our own day : — 
Fiiyu nagara 

Sara yori kana no 
Chiri-knnt loa — 

Kumo no anata loa 
Harn ni y a arnran 

\\ licii fiom Ihc that winter shroud-' 

'Idle hlossnnis HullLr nmnd my 
Surely the its mu'll bhetl 

( )n lands that he In-Aond the 

d he “ ])I<)''''nms '* are of course the snou-flakes, which, hv a graceful 
< huic-' «<iiicti( in likt-md to the white petal- "f the ch* irv tlowei. 
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Plana mo mitsii 

Hototogisii 100 mo 
IPiki-hatetsu — 

Kono yo nocki no yo 
Omou koto naski 

Tve been the flowers bloom and fade, 

I have heard out the cuckoo’s note: — 

Neither in this world is there ought 
Nor in the next to make me sad. 

That is, the ixiet — a true Epicurean — has drunk to 
the full the cup of life, and has no fears for the life 
to come. 

A somewhat free translation must be e.xcused, as our 
English rhymed stanza is not easy to manage. Yet I 
hold to it, as fai; ly representative of the Japanese original, 
with which it agrees in length within one syllable (32 instead 
of 31), and also because, when halved, it will serve better 
than aught else to render the epigram. * In the case 
of the epigrams, which are far easier to translate, all 
the versions given in this paper are literal, — as literal, that 
is, as the disparity between English and Japanese idiom 

* The whole ([uc''lion as to the best equivalents ft)r alien metres is a 
notoriously dilhcuU one. Some ingenious reader may point out that the 
Japanese epigram has exactly the same number of syllables (17) as the 
hexameter, when the latter runs to its full length of five dactyls. Never- 
theless, I should not select that ft)rm as an equivalent in the present case, 
partly because the hexameter always soiindb exotic in English, whereas the 
Japanese measure to be represented is nothing if not popular and familiar ; but 
still iiK^re because the Greek or I^atin hexameter }x>ssesscs a grand reson- 
ance, and is in itself a comidetc unit perfectly rounded off, whereas the 
form of the Tapancse epigram is essentially fragmentary, as will be explain- 
ed later on. The somewhat jogging foiin which T have chosen, with its 
elementary metre and its suggestion fiagmcnlariness, appears to me t<» 
suit the ca-e better. 
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will allow. But in the specimen thirty-one .syllable odes 
here quoted it is rather to the form that I would inv'ite 
attention than to the matter, because in this particular form 
the epigram had its origin. It will be noticed that a 
dash has been placed after the third line of the 
Japanese original. Thi.s is because the v'oice ahvays pauses 
in that place, after what is termed the “upper hemistich’’ 
(Jap. Kami no kii, also Hokkn, lit. “ initial hemistich ”), 
consisting of 17 syllables. Tlie “ lower hemistich ’’ (^Shimo 
no kn or Ageku, * lit. “ raising” that is “ finishing hemistich ”) 
consists of 14 s)'llables. The slight pause made between 
them for rh)'thmical purposes causes each to be recognised 
as a semi-independent entity, even when the sense flows 
on without interruption. This fact had an important result 
in what came after. 

And now the Chinese influence, which so far had acted 
for good, took a baneful turn, introducing conventionality 
and frivolity. Poets — shall we rather say poetasters ? — 
were no longer to draw their inspiration from their own 
hearts, and from the incidents of their lives : — they were 
encouraged to write to order. The social state of Japan 
at that period fostered the evil. There could be no popular 
or national literature ; for the mass of the nation still lay 
beyond the pale of the only literary influence then known, 
— an alien one. The cultivation of letters was accordingly 
almost confined to Court circles, a Court itself bereft of 
political power, and where life had sunk into an effem- 
inate round of ceremonies and diversi(;ns alike puerile and 
tiresome. Poetical tournaments (uta-aiease) became a 
fa\-oiirite [rastime. In imitation of Chinese usage, themes 

* j'h'’ ( ’ollo'juial cxprc-^ioii aji kit no h-iL ni, "■ the eti'i of ii all." c'lne'. 
from hein^ lilt.ranv “at tlie cibI <»f the Iiciui-licb 
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were set, courtiers’ wits were sharpened against each other, 
and prizes were adjudged. We e\'en hear of gold dust 
and of landed estates being bestowed on successful com- 
petitors ; but real poetry had ceased to live. 

The next step was the introduction, at these poetry 
tournaments, of a Chinese game resembling our “ capping 
verses.” At first, in the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
lords and ladies of Kyoto composed Chinese ver.ses as near- 
ly as possible after the mode prevalent at the Court of 
Nanking, on rhymes officially given out, and according to 
the intricate rules of Chinese prosody. But when, in the 
eleventh century, their first pro-Chinese ardour had cooled, 
and the task of writing in a foreign tongue was felt to be 
too irksome, they fell back on the traditional native stanza 
of thirty-one syllables. The game, then, in this stage, con- 
sisted in cither fitting on a first hemistich to a second, or a 
second to a first. This was termed Renga, lit, “ linked 
verses.” .Sometimes, supposing a second hemistich to have 
been given, ingenuity was exercised by the composition of 
more than one suitable first hemistich, whose merits would 
be discussed, and the palm awarded to the best by an 
umpire. The independence of each hemistich thus became 
accentuated ; and if the .second and less important half were 
to fall off, the Hokkii or first hemistich would remain as an 
independent entity. This is what did in fact happen, and 
the form of the epigram was thus determined. 

Things, however, did not at first move in that direction. 
For a long time — three or four centuries — the tendency 
was the other wa}’ ; and here comes in the most curious 
part of the story. Instead of producing an ultra-short 
\-ariety of verse, the new game seemed more likely to 
lead to a long and intricate variety. It would certainly 
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have done so, had not the bent of the Japanese mind 
been too dccid;dly towards the small, the sketchy, no 
less in poetry than in painting and carrying. The “ linked 
verses,” which, down at least to the year 1 124, had consist- 
ed of two members only, — one upper and one lower 
hemistich, — were extended to a larger number, in imitation 
of Chinese models. This change had taken place by the 
beginning of the thirteenth century ; and as the Far-Eastern 
mind habitually submitted all matters — even the most 
trivial — to rigid rule, a code was drawn up for the 
guidance of verse-cappers. This code appeared in several 
recensions, of which the first dates from A. D. 1087, the 
latest from 1501. According to it, the length of a set of 
“ linked verses ” was e.xtended to 8, to 50, and ultimately 
to too hemistichs, and a certain, order was prescribed for 
the succession of subjects treated in each set. Thus, 
if the Hokkn (“ initial hemistich ”) spoke of the spring with 
special reference to January, the second hemistich must also 
refer to January, and end with a full stop. The third 
hemistich must introduce some idea appropriate, not to 
January only, but to the whole season of spring, and must 
end with the particle tc, which roughly corresponds to our 
English participles in ed or iug-, but should the second hemi- 
stich have included a /r, then one of the particles 7 ii or ran, or 
the phrase ino naski, must be preferred. The fourth hemistich 
is a “ miscellaneous ” one, that is, no mention must be 
made in it of any of the four .seasons. It should end with 
some such easy, graceful verbal termination as ?iari or 
keri. No. 5 is called the “ Fixed Seat of the Moon,” 
because here the moon must in any case be made mention 
of ; and this and Nos. 6 and 7 are termed the “ Three 
Autumn Hemistichs, — for the moon, which introduces 
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these three, Is the special property of autumn. All the 
heniistichs down to No. 6 inclusive are termed the “ Initial 
Obverse ” (^Sho-oinotc'), because always written on one side 
of the same sheet of paper; and (according to one authority 
at least) such subjects as religion, love, the shortness of life, 
and the expression r f jiersonal sentiments are forbidden 
therein. Hemistichs 7 to 12 (in some cases 7 to 14) are the 
“ Initial Reverse ” or “ Rev'erse Corner ” {Sho-ura or Ura- 
kado). No. 7, as already indicated, forms one of the three 
Autumn Hemistichs; but in No. 8 and those that follow, the 
choice of subjects is left free. The final hemistich {Agekn), 
however, must return to the subject of No. 1. The rules 
vary somewhat, according to the total number of hemistichs 
gathered together into a .set. For instance, in one variety 
of 36, whose name and number are derived from the Si.x- 
and-Thirty Poetical Geniuses of medimval literature, there is 
a division into two sets of 1 8 each ; and the first of those is 
subdivided into an Obverse of 6 and a Rc\-crse of 12 hemi- 
stichs, while in the .second subdivision, technically termed 
the “ Leave-taking,” the order is exactly contrary, the 
Obv'er.se having 12 and the Reverse 6 licmistichs, while the 
“ Fixed Places ” for the mention of the moon and of the 
flowers are also exactly contrary, being respectively 5 and 
1 1 in the one, and i i and 5 in the other. I have here 
given only three or four of the technical terms with which 
the subject bri.stles, and will not claim your attention for 
the elaborate rules regarding the collocation of subjects and 
the choice of words. Their minuteness almost passes 
belief, as when, for instance, it is ordained that the word 
ikaga, ” how ? ” may not be repeated e.xcept at an interval 
of three hemistichs, nor the word bakari, “ about,” .save at 
an interval of seven hcmi.stichs ; hototogisn, “ cuckoo,” only 
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once in a set of loo, but nohe, “ moorland/' and inatsu koi, 
“ love kept waiting,” twice. Additional rules provide for 
the preferential use of homonyms, — for instance, Inr 
“ fragrance,” instead of Xv? !K. “ mosquito for anagrams 
of proper names, for alphabetical sequence in the order of 
the Kana syllabary, — all this in certain fixed places, — as 
also for the insertion of words upside down, as mitsn, 
“ three,” for tsnmi, “ sin,’’ and for the introduction, not of 
actual words themselves, but of certain others with which 
they may form grammatical compounds. At this point 
e\-en the Japanc.sc commentator breaks down, confessing 
that the intricacies of the subject begin to baffle him. In 
fact, he ventures so far as mildly to suggest that “ these 
rules, being too mechanical, must ha\'e interfered to some 
extent with the poetical value of the pieces composed. ”( ! ) 
Easier of comprehension is the classification of all the items 
allowed to be mentioned under the caption of each month. 
Thus, under January we find New Year’s day, the New 
Year sky, certain rice-cakes, a particular kind of wine, 
ferns, the straw and other emblems used in New Year 
decorations, various ceremonies, lotteries, gifts, the seven 
herbs of spring, the plum-blossom, the willow, etc. We 
also understand without difficulty, though perhaps with 
wonderment, that an elaborate set of rules prescribed the 
method to be followed in transcribing each set of poems on 
paper, as some of the pages were to have more written on 
them, some less. The i)aper i'self, too, had to be folded 
in a peculiar manner, and the various pages pos.scssed 
technical names, as already hinted at above. 

All this is puerile enough. How far more absurd will 
it not appear, when closer .scrutiny rev'cals the fact that 
the total of 36, 44, 50, SS, or too hemistichs thus tacked 
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on to each other by unalterable rule gave no continuous 
sense ! In the Chinese models the sense ran on continu- 
ously. But either the.se models were misunderstood, owing 
to their being read in anthologies which gave only “ elegant 
extracts ” of the chief “ beauties,” or else the Japanese 
stanza — or perhaps we should rather say the Japanese mind 
of that age — ob.stinately refused to lend itself to any but 
the shortest flights. To be sure, the work was done, or 
rather the game was played, under circumstances which 
would have cramped more soaring intellects. Notwith- 
standing the dominion of Chinese precedents over Japanese 
literature, which has already been commented on, a rule 
handed down from time immemorial forbade the use in 
poetry of any but purely nati\-e words. Thus, more than 
half the vocabulary was excluded ; for half the vocabulary 
was Chinese, and these Chinc.se words comprised many 
of those in most familiar use, besides most of the terms 
denoting delicate shades of meaning. Their exclusion at 
once limited the scope of poetical expression, helped to 
make it artificial, and divorced it ever more and more from 
real life. 

In serious poetry the ban placed on all foreign terms 
proved too strong to break, and ha.s remained in force 
down to the present day. The result was that this serious 
poetry soon became fossilised in mannerism and vain re- 
petitions. But e\en at Court, — solemn as the Court of 
K}’dto was, — a revulsion to<;)k place. As early as A.D. 
905, we fintl the compilers of the ‘‘ Kokin-slui" admitting 
to a corner of their anthology a small set of stanza.s of 
more or less comic import, or characterised by conceits 
which overstepped the limits set by the rules of serious 
poetry. Such comic -stanzas were termed Haikai, and the 
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taste for them gradually spread. The subjects might be 
taken from common life ; and common words — Chinese no 
less than native — -were admitted into their vocabulary, — 
an innovation of far-reaching effect, for it gave free scope 
alike to the mind and the tongue, which had hitherto been 
bound in mediaeval fetters. After some time, it became 
fashionable to compose “ linked \'crses ” in the new comic 
or colloquial style, which accordingly receiv'ed the name 
of Haikai )io Renga, that is, “ comic linked verses.” The 
first c.xtensiv'e collection of these was made by one Yama- 
zaki Sokan, an ex-Samurai who turned Buddhist priest, — a 
priest, apparently, of the jovial sort, as he forsook the 
world less to practise devotion than to be rid of the worries 
of feudal .service. He lived from 1465 to 1553, and is 
commonly regarded as the father of the Japanese epigram, 
although another poet-priest, Sogi Hoshi (1421-1502) was 
his elder by more than forty years. A noticeable feature 
of this period was the downward spread of the taste for 
this class of poetry info the inferior ranks of society. 

Although the custom long persisted — indeed it is not 
quite dead even in our own day — of linking verses together 
according to the elaborate and puerile rules mentioned 
above, the Hokkii, or “ initial hemistich,” had gradually 
come to be considered more important than all those that 
were tagged on to it. Its composition was habitually en- 
trusted to the most skilful of the poets present at any 
p(jetry meeting, it was repeated from mouth to mouth when 
the others were forgotten, and many anthologies were 
de\’oted to it alone. Thus did it happen that though the 
word llokkn jn'operly means “ initial stanza,” and Haikai 
no Renga properly means “ comic linked verses,” the 
two terms Ilokkti and Haikai have practical!}’ run together 
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into one signification. They, as well as Haiku (which is 
a cross between the two), indifferently denote what we 
have ventured to term the Japanese “ epigram.” This 
epigram may be defined as a half-stanza originally of a 
comic, or at least a colloquial cast, which in time came 
to be composed in all moods, — grav'e as well as jocular, 
esthetic as well as trivial, classical as well as colloquial. 
Its permanently distinctive characteristics are two in num- 
ber : — firstly, it is quite free in its choice whether of subject 
or of diction ; secondly, it is essentially fragmentary, the 
fact that it is part only of a complete stanza, and that it is 
conseciuently not expected to do more than adumbrate the 
thought in the writer’s mind, having never been lost sight 
of. All through its history, inditers of epigrams have 
devoted no small portion of their time to furbishing up the 
missing second halves of their staves. A second stave is 
always there in posse if not in esse , — a fact important to 
the would-be translator, because it shows him that in 
selecting a form for his versions, he should prefer one which 
is calculated to produce on the Mnglish ear the impression 
of fragmentariness. If he omits to notice this, he will 
fail in his chief duty, — that of rendering in some sr)rt the 
movement of the original. The same consideration ex- 
plains why the grammar of this .style of verse is apt to be 
elliptical to the verge of obscurity, — past that verge indeed, 
— so that great numbers of verses arc unintelligible as they 
stand. They are not (technically speaking) meant to 
stand so ; it is assumed that something ought to follow. 
Accordingly, the reader is constantly called upon to supply, 
not only missing verbs and particles, but whole clauses. 
The Japanese themselves often grope vainly in the ob.scur- 
ity thus caused, as the attempted explanations of the 
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commentators amusingly testify. little wonder, then, that 
the foreign student will be apt to find fully half, perhaps 
three-quarters, of the epigrams submitted to his notice 
enigmatical. Take this, for instance, 

(••) 

Ilatsii-yiiki ya 

Arc mo Into no ko 
Taru-hiroi 

lit. Fir'^t snow, aye ! that too a cliilJ of iiiati, picker-up of barrels. 

Such a collocation of words sounds to us like absolute 
nonsense. But it is not nonsense ; it is only sense over- 
condensed. The meaning is : “ That poor boy, walking 

along the streets picking up cast-off barrels in the first 
winter .snow, — he, too, and others like him, miserable 
though be their lot, yet count among the sons of men, 
and as sucli deserve our pity.” The signification is clear 
to the Japanese without periphrasis or comment, because 
they are habituated to such elliptical modes of expression. 
In fact, this verse has passed into a proverb. Or again, 

(12) 

Jo no naka xoa 

JMikka minu ma no 
Sakura kana 

III. .\b for the world, oi» I cherr)' un^'ccii during three da\>. 

Tills, too, is proverbial, bcin^ ctjuivalent to some such 
saying of ours as “ The fashion of this world passeth 
away.” Inteqareted more clo.sely, the exact sense conveyed 
is that “ The world changes as rapidly as does a cherry- 
tree which one should not have visited for the space of three 
days. He saw it in full bloom ; meantime the wind has 
blown, and left not a single blossom on the branches.” 
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Here, too, Japanese readers would require no explanation. 
There are, however, numerous cases in which the process 
of condensation has been carried so far as to baffle even 
them. This happens chiefly when the epigram refers to 
some particular circumstance or event, which has been for- 
gotten. No ordinary educated Japanese would understand 
the following without explanation : — 

(* 3 ) 

Hirosasva ya 

Jlito-skiguruni 

Xnmatard 

llirosaiva must probably, says the commentator, be 
explained as the name of a place, — a large mere in the 
neighbourhood of Kyoto; the grammar and metre of the 
second line are both shaky ; and the last word Xnmatard 
has, it would seem, been coined as an equivalent for kiski- 
kui, a kind of wild-goose, which is here personified as the 
eldest son {Taro) of the marsh {nnma). Thus we arrive at 
some such sense as 

-V \vild-goo'50 .iloiic ill a shower at Ilirosawa ” 

which result, to say the least, sounds unattractive and un- 
comfortable. The impression which the author meant to 
convey — an impression of grey .solitude and dreariness — 
could have been conveyed with far greater effect in intelligi- 
ble language, — has in fact been so conveyed by other 
epigrammatists over and over again, for in.stance in these 
closely parallel lines : — 

(14) 

JSIozii no irn 

Xo-naka no kui yo 
Kaminaznki 

Lit. ‘‘ ( >h ! the |>ost in the midst of the moor, on which a butcher- 
bird perclies, — Novemlxir ! ’’ 
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that is, 

Xuvomber, ^\ith a butcher-bird 
Perched on a th' ui^eii moor*’ 

a giaphic suggestion, truly, of a dreary autumn scene. 

The legitimate use of condensation — legitimate because 
of the vivid effect produced — is well-exemplified in the 
following verse by the poetess Chiyo, which ranks among 
the most famous productions of this Lilliputian literary 
form : — 

(.5) 

Asagao ni 

Tsurnbc toraretc 
Morai-niizn 

Lit. Having had well-bucket taken away by convolvuli, — gift-water! 
The meaning is this : — Chiyo, having gone to her well one 
morning to draw water, found that some tendrils of the 
convolvulus had twined themselves around the rope. As a 
poetess and a woman of taste, she could not bring herself to 
disturb the dainty blossoms. So, leaving her own well to 
the convolvuli, she went and begged water of a neighbour, 
— a pretty little vignette, surely, and expressed in five 
words. 

But to return to the historical sketch of our subject, 
which was interrupted by the need for explanation and 
comment. It was mentioned a page or two back that the first 
collectors of “epigrams,” as distinguished from the “linked 
verses ” of which these .same epigrams were originally but 
fragments, was Yamazaki Sokan, a Buddhist priest whose 
long life extended from A. D. 1465 to 1553. Great num- 
bers of priests belonging to the Zeii sect of Buddhism devoted 
themselves at this period, and for a couple of centuries 
more, to the art of versification and to esthetics generally. 
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Some few Shintoists did likewise. A Shinto priest of the Sun- 
Goddess’s temple at Ise, named Arakida Moritake (1472- 
1549), a contemporary of the just-named father of epigram- 
matic poetry, specially distinguished himself ; but his 
compositions, and indeed all those of this early age, 
retained a strong comic tinge. The composers themselves, 
de.spite their ecclesiastical character, were much given to 
eccentric frolics, and to all the sans-gene of a semi-Bohemian 
life. To their honour be it added that, while fun counted 
in their eyes for a great deal, money counted for nothing at 
all. Yamazaki Sdkan is said to have lived on ten cash a 
day, and to have had no other furniture in his cell than a 
single kettle. The prettiest of his verses that has survived 
is the following, which is worthy of the later, classic age : — 

(16) 

Koe nahiba 

Sagi koso yuki no 
Hito-tsiirane 

I'ut for its voice, the heron were 
A line of snow, and nothing more. 

How often has not this subject been treated by the Japanese 
painter, as a delicate symphony in white ! But, as already 
remarked, almost all his compositions verge on the comic, 
for instance this one, comparing, not inaptly, the posture of 
the frog to that which a Japanese assumes when squatting 
respectfully, with his hands stretched out on the mats to 
address a superior : — 

(17) 

Tc 100 tsnitc 

Uta nwshi-agnru * 

Kau'azn kana 


Xote the polite word mdshi-aguruy u'^eil in addressing a superior. 
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<")h! the fro^, with hands on the floor, lifting up [it^ voice in] 
song I 

Puns -were much sou^'ht after, as in 

(IS) 

Ya ni fnrn xca 

Sara ni sJiignre no 
1 ~adori kana 

where fnrn has a double si;^nification : — firstly, construed 
with yo, it means “ dwelling in the world,” while secondly 
construed with sJiignre, it means “ a shower falling,” so 
that the entire sense meant to be conveyed— though the 
actual words merely adumbrate it — is that “ Man’s sojourn 
in this world is as transitory as a shelter to which one 
may betake oneself during a shower.” But to cap verses 
cleverly was still the poet's chief aim. Some one having 
proposed as second hemistich the lines 
Kiritaku mo ari 

Kiritakn mo naslii 

I want to kill him, and [at the same time] I (hdi’t want to kill 
him. — 

Yamazaki Sokan immediately added the first hemistich 

(19) 

Xnsnlnto loo 

Toraetc mireba 
U’aga ko nari 

( )n looking at the thief Mhom I iiave caught, [behold] it i'* my 
own child. 

This epigram has remained proverbial for a wish, which, 
when fulfilled, turns out to be anything but pleasant. 

On another occasion — it was in the tenth month of a 
certain )'ear — the Shinto priest above mentioned, on enter- 
ing the apartment where a poetical tournament was to be 
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held, and perceiving' that the whole asbemblage consisted 
of Buddhists, exclaimed in verse 

(20) 

O esashiki seo 

Plircba imtrc nio 
KaminaMki 

to which Sogi responded with the second hemistich 
Hitori sliigure no 
Fnri-ebosld kite 

The task of making this intelligible to any one entirely 
ignorant of Japan, its language, and customs, might be 
abandoned as hopeless. Members of the Asiatic Society 
will, however, easily perceive that the contrast insisted on 
by the two read)' wits is that between the shaven pates 
of the Buddhists and the curious gauze cap worn by Shinto 
priests over their natural hair. But this is not all : — there 
are t\vo puns to be taken into account, and Kaminaziiki 
is here the first important word. It signifies literally 
“ the month without Shinto gods.” The tenth month of 
the year is .so styled in Japanese poetical and religious 
parlance, because of a tradition to the effect that in that 
month all the Shinto gods and goddesses forsake their 
other shrines in order to hold a conclave at the great 
temple of Izumo. The sight of a party consisting exclusively 
of Buddhists would naturall)' remind a Shintoist of the 
absence of his Shinto gods, and furthermore, as kami means 
“ hair ” as well as “ god,” the .sjdlables kami na\_shi\ 
suggest “ no hair,” in allusion to the Buddhist shaven 
heads, so that the upper hemistich comes to mean “ On 
looking round the apartment, I see none but Buddhists.’' 
In the second hemistich the word s/iignre, “ .shower," 
which has nothing to do with the matter in hand, forms 
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a sort of punning “ pillow-word ” to introduce fitri, which 
has the sense of “ raining," and at the same time recalls 
fiiriii, “ old,” thus giving the sense of “ Yes, but there is 
one Shintoist among us in his old gauze cap.” Both 
hemi.stichs are decidedly clever in the original, though 
the sparkle is of course lost and the point blunted by the 
laborious process of elucidation in a foreign tongue. 

A few more examples of the compositions of this, 
the earliest, age of Japanese epigram will be found at the 
end of the present essay. The authors above mentioned 
each had numerous pupils, by whom their tradition was 
continued. But no eminent names are recorded till the 
close of the sixteenth century, when a Samurai called 
Matsunaga Teitoku (1571-1653) became the legislator for 
epigrammatic poetry by the publication of a work entitled 
“ 0 -(iaragasa," in which its rules were detailed apart from 
those that had so long guided the composers of “ linked 
verses.” Of the latter, too, he was the acknowledged 
master in his day, and was accordingly nominated by 
Imperial decree to the po.st of Hana-no-moto, which may 
be rendered “ the Flowery Seat,” — a laureateship which 
carried with it the control over all minor teachers and 
pupils in the poetry schools by the granting or withholding 
of diplomas, etc ; for in the Japan of that age everything 
was legislated for, — even verse and v'ersifiers. This par- 
ticular poet, though highly eccentric and finally blind, 
left a flourishing school, from which shone out with parti- 
cular lustre five disciples known to fame as the “ Five Stars ” 
(2l M)- Kven such a Confucian scholar as Hayashi Kazan, 
even so eminent a Japanologue as Kitamura Kigin, did 
not disdain to take lessons from him in ejrigram ; and the 
great Basho him.self was, poetically speaking, his descend- 
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ant in the second generation. His v'crses appear to me 
somewhat formal ; but he had the merit of av^oiding vulgar- 
ity. Teishitsu (i 60S- 1671), one of the “Five Stars,” 
equalled, if he did not surpass, his master, though it is 
related that he had so poor an opinion of his own pro- 
ductions that he considered only three worth preservation, 
and committed alt the rest to the flames. One of these 
three has been held by the best judges * to be the finest 
epigram ever written. It runs as follows : — 

(22) 

Kore ■zoa hare ‘loa 

To bakari liana no 
I 'oshino-yauia 

The verse resists all attempts at adequate representation in 
English ; but the gist of it is that the mountains of Yoshino, 
when covered with the cheny-blo.ssom, baffle description 
by their loveline.ss, and leave the beholder nothing but 
inarticulate exclamations of wonder and delight. This 
poet also had five specially eminent pupils, known in literary 
history as “The Two Guests and the Three Men ” 


^ JJy such men, for in>tancc, a-^ ]>a-?ho. J>ut Aeha KosOii, an myjenioiis 
modern critic, ha^ pointed out a daw in tlie ver'iC : — it K not characlerl'^lic 
enough. AfiifiUis inu/iviJiSy the same word'** miglu he applied to other iiiiitpie 
sCcnc'', a'^ /\o)‘C -ja kore loa — 'I'o bokari ynki no — Fuji no vonip, ^iil)''tituting 
huji \Mth Its snows for Yoshino with its flowers. Anujng epigrams on 
Yoshino, this critic Mould award the j)alm to the following (hy the poet 
Rydta), which couUl nut l)e lransferre<l to any other scene : — 

(’•) 

Skira-ku/no va 

C/iirii h^ki liana no 
} Okhinc-vania 

Its purpoit is U) hken the falling petals of the cherry -hlov'-om-^ of 
Yoshino to a wlute cloud. Perhaps one miglit render it thu" : “A A\hite 
cloud, — nay 1 the hIos>oms on Mount Yoshino as thev flutter down.' 
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HA)- With them the first or introductory period of the 
Japanese epigram, as cultivated at Kyoto, may be said to 
close. Its latest members were contemporary with the rise 
of two other schools, — the Danrin Ha at Yedo, which 
plunged into intricacy, mannerism, and exaggeration, and 
Basho’s school which finally led Japane.se poetry back into 
the paths of good taste and good morals. 

The origin of the DanEni School was on this wise. A 
Samurai from the province of Iligo, named Xishiyama Soin 
(1605-1682), whose lord had been cashiered, wandered off 
to (.'.saka and Kyoto, where he shaved his head as a 
Buddhist priest and prayed for poetical inspiration to the 
god Tenimangu, at whose shrine each of his compositions 
was successi\-ely offered up. Such pious preparation would 
lead the European student to expect some grave and 
serious result; but in Japan they manage these matters 
differentl)'. The result in this case was that the poet 
went in for every kind of verbal jugglery and ingenious 
conceit ! Meantime, at the then recently founded and lu.xuri- 
ous city of Yedo, a similar meretricious taste had found 
a home in a little coterie of versifiers who were weary 
of the simplicity of the earlier K)oto school. Their 
club, which was known by the title of Danrin or 

“ The Forest of Consultation," warmly welcomed Xi.shi- 
yama to ^Ydo in 1C64. He became its leader, and, by 
roving all over the country from Xagasaki to the extreme 
Xorth, where one of the local Daimyos enrolled himself 
among his pupils, he .spread the new mode far and wide, 
as.sisted therein by his contemporary Saik'aku, the fa\ ourite 
novelist of the day, who maj' be be'-t described as a 
Japanese Zola, as his stories are alike admirable in style 
and abominable in matter. I lis epigram^, fortunately — at 
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least those that I have seen quoted — do not appear to have 
shared in this coarseness. Tradition credits liim with 
having composed twenty thousand of them in a single 
da}'. Here are a few examples of the \-erses of the 
Dani'in School : — 

(23) 

Xaga-niochi ni 

I hint kakiire-yuku 
Korouio-gae 

\ change of garments, and tlic ''piing 
Goes into hiding in the chest 

that is t(j sa}', “ When we .stow away our heavier gar- 
ments on the approach of summer, spring hides itself in 
our trunks or closets till next year,” — a conceit which 
it doubtless cost the composer some trouble to excogitate. 

(24) 

Kuino no mine ya 

Yama minii kuni no 
Hiroi-mono 

A lucky find, — the peaks of cloud, — 

For cniintiies that no mountains see 

that is, ” In flat countries, how glad the nativ'cs must 
be to see mountainous masses of cloud !" — another conceit 
of like calibre to the first. 

(25) 

Mo ski nakaba 

Cltdcho kago no 
Ku 700 nken. 

I)id it hut sing, the butterfly 
Might have to siiH'er in a cage 

in other words, “ ’Tis fortunate for the butterfly that its 
\-oice is not as beautiful as its wings ; for in that 
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case it would run the risk of being shut up in a cage 
by those who would fain hear it sing.” 

(26) 

Tsuki-yo yoshi 

Tachitsn itsu netsn 
J litsu-no-hama 

The actual sense here conveyed is, “ Beauteous is the 
moonlight night at hlitsu-no-hama, whether one stand 
up, or sit, or lie down.” But the real point must be 
sought in the sound of the words, — the three tsii s of 
Tachitsn its?/ /letsn, resumed in the word mits?i, which it- 
self signifies “ three.” 

(27) 

Sa?'cba aki 

To niosu hvarc ?io 
Xobe sb/'b 

Here again the matter signifies little ; it is the manner 
that amuses. The meaning, so far as there is any, is 
merely that the aspect of the moor proclaims the autumn 
season. But, apart from a pun on the word ?iobe, which 
may mean either “ to proclaim ” or “ a moor-side,” an 
irresistibly droll effect is produced by the employment 
of the stiff epistolary style, than which nothing can be 
further from the spirit of poetry. One poete.ss even 
compo.sed her death-song in this mock epistolary style : — 

(28) 

Tsnki mo mite 

Ware wa kono yo too 
Kashikn kana 

which may be rendered into fairly equivalent English thus : 

And ha\ing seen the moon, I now 
To this world have the honour to be 
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that is to say, “ Having enjoyed the world, its beauties 
and its glories, I now have the honour to remain your 
humble servant, etc., etc., and to depart this life.” It 
seems a poor joke to die with. 

Literary conceits are, of all things, the hardest to 
transfer from one language to another. Still, ev'cn the 
slight indications here given may suffice to show how 
naturally and inevitably the fireworks of the Danrin 
School would eclipse the productions of the earlier 
epigrammatists, with their quiet prettinesses and their 
innocent little puns. For a whole generation this sort 
of thing hit the public taste, just as ‘‘ smart ” writing 
has done in our own day among Anglo-Saxons. The 
only question was as to who should express the most 
far-fetched ideas in the most unexpected words. Some- 
times it was a clever literary allusion, — a Confucian maxim, 
perha[)s, masquerading in modern Japanese guise ; — some- 
times an astounding exaggeration ; at others something new 
in the mere phrasing, — a horribly vulgar word; or else a 
solemnly classical one, — anything in short, provided that 
the effect was warranted to startle. As for the matter, 
that was a quantite nigligeahlc. 


m. 

Such was the state of Japanese poetry — for the epigram 
was the only species of poetry that retained any life — when 
a man appeared, named Ba.sho, who was destined to infuse 
into it a totally new spirit. This remarkable person was 
born in the year 1644 at Ueno, in the province of Iga. 
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He came of ancient Samurai lineage, and from boyhood 
had been the favourite companion of his Daimyo’s son. 
This accomplished youth, himself no mean scholar and 
poet, was at once Basho’s feudal lord, his teacher, and 
his friend. When death prematurely removed him, Basho, 
then a boy of sixteen, was so distraught with grief that 
home and the ordinary a\'ocations of a Samurai could no 
longer restrain him. Despite the Daimyo’s injunctions, 
he fled priv'ately, carrying with him a lock of his dead 
j’oung lord’s hair to the great Buddhist monastery of 
Koya-san, and leaving behind him a very pretty verse of 
adieu to the comrades of his youth : — 

(29) 

Knmo to hedatsn 

Tomo ka ya kari no 

Iki-ioakare 

The words are not susceptible of exact translation into Eng- 
lish ; but their drift is that the writer is now severed for 
life from his former friends, as the soaring wild-geese are 
from each other by the clouds of heaven. In the au'umn 
of the same year he abandoned the world, in order to 
throw himself into the arms of poverty and mysticism. 
Many contradictory versions are givi'en of the e.xact reasons 
for his retirement. One, for which there is no shadow 
of proof, but which has been made the theme of a popular 
drama, implicates his moral character, telling of an intrigue 
with his lord's wife. But the simplest c.xplanation is to 
be found in that pessimistic and ascetic tinge, which, 
though dead in the Japan of the twentieth century, had 
been impressed on the national mind during the mediaeval 
period of civil war and misery, and which, long before 
Basho’s time, had driveh warriors and nobles innumerable 
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to lay aside worldly dignities. After the final pacification 
of the country about the year 1600, under the sway of 
the Tokugawa Shoguns, the same causes no longer 
operated. But in their place, for all members of the 
Samurai caste or military gentry, there came a grinding, 
omnipresent routine, a ceaseless round of minute ceremonial 
observances, which made life a burden to any but the most 
prosaic spirits. Little wonder that heads of families be- 
came inkyo, as it was called, — that is, retired from active 
life, as early as possible, as the only escape from official 
tyranny, the only means of following their own tastes, — 
while others, more impatient still, threw over the traces 
ev'en in youth by sheltering themselves under the shadow 
of the Buddhist profession, whose power in the land was 
still a mighty one. Many became Buddhist priests in 
form only, renouncing their hereditaiy names and titles, 
shaving their heads, and donning priestly robes, but devot- 
ing themselv'es to pleasure, nowise to religion. Such were 
the esthetes who, as playmates of Shdguns and other 
exalted personages, developed the tea ceremonies, planned 
most of the beautiful gardens at Kyoto, and helped to 
advance all the fine arts. Others were genuine converts ; 
many seem to ha\ e stood half-way between m}'stic fervour 
and artistic or literary culture. Basho’s position was 
peculiar. Genuinely converted, a mystic of the Zen sect 
to the tip of his fingers, his aim was yet strictly practical ; 
he wished to turn men’s lives and thoughts in a better 
and higher direction, and he employed one branch of 
art, namely poetry, as the vehicle for the ethical influ- 
ence to whose exercise he had devoted his life. The 
very word “poetry’’ (at least haikai, which we must 
here perforce translate b)' “ poetry ” rather than by 
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“ epii^ram " ) came in his mouth to stand for morality. 
Did an\’ of his followers transgress the code of poverty, 
simplicity, humility, long-suffering, he would rebuke the 
offender with a “ This is not poetry " (literally, “ not 
epigram”), meaning “this is not right.” But more often 
he contented himself with preaching by example. 

But to return to his biography. Having freed himself 
in early youth from all official duties, and having deter- 
mined to lead a life devoted to virtue and to intellectual 
achievement, he went to < )saka and Kyoto, and wandered 
with special delight amid the mountain fastnesses of 
Yoshino, which had been the favourite retreat of his 
favourite poet, Saigyo Hoshi. There he bathed in the 
brooks and rested in the shady valleys, and meditated on 
the impermanence of human fate. This life and the 
composition of poetry helped to calm his spirit. A 
verse from those days preserves the memory of his early 
struggles ; — 

(30) 

Tsiiyu tokn-toku 

Kokoromi ni uki-yo 
Sosogaba ya 

Where the <le\vs cln»p, there would I fain 
IhSsay to wa.sh lhi^> frivolous \u»rld 

that is, “ I would wash away from me all taint of the 
world by a plunge into pure nature.” — The deep gulf 
st^arating utterances like this from the futilities of pre- 
rious epigrammatists need scarcely be pointed out. 
Bashu's position as poet and as moralist is here taken 
up, never to be relinquished. Soon afterwards we find 
him at Yedo, where he studied all the literature then 
accessible under the best masters, — masters whose names 
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have remained famous to this very day, — Chinese philo- 
sophy and belles-lettres under ltd Tan-an, Japanese clas- 
sical poetry and prose under Kitamuia Kigin, modern 
poetry under Yamaguchi Sodo, Ituddhism under Butchd 
CDshd. He constantly carried about with him one or other 
of the chief works of the standard authors, and several 
of these he knew by heart ; so that when he came to 
employ epigram as his vehicle of expression, he did so 
with a mind full of ideas differing widely from the idle 
conceits which had formed the stock-in-trade of his pre- 
decessors in that art. But though so great a reader, his 
favourite book of all was nature, which he studied in 
extensive wanderings almost all over Japan. From the 
year 1672 onwards, his residence — .so far as he can be 
said to have had any permanent residence — was at Yedo 
in a little villa, or rather cottage, in the garden of a 
friend, a well-to-do citizen, where grew some banana- 
trees (Jap. basho), which suggested the literary pseudonym 
by which he is known to fame; for here be it paren- 
thetically remarked that almost all Japanese artists and 
poets take some such pseudonym, often several. The 
whole literary world of the new metropolis seems to 
have at once kindly welcomed him. Soon he became 
the acknowledged leader of tliose who wrote verse ; and 
the almost yearly publication of some new work led even 
such as had hitherto practised other styles to renounce 
them, and tf) proclaim them.selves his pupils. hivery 
rank of society contributed its quota. The majority per- 
haps were priests, — at least priests in name ; but we find 
also doctors, tradesmen, Samurai, even Daimyus, and not 
grown men onl\-, but boy students, and ladies too of 
various degrees enrolled in this truly democratic literary 
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circle, which so strangely maintained its pri\ate liberty in 
the midst of the rigidly fettered social organism that 
enveloped it on every side. 

About the year 1682, Basho seems to have experienced 
a .second conversion ; at any rate his study of the doctrines 
of the Zen .sect of Buddhism then became more earnest, 
owing to continued intercourse with the Buddhist teacher 
above mentioned, aided by conversations with the latter's 
personal attendant, who, though an illiterate man, 
had attained to spiritual enlightenment. The learned 
abbot endeavoured at first to wean him from the com- 
position of epigrams, on the ground of their frivolity. 
The story goes that, as the two were strolling one day 
in a countrs’ lane, the abbot said, “ You, who turn ev'ery- 
thing into idle verse, what useful thing could you find 
to say about this mallow by the roadside ?” Basho at 
once responded with the stanza 

(31) 

Michi-no-bc no 

Mokitgc son inna ni 
Kiaoare-kcri 

The niallow-tlower hy llie ruAtl 
Was eaten hy a [l>assing] hursc 

and the abbot owned himself vaiKjuished in the dispute ; 
for the moral lesson coiu'eyed in those few words was 
too obvious : — “ f lad not the mallow pressed forward 
into public view, the horse would never have devoured 
it. Team, then, ambitious man, to be humble and retiring. 
The vulgar yearning for fame and distinction can lead 
nowhither but to mi.sery, for it contradicts the essential 
principle of ethics.” 
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The following epigram, which every Japanese has by 
heart, also probably dates from this period: 

(32) 

ftmt-ike va 

Kawaai tobi-komu 
Mimi no oto 

The old pond, aye ! and the vound of a frog leaping into the water. 

From a European point of view, the mention of the frog 
spoils these lines completely ; for we tacitly include 
frogs in the same category as monkeys and donkeys, — 
absurd creatures scarcely to be named without turning 
verse into caricature. The Japanese think differently : — 
the frog, in their language, has even a poetical name — 
kaivazH — besides its ordinary -name, kaint, and his very 
croak appeals to them as a sort of song. The picture 
here outlined of some mouldering temple enclosure with 
its ancient piece of water, stagnant, silent but for the 
occasional splash of a frog, suggests to them the medi- 
tative and pathetic side of life. To them it appears natural 
that the “ attainment of enlightenment,” as the Buddhists 
call it, or conversion, as we say in Christian parlance, 
should express itself in some such guise. 

The foreign student may at first feel somewhat sceptical 
concerning the moral .signification attributed to many of 
Ba.shd’s epigrams. The justice of such a method of inter- 
pretation is of course difficult to prove convincingly. 
Nevertheless, the testimony of tradition must be allowed 
some weight, and I have been brought to believe that a 
thorough study of the influence of the mysticism of the 
Zen sect in Japan would bear out native tradition in its 
attribution of “ inner meanings,” not to Basho’s writings 
merel)-, but to the writings and even the actions of many 
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other men of that and previous periods. In any case, 
whether this current method of interpretation be true 
or false, it has been so widely received that no study 
of the Japanese epigram would be complete without some 
reference to it. 

According to the accepted account, Basho's change of 
views, his conviction of the transitoriness of all things 
earthly, and liis consequent determination to have no 
longer any fixed home, were accelerated by the impres- 
sion left on his mind bv the burninsf of his house in the 
fire of January, 1683, which destroyed the greater 
part of Yedo. It is said that he had to throw himself 
into the pond in his little garden to avoid being burnt 
alive, a literal illustration of the text familiar to him as 
a good Buddhist, which teaches that “ [man's life] is like 
unto a house on fire,” that is, equally sure of swift de- 
struction. Though his pupils clubbed together to rebuild 
his modest abode, though they even undertook to feed 
him, he is to be found from that time forward almost 
constantly on the road. The Tokaidb, the Nakasendo, 
the provinces around Kyoto including his own native 
province of Iga, and above all the shores of beautiful 
Lake Biwa, of which some of his favourite pupils were 
natives and which have thus become classic ground in 
the annals of Japanese poetry, — all these districts were 
vi.sited and re-visited, and commemorated in a series of 
diaries interspersed with stanzas, such as the “ Xo-.'jaraski 
Kiko,” the “ Saraskina Kiko,” the “ Oi no Skobiin," and 
various others, not to mention the " Sani-mino S/iTi" and 
other anthologies, besides didactic works on the composi- 
tion of epigram Ilis most distant journey was one to 
the North, when, beginning with Nikkb and the moor of 
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Nasu, he continued on to Matsushima, thence up the 
river Kitakami, afterwards across country to the opposite 
or Western coast, and back through the provinces of 
Uzen, Echigo, etc., into Mino. We- know the exact day 
when he and his companion started, — the i6th May, 
1689, — we know the weather they encountered, the people 
they met, the thoughts they thouglit, — for all this is 
chronicled in a diary entitled “ Okn no Hoso-micki,’’ which 
may perhaps be freely rendered as “ Our Trail North- 
ward.” The whole thing may sound not so very unlike 
the tour of a modern globe-trotter. Mr. Aston, in his 
chai'ming “History of Japanese Literature,” has accord- 
ingly spoken of Basho as “ a great traveller.” But I 
venture to think that this term, with its prosaic connota- 
tion, may mislead. He always spoke of himself as a 
pilgrim {angya). If he wandered up and down the 
country, it was in order to commune with mountains, 
and rivers, and forests, and waterfalls, in order to ponder 
on scenes of antiquity, and in order to realize in himself 
the Buddhistic ideal and to communicate it to his fol- 
lowers in all parts of the empire, as much by the con- 
tact of his personality as by the example of his verse. 
If he visited every place famous in song and legend and 
history, — battle-fields as well as graves and temples and 
places famed for beauty, he did so seeking not so much 
information, as does the intelligent but cold-blooded 
“ traveller ” of our own day and race, as edification. In 
other words, his aim was “ enlightenment ” in the Bud- 
dhistic sense, — a thing superficially akin to, yet fundament- 
ally differing from, what we term “ information,” because 
the end in view is not scientific, intellectual, but ethical. 
Sometimes he might take a lift on a horse, or even in 
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a palanquin; but the plan generally followed by him and the 
two or three pupils whom he permitted to share his 
wanderings, was to go on foot, dressed in the poor garb 
of a pilgrim, and carrying no luggage save a wallet 
which contained his writing-box and a few bociks. 
Sometimes they would sleep at a wa\'side inn, sometimes 
at a peasant's hut, sometimes in the open air. Not in- 
frequent!}’, owing to Ba.sh6’s wide-spread reputation, the 
hospitality of some great house was pressed on him ; nor 
was it refused, though he knew on an occasion how to 
rebuke the ostentatio;! even of a host. For instance, 
when spending a few da}'s at the rich city of Kanazawa 
on the northern pilgrimage just mentioned, a grand feast 
was organised in his honour by the local leaders of 
literal'}’ societ}’. When it was o\'er, he thanked them for 
their kind intentions on his behalf, but addetl bluntly 
that such -feasting on rare and expensive viands was no- 
wise to his taste, nor at all compatible with the poetic 
life, that his own .cu.stom was to take his .siesta on a 
moor or to sit under a tree to avoid a shower, that if 
he required food he would ask for it, and in fine that 
only on condition of peifect sobriety and simplicity, would 
he consent to keep up intercourse with his present hosts. 
The rebuke, tempered doubtless by the courtly, old- 
fashioned manners for which he was noted, was taken in 
g(.)od part At the next meeting, nothing was provided 
but tea, and there was all the more leisure for fruitful 
discourse on poetry, and fir the composition of \-erses 
Viv all present, and for their correction, according to estab- 
lished Japanese cu-stom, by the master himself ^\t 
length he suggested that the company might he feeliiv’’' 
hungr}’, and would be grateful fir a little cold rice. 
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Thereupon no servant, but the master of the house him- 
self, brought in the family rice-tub, and helped each guest 
to a bowl or two of rice, with pickles as the sole 
condiment. The whole company gathered round in a 
circle to share the frugal repast, and Kasho's thanks were 
warmly expressed for the readiness shown in complying 
with his recommendation of plain living and high thinking. 

The severe simplicity observed in his cottage at 
Yedo is described by a writer who visited him there in 
the year 1684. The same writer affords us a quaint 
peep at the life led in those days by two of his pupils, 
who afterwards rose to 'great celebrity, — Kikaku and 
Ransetsu. These youths, with one other, inhabited a 
room of eight mats, bare of all convcnience.s save one pan 
and one kettle, and having for sole ornament an image 
of the infant Buddha stuck in a hole in the wall. The 
three owned but a single quilt between them, from which, 
as it was rather short, their toes stuck out at night ; and 
when they felt cold, they got up and composed verses. 
Yet they came of parents well-born and not specially 
poor, and they had been trained in the best schools. 
Sirme of the huu.scs inhabited by the members of this 
semi-religious, .semi-Bohemian circle had rules written up 
prescribing the conduct \\ hich all guests were expected 
to observe. One excellent code, which was tollowed in 
a rich house ne.ir Kyoto w here Bashb was alwa\’s a 
welcome gue.st, forbade, among i,)ther things, “ arguing 
and loud .snoring." 

Never to )’ield to anger was one of Basho’s fixed 
principles. Another was universal charit\', not towards men 
only, but towards animals. Ills vivid realisation of the Bud- 
dhistic doctrine of the essential identity of all sentient ex- 
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istence, whether brute or human, seems to have become 
an ingrained feeling, to which many of - his best-known 
stanzas bear witness, for instance 

(33) 

Hana ni asobn 

Abu na kid so 
Tomo-snmime 

Sparrow, niy friend,* oh! do nt»t eat 
The bees f that hover o'er the flowers ! 

(34) 

Hai-ide yo 

Kai-ya no shita no 
Hiki no koc 

' 'I'is a toad’s croak. Come ! hop away 
From underneath the fancier’s hoii<e. J 

He would not allow of unkindness to animals so much 
as in thought. An anecdote will serve to illustrate this 
point. As he and his pupil Kikaku were riding along 
a country lane one day, the latter, espying a red dragon- 
fly, cried out in verse 

( 35 ) 

Aka-tombo 

I lane soo tottara 
To-garashi 


* ( )iie might al-,!:) transl.ite by “ companiun biiarrow-.," i.e,, 
bjiarniw.. flying in flock-. In the present connection, however, this is le-s 
likely to h.tve been the ix>et*s meaning. 

t •ll'U gcner.ally mean- the “ hor-etly.'’ lint another smaller in-ect if 
also -o calleil, — aiJparently a species of bee, which hums and is fund os 
hovering over flowers. 

i liird-fanciers catch toads, in order to fatten them u]i and use their 
-kin- to make pouches of, or they -ell the tlc-h r,f the creature- themselve- 
a- medicine, 'the kindly poet wishc- this toad to escape such a fate. 
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ie., “Pluck off the wings of a red dragon-fly, and you 
have a Cayenne popper-pod.” But Basho reprov'ed him 
for so cruel a fancy, and corrected the verso thus : — 
To-garashi 

Hane xoo tsuketara 
Aka-tombo 

i.e., “ Add wings to a Cayenne pepper-pod, and you have 
a red dragon-fly. ” 

His ardent love of all sentient beings and even of 
inanimate nature, especially of flowers, showed itself fur- 
ther in a minute observation of natural objects and their 
ways, and this became a characteristic of the whole later 
epigrammatic school, moulded as it was by his influence. 
Doubtless an element of weakness as well as of strength was 
contained herein ; for the perpetual observation of small 
natural details encouraged a mode of thought prone to dwell 
on the surface of the visible world, while neglecting the 
depths and heights of human nature. This has always 
been a weak point in the intellectual armour of the Far- 
Eastern nations ; — they have never fully realised that 
“ the proper study of mankind is man,” and accordingly 
their art and philosophy alike have remained on a com- 
paratively lower plane. 

The purity of Bashb’s life — a thing far from common 
in the Japan of those days — was patent to the world. 
But he was no prude. On one occasion, at a country 
inn in the North, he found himself in the room next to 
that where slept, or rather chattered, two unhappy girls, 
— courtesans. They were bound on a pilgrimage to Ise, 
in atonement for their ill-sjx.‘nt liv'cs, and the man-servant 
who had accompanied them so far was to return from 
that post-station, leaving them to pursue their long 
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juLirnc}' alone. Next morning, noticing the priotl)' garb 
(.)f their neighbour and of hi.s companion, they begged 
to be allowed to journey part ut the way in the 
compan}’ of the holy men, or, if that were asking too 
much, at least in sight of them. Tiiis Easho excused 
himself from ; but he spoke kindly, assuring the girls of 
the di\-ine care for wayfarers, e\'en such as they. The 
epigram which he then composed has remained famous ; — • 
Hitotsn-ya ni 

1 lijo mo netari 
Hapi to tsuki 

The literal interpretation of these words is '* Courtesans 
[and 1] slept in the same house, — the lespedeza and 
the moon.” The meaning is that “ Occasion will make 
the greatest strangers companions, — as the moon in 
hea\’en and the lespedeza blossom on earth, as priests 
vowed to a life of sanctity and girls fated to a life of 
shame. The hap[)ier should not altogether condemn or 
disown the less fortunate, m), not even the guilt)’, who 
may often be more sinned against than sinning, ” 

Another of Bashb’s marked characteristics was a con- 
tempt for shams and for triviality of every kind. True, 
he could not alti.)gether free himself from the literal)' 
conventions of his time and nation ; )'et he did so to a 
considerable degree. It was noticed that, of his main' 
thousands of epigrams, not one dealt with Mount I'liji, 
or with the cherry-blossoms of Voshino, or with the pine- 
clad islets of iMatsusliima, — subjects which custom had, in 
a manner, im[)osed on all Japanese writers of \erse. 
Moreover, Yushinu had been one of his fa\'ourite haunts, 
and h'uji of course a familiar friend on tramfis innumer- 
able. He e\'en made a long journe)' (whidl was mole 
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than the majority of rhymesters did) to see Matsushima 
with his own eyes ; but when he had seen it, he confes- 
sed that ali that could be said on the subject had been 
said already, and therefore would not write, having no- 
thing new to tell 

To the so-called rules of composition he paid little 
heed, — so little in fact that his followers, themselves 
anxious for rules to guide their own practice, had to 
allow that their teacher stood outside the rules. He 
appears to have instinctively felt the absurdity of all the 
grave legislation which tliere had been for such little 
cockle-shells of verse ; but actual revolt was as foreign 
to the Zen spirit in artistic matters as in social or 
political. B.ashb’s theory and practice were resumed in 
the four words Ja fu-cki jyTi-kd, which nia\’ be 

freely rendered as “ unchanging truth in fleeting firm,’’ 
that is, the matter must be such as has permanent in- 
terest, the manner must be that of the writer's age, — as 
good a definition as could perhaps be given of a classic. 
Truth, he said, has ever been considered “ the marrow 
of style,” and he defined truth of style as consisting in 
rejjose and in simplicity. .,\gain, “ In composing, com- 
pose not overmuch : — you will lose genuineness. Let 
)-our epigrams spring from the heart rather than from 
art.” ^\nd to a corresjiondent he wrote, ‘‘ Your zeal for 
epigram is good news But epigrams from the heart are 
m(.)re important than eruilitioii. .Main' men there are who 
can turn a phrase; there are few who observe the heart’s 
rules." (Jr take such utterances as the following;: — ■ 
“ Style should be natural, with a graceful turn. Ingenuity 
and the search after what is strange are less to be re- 
commended h'ollow' nature, and constantly turn to 
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nature Let your epigrams resemble a willow-branch 

struck by a light shower, and sometimes waving in the 
breeze.” Furthermore, he never wearied of impressing 
on his pupils that they should lead the poetic life, for that 
then the words of their poems would flow spontaneously ; 
and it was ob.served that he rarely', if ev'er, discoursed on 
art alone, but constantly' brought in the ethical element, 
for which above all he really cared, poetry being to him 
a means rather than an end. Accordingly, as already 
noticed, he paid little heed to traditional rules. Even 
prosody counted for little in his practice. Though no 
author had Japanese prosody — such as it is — in more 
perfect command, none offers so many examples of rhythm 
broken by redundant sy'llables, doubtless because his in- 
stinct told him that the poetic form current in his day 
and nation was unreasonably' short, and because he there- 
fore preferred breaking through the form to sacrificing the 
sense. The following may .serve as one instance among 
many' : — 

( 37 ) 

Karc-eda ni 

Karasu no tomari-keri 
Aki no knre 

I'hc end of autumn, and some rooks 
Are perehed up)n a withered hrancli 

The second line has nine sy'llables instead of the regular 
seven ; but it would be impossible to convey more for- 
cibly in one brief phrase the idea of autumnal desolation, 
and that was all that Ifasho cared for. This was an 
“ epigram ” in the literal .sense of the word, having 
been inscribed on a .sketch of three crows huddling on 
a leafless branch. Other c.xamirles of linc.s with super- 
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fluous syllables will be found in the little anthology at 
the end of this paper. The Japanese have never been 
sticklers for prosodial accuracy ; but Bashd allowed hirn- 
self an unusual latitude. 

Basho’s health, always delicate, seems to have been 
worn out by his constant wanderings, which exposed him 
to many hardships. He died at tlie age of fifty, while on 
the road as usual, busy spreading his ideas, ethical and 
poetical. He had been entertained at Osaka at the house 
of the poetess Sono-Jo, where some mushrooms poisoned 
him. A minute account has been preserved of his last 
days. He lingered for a fortnight, his chief pupils gather- 
ing round him and nursing him with filial care. W'hen it 
became evident that no hope remained, they requested him 
to compose a death-bed stanza, according to the universal 
custom of Japanese poets. But he refused, being unwilling 
to sanction by his example a practice which he thought 
led to vanity and deceit, for that insincere persons were 
wont to get their so-called death-bed poems ready long 
beforehand, wherewith to cheat the world at their last 
hour. Nevertheless, ne.xt morning, he called two of the 
watchers to his bedside, and said, “ Last night, while I lay 
sleepless, the following stanza came into my mind : — 

( 38 ) 

Tain ni yamitc 

Yuine laa karc-no xeo 
Kakc-iuaivani 

Ta'cli ill while journeying, I <lrcamt 
I wanderetl u’ei a withered moor. 

“ Neither is this a death-bed stanza, nor is it not one. 
I blame myself for being still attached to my lifelong 
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pursuit of poetry at this nioiiiciit, when face to face with 
the £rreat chancre from life to death." 

His state grew more and more critical. On the 27th 
Xovember, his favourite disciple Kikaku arrived. The 
interview affected both to tears. Nevertheless, on the 
nc.xt da\’, liasho was still able to be moved to laughter 
by some trivial occurrence wiiich suggested comic verses 
to one of the party; so they took to composing turn 
and turn about, in order to amuse him. On the 
28th, out of his great love of cleanline.ss, he insisted on 
taking a bath, after which he sat up in bed with his 
chief pupils facing him, and the others ranged in a row 
on either side, when one of them took down his la.st will 
and testament in writing. He himself penned a letter to 
his old home, sent verbal mes.sages to various pupils, 
charged those present to forgive one whom, for a grave 
offence, the\' had ostracised from their company, then 
folding his hands in prayer, recited the Buddhist sutra of 
the Goddess of Mercy Kioannon Ajv”), and sank back 
dead as if asleep. He was buried in the temple grave- 
yard of Gichuji, by the shores of Lake Biwa, on — as it is 
.sj>ecially recorded — -a beautiful day in the Indian summer, 
the 30th November, 1694, over three hundred mourners 
attending. The catalogue of the posse.ssions which he left 
behind is recorded too, — one image of Shaka Muni, cne 
copper bowl, one cape, one wooden ink-box, and so on, 
ending with a few books and scrolls. 

Such, sketched in barest outline, was the career of this 
amiable and accomplished man, whom some students of 
his life and works might perhaps feci inclined to term 
the Japanese \Vordsworth. Of cour.se it would not do to 
j)rcss the comparison closely. Basho was not born under 
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the same lucky star as Wordsworth. He inherited a 
language incomparably inferior as a vehicle for poetry, 
and was re.stricted to a single form of verse, and that 
the poorest. From this cause, if from no other, his 
poetical performance may no more be ranked with Words- 
worth’s than Skiddaw may be ranked with Fuji. Never- 
theless, he succeeded in regenerating the poetic taste 
of his day. His knowledge of nature and his sympathy 
with nature were at least as intimate as Wordsworth’s, 
and his sympathy with alt sorts and conditions of men 
was far more intimate : for he never isolated himself 
from his kind, but lived cheerfully in the world, though 
not of the world. Accordingly, his contemporaries re- 
ceived from him a moral no less than a literary influ- 
ence ; he embodied for them the Zen form of Buddhism. 
This subject — the Zen doctrine and its influence in China 
and Japan — is one that has never yet been treated as 
it deserves, and it is impossible here to treat it paren- 
thetically. At least so much will perhaps have been 
gathered from the foregoing, — that the Zen philosojjhy, 
or religion, or whatever it may best be termed, is a 
system in which the pessimism of original Buddhism is 
softened by wise concessions to common sense and to 
the needs and linutations of common life, in which ascet- 
icism of the body is exchanged for a sort of mental 
detachment not inconsi.stent with the calls of social in- 
tercourse, in which, while the essential vanity of all 
earthly pursuits is .still recogni.scd, some of those which 
appeal most strongly to the cultivated human mind, 
namely the various branches of art, are welcomed to an 
honoured place in the plan of life, because they may be 
availed of as a means for passing to yet higher spheres 
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of thought and conduct. The word Zen is a contraction of 
the Sanskrit word dliyana, “ contemplation. ” The earl}- 
votaries of the .sect used to pass their time in contempla- 
tion or abstraction. Of some it is related that they sat 
for years gazing at a wall, scarcely even thinking any 
more, but in a state bet'vixt rapture and unconsciousness. 
E.xperience, however, showed that mankind was not serv- 
ed by such unnatural excesses, and that the cultivation 
of harmless pursuits was a preferable mental anodyne. 
Of course they were never meant to be more than an 
anodyne. They were to be what the Japanese Buddhists 
term a Iwben, a word not su.sceptible of literal translation 
into English, and which has most erroneously been 
translated as “pious fraud.” The hoben is rather a way, 
a means, an instrument. The parables of the New Testa- 
ment, for instance, are hoben , — stories not literally true, 
but useful though fictitious, because pointing the way to 
truth. In its modern form, the Zen creed had become 
essentially tolerant and cheery. Under its influence such 
virtues as moderation, contentment, simplicity, kindliness 
naturally flourished, together with that sobriety and good 
taste which we hav'O all learnt to admire in the exquisite 
art of “ Old Japan. ” Its danger was a tendency to de- 
generate into hedonism. \\'e have already seen that 
some of its earlier professors studied simplicity less as a 
virtue than as the easiest road to pleasure, and especial- 
ly to indi\ idual freedom in .society as then constituted. 

There is a point often incidentally touched on in the 
[jreceding pages, which may seem particularly strange to 
anyone unacquainted with the manner in which the arts 
are cultivated in Japan, namely, the great number of dis- 
ciples who gathered around Bashb, followed him about. 
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tended him. Basho, in fact, is commonly said to have 
had three thousand disciples. Another account says one 
thousand, of whom two hundred principal ones. The 
names of about one hundred are still familiar to educated 
persons. Yet he had laboured for little over ten years. 
Similar phenomena meet us in the careers of other poets 
before and since, and of professors of v^ariou.s arts. The 
explanation of this circumstance is rooted in one of the 
fundamental doctrines of Chinese philosophy, as taught 
by Confucius and developed more particularly by Mencius, 
— the doctrine of the e.ssential goodness of human nature. 
The prominence given to this doctrine leads to an extra- 
vagantly high opinion of the value of education ; for a 
mind essentially good will of course require but right 
training to attain to something very like perfection. 
Hence also, by analogy, the power attributed to educa- 
tion of working, not moral marvels only, but intellectual. 
Our Y'estern sa)-ing that Poeta nascitur, non fit springs 
from an entirely different mental soil. Here it is held 
that every one can become a painter, every one can be- 
come a poet, just as ev'ery one can learn to read and 
write and to belrav'e himself To a certain extent this 
is true. What renders it doubly true in the Far-East 
is the absence of real genius, — as we \\'esterns understand 
genius, — so that the interval between different degrees of 
merit is less than with us. In this manner, racial disposition, 
strengthened by a congenial doctrine and its attendant 
practice, accounts for the enormous number of persons in 
China and Japan who can paint, poetise, and so on, after 
a quite respectable fashion. Mediocrity does not dis- 
please here, which is fortunate, seeing that the highest 
excellence is wanting. x\t the same time, it must be 
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granted that the immense spread of the cultivation of 
various arts has tended still further to debase the average 
standard. Hundreds of so-called epigrams, in particular, 
call to mind nothing so much as the performance of a 
poor amateur with a poor kodak. 

Fortunately, the very worst performers rarely walk 
quite alone, the usual plan being for the teacher to 
touch up his pupils’ productions before they are allowed 
to circulate. For centuries past, in ev'ery branch of 
art, a whole class of professional or semi-professional 
jrer.sons, furnished with diplomas and ranged in a hie- 
rarchy of gradually ascending e.xcellence, has made a 
livelihood by polishing the unskilful efforts of amateurs. 
.As such teachers of the ix)etic art place particular marks 
against the words needing emendation or calling for 
special praise, they are termed “ markers ” {tensha), and 
many have a bad reputation for avarice and corruption. 
Basho was no friend to the “ markers. ” His e.xpression 
of opinion on the amateurs of his day, given in a letter 
to a friend, is characteristic. He divides epigrammatists 
into three clas.ses, namely : I. Those who .spend their 
lives wrangling with professional “ markers ” over the 
correctness of their diction. Even these, he remarks 
with his usual kindliness and perhaps a little touch of 
irony, do better than if they were to give themselves up 
to evil courses ; for their innocent folly helps in any 
case to support the “marker,” his wife, his children, 
and hi.s landlord. II. Rich men who take up epi- 
gram-writing as an amusement, caring little whether the 
“ marker ’’ gives them good marks or bad. These re- 
semble children playing at cards. Their time is at least 
better thus .spent than in gossip. Their money and 
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patronage, likewise, not only support the “ marker ” class, 
but do really to some extent help forward the cause of 
true estheticism. III. Those who study poetry genuine- 
ly, devote to it all their strength, and employ it as a 
means to enter on the true “ way," that is, on a 
philosophical and ethical life. Of these last, he concluded, 
there could scarcely be ten in the whole empire. Evi- 
dently, Basho shared in no delusions as to the innate 
goodness or cleverness of men irt general. But he did 
his best towards helping as many as possible to be better 
and to strive after a better esthetic taste, and he wisely 
abstained from discouraging well-meant effort, howev'er 
feeble. His philosophy was truly practical, — humanitarian 
without fuss. He was the mildest, the least revolutionary 
of reformers. 


IV. 

In the preliminary studies for this paper, notes were 
taken for the biography and characterisation of each of 
the leading epigrammatists of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Indejjendence and eccentricity having 
always been prominent traits of the class, many of these 
epigrammatists are the subjects of interesting anecdotes. 
At least one of them, Onitsura, was a truly remarkable 
man, almost the peer of Basho himself, whose friend and 
contemporary he was, though he survived to the year 
1738. But the foregoing account of Basho has run to 
such lengths that his successors must be dealt with sum- 
marily, before passing on to some concluding remarks 
of a miscellaneous nature. 
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Basho’s two most eminent disciples — Kikaku and Ran- 
setsu — have already been mentioned. These, with eight 
more, named re.spectively Kyorai, Jdsd, Kyoroku, Shiko, 
Yaha, Kokushi, Etsnjin, and Sampu, are known collectively 
as the JiMetsn — a title signifying not exactly the 

“ Ten Sages nor yet exactly the “ Ten Wits, ” but 
something between the two. Most of these died early in 
the eighteenth century. Though none came up to Ba- 
.sho’s standard of moral philosophy, their lives testified in 
manv waws to the effect of his teaching, and many of 
their epigrams de.serve to be placed on a par with his. 
In fact, these ten men — and notably the first four on the 
li.st — seem often to realise absolute perfection in this par- 
ticular style, conveying through a mere pin-point of ex- 
pression a whole picture to the mind. Examples of their 
compositions will be found at the end of this essay. 
Kikaku, though too independent and hasty to copy even 
Basho, was himself copied by numberless pupils and ad- 
mirers, forming the Edo-Za or “ Yedo School,” which 
subsists to the present day. Ransetsu also left a school, 
named after him the Setsu-Mon. Other schools, all 
traceable to Basho, but tinged with local peculiarities, 
arose on the shores of that beautiful Lake Biwa where 
the master had spent so many happy days, at Kyoto, in 
the provinces of Mino and Owari, at Ise, and in the 
North, in fact almost all over the Alain Island of Japan ; 
and literary history has preserved careful genealogical 
records of the succession in each, and of their occasional 
complicated interminglings. 

It would seem that at first, that is, during the genera- 
tion that lived from about 1720 to 1750, a marked decline 
in the standard of epigrammatic excellence took place. 
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A vulgar variety was evolved, wherein one person com- 
posed the first five syllables, another the last twelve. 
This, which was known as Kammuri-zukc, formed the very 
furthest point to which the disintegration of Japanese verse 
was carried. Sometimes people turned the making of 
epigrams into a kind of lottery, in which the winner 
gained a dollar, or they employed it as a \xhicle for 
riddles and for caricatures of proverbs. 

A second bloom of the true epigram occurred in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, when names meet us 
not unworthy of comparison with any of those that had 
adorned an earlier age. Yokoi Yayu, for example, was 
a born versifier. He went so far as to hold that all 
children’s speech falls naturally into sets of fiv'e, seven, 
and five syllables. Because he himself had “ lisp’d in 
numbers,” he assumed that others did the like. In later 
life, he became still better known as a writer of what 
is called Haibnn, that is, epigrammatic prose, and in 
society he was idolised as a universal genius, an 
“admirable Crichton,” — the best bowman, horseman, 
swordsman of his day. When rebuked by his feudal 
superior for wasting time on the composition of epigrams, 
he proved to the latter, by pouring them out extempore, 
that he wasted no time on them, for the simple reason 
that they cost him neither thought nor trouble; and 
he was known throughout his clan as the most loyal 
of retainers, the most faithful of friends, and — unusual 
combination — the most economical of householders. 

The greatest epigrammatist of the silver age (circa 
1770-80) was Buson, the bold painter whose lifelike 
delineations of tigers and other striking objects adorn 
some of the Kyoto temples. It may be said of him, as 
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of Basho’s t^\•o greatest pupils, that he carried the art as 
art up to perfection point. His technique is unsur- 
passed : — he literally paints with words, and how few 
words! See, for example. Nos. 175, ijg, et seq., — each 
versicle a perfect little cameo, sometimes of beauty, some- 
times of humour. The tradition was carried on by Issa 
(1763 — 1S27), a farmer of Shinshu, noted for eccentricity 
and childlike simplicity, and for kindliness which went so 
far that he refirsed even to kill a flea. One of his 
verses c.xpresses, or rather indicates, the spirit of the 
Zen teaching more perfectly perhaps than any by other 
authors : — 

^ 39 ) 

Tstmi no yo no 

Tsnyu no yo nagara 
Sari nagara 

Granted tlii" dewdrop world is l)iit 
A dewdrop world, — thi'* granted, yet 

that is, “ Granted that all phenomena are transitory and 
valueless, like the dew that forthwith dries up and 
vanishes, still, when all is said and done, we cannot quite 
afford to throw life and its joys away. There is some 
clement of permanence in it yet, though it were hard to 
define this clement precisely. ” — The words in the orig- 
inal are as pretty as the thought itself is graceful and 
true. 

•Some of the foremost epigrammatists were women : 
— The names of Mitsu-Jo fiyth century), her pupil 
Sono-Jo (died 1726), Chigetsu-ni (died 1706), Shushiki 
(died 1725), and above all Kaga-no-Chiyo (died 1775), 
are known to all students of japane.se poetry. One of 
Chiyo’s most celebrated epigrams has already been given, — 
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that describing the convolvuli which twined about the well. 
But her preeminent superiority, alike in diction, in nimble- 
wittedness, and in depth of thought and feeling, claims 
attention, even where so many famous names have to be 
passed over in silence. In no other Japanese verse, per- 
haps, is the sound a more perfect echo to the sense than 
in the following from her pen. The occasion of it is 
thus related. A celebrated [)rofessor of the art, Rogen- 
bo, who happened to pass through the remote northern 
town where she lived as a girl, and who was applied to 
by her for instruction, gave her the cuckoo as a theme, 
but was rude enough to i)ay no heed to her efforts and 
to fall asleep till dawn. She sat there patiently all night, 
and when the master at length opened his eyes, greeted 
him with the following : — 

(40) 

Hototogisu 

Hototogisu tote 
Ake ni kcri 

which made him clap his hands and aver that she needed 
no teacher, being already passed mistress of the art. 
Rendered into English, the lines merely mean " Day has 
dawned to [the sound of] * cuckoo ! ’ ‘ cuckoo! ' ” But the 
Japanese scholar will realise the mastery necessary to 
put together those six .seemingly simple words. 

This poete.ss’s married life was summarised in three 
epigrams. The first 

(4D 

Skibiikaro * ka 

Skiranedo kaki no 
1 latsii-ckigiri 

* Short 0 for lung ti «)u account of the metre. 
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which was presented by her to her husband on their 
wedding-day, defies translation into English owing 
to its terseness. The meaning, howev'er, is clear. The 
poetess compares her marriage vows to a persimmon. 
Xo one can tell whether a persimmon be astringent 
or not until he bites into it, nor can happiness in 
wedlock be assured till trial of it has been made. 
Chiyo had no illusions; but she bore her griefs with 
ortitude. Her elegy for her husband, who died early, was 

(42) 

Okite mitsii 

Xete mitsu kaya no 
Hirosa kana 

^\'hether I lay me down or wake. 

How large ."eems the mo*quito-net I 

that is, “ The very sight of my widowed couch, when I 
retire to rest and when I wake again in the morning, re- 
minds me of my loss and of my solitude. ” But she 
was to be still further bereft. Perhaps the reader, with 
his mind now better attuned to the Japanese style, will 
grasp the sad purport of the last epigram of the three : — 

(43) 

Tombo-tori * 

Kyd loa dokora ye 
Itta yara 

^^^lere may he have gone off to-day, — 

The hunter after dragon-flies ? 

Her little boy, too, had died, the bright lad who used 
to run after dragon-flies in the sunshine. To what un- 

^.Vnotlier reading gives Tomho-tsun. If we accept it, the second line 
of tlie Knglish mu-^t run thu', “The fisherman for dragon-flies." Japanese 
children do, as a matter of fact, often catch these insects with toy lines 
and hooks. 
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known land has he wandered off? — Surely this tiny 
composition were almost worthy a place in the Greek 
Anthology, so true is it to nature, so perfectly simple, 
and yet saying, or at least indicating all that can be 
said so fully that any word added would be superfluous. 
But to finish this thumb-nail sketch of Chiyo’s mind, the 
humorous side, which in her, as in so many others, jostled 
the pathetic, claims a moment’s notice. When left alone 
in the world as a woman of a certain age, she made a 
living by teaching of the poetic art, and it is related that 
her figure became unwieldy. One day, as she was quitting 
the mansion of a noble personage who had entertained 
her at dinner, the servant-girls, astonished to find that 
the pretty name of Chiyo belonged to a fat, plain, mid- 
dle-aged woman, began tittering in the passage behind 
her. In.stantly the poetess wheeled round, and admonish- 
ed her pert critics in the following impromptu verse : — 

(44) 

Hito-kakac 

Aredo yanagi 7c'a 
Yanagi kana 

A willow may an armful l)C, 

But ’tib a willow all the same. 

That is, “ I may be fat, but I am a lady, and expect to 
be treated as one, ” — the willow-tree, with its slender 
gracefulness, being of course symbolical of womanhood. 


V 

With the generation which passed away about 1780, 
the art of composing epigrams 'vas gradually lost. The 
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schools which endeavoured to preserve the old manner 
became fossilised, while out-of-doors the form of the 
epigram fell into vulgar hands which busied themselves 
inditing what are termed, from the name of their inventor, 
SemyJi (died 1790), — verses which have this in common with 
the epigram, that they consist of sev^enteen syllables, but 
which are vulgar, often even gross, in matter, and equally 
low in diction. No need to treat here either of them or 
of a revival — the so-called Shimpa — which is in progress 
in our own day. This last phase cannot well be judged 
till more of its course shall have been run. Nevertheless, 
from the sjjecimens to be found in almost every 
newspaper, the critic will hesitate to attribute to it 
much importance. It seems rather that all that can be 
said within the narrow limits set by such Lilliputian 
versicles, or semi-versicles, has been Said long ago, and 
that we already stand at a sufficient distance of time 
from the best and most representative epigrammatists to 
be able to view their productions as a whole. 

Notice, in passing, the curious order in which the phases 
of the Japanese epigram succeeded each other ; — first, a 
frivolous stage ; then the appearance of a reformer who 
put thought and feeling into the empty shell ; then a stage 
of, so to say, art for art’.s sake; lastly, fossilisation. 
European precedents would have led us to expect a 
certain sturdy and simple genuineness at the beginning, 
e.xtravagance at the end. But the epigram is not the 
only Japanese art which shows the exactly reversed 
sequence. The tea ceremonies offer another marked in- 
stance ; for there, too, lu.xury and bad taste ran riot at 
the beginning, followed by Sen-no-Rikyu’s reform in the 
direction of simplicity, and ending in the fossilisation of 
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that simplicity. This peculiarity of the Japanese esthetic 
development must be left to others to explain. More 
appropriate to the subject of the present essay is it to 
enquire : — what is the value of the Japanese epigram as 
literature? Doubtless a foreigner unaided might well distrust 
his ability to answer this question. But the native com- 
mentators — such men as Aeba Koson, one of the leading 
litterateurs of the present day, and Shiki, and Koyo Sanjin — 
help us over this difficulty. Not only have they compiled 
useful anthologies, and written books explaining the actual 
text of considerable numbers of famous epigrams ; some of 
their editions indicate the classic sources, both Japanese 
and Chinese, from which Basho drew, and thus enable 
us to appreciate his erudition. One on Buson’s epigrams 
gives the opinions of a whole circle of his modern admirers 
on most points, while others supply us with biographies, 
anecdotes, etc., all helping not only to elucidate an enigmat- 
ical style, but to fill in the picture of a vanished age. 

But while the native commentators are indispensable helps 
to a comprehension of the subject, it may be doubted whether 
any European student could bring himself to adopt their 
estimates. Modern Japanese critics do not intend that 
their national literature shall yield the palm to that of 
any other land. Accordingly, they have .set themselves 
to discover Japanese Shakespeares, Japanese Scotts, 
Japanese Victor Hugos, etc., etc., etc.* In fact, they 


* These lines had scarcely been penned, when a newspaper appeared 
announcing, among other interesting items, the death of “ the Japa. 
nese Rousseau,'’ Mr. Nak.re Tokiisuke. As this gentleman was a violent 
■atheist and materialist (his latest work bore the title “ Neither God 
nor Soul'’), the nature of his intellectual kinship to the author 
'* Le Vicaire .Savoyard ’ seems somewhat problematical. Ex mio disce ormtes. 
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are busy turning all their geese into swans, with the 
help of the technicalities of European art criticism, — the 
“subjective,” the “objective,” and all the rest of the 
jargon. They inform us that Basho’s verse was a mirror 
reflecting the universe within a frame of .seventeen 
syllables. They discov''er a criticism of life — the whole 
Zen philosophy in fact — in that single stanza of his on 
the old pond and the frog jumping into the water, which 
has been quoted on page 279 ; and in the next specimen (by 
one of the “Ten Wits”) they admire “that absolute transpa- 
rency and truth to nature which are of the essence of 
the epigram : ” — 

( 45 ) 

Snmishisa ya 

En yori aski wo 
Biira-sagcrn 

Oh ! how cool, dangling one's legs over tlie verandah! 

Similarly do they judge in countless other cases. 

At the same time, and though nothing would be easier 
than to make fun of the extravagantly laudatory critics, 
and even of the epigrammatists themselves, to do so 
would surely prove little but that the foreign investigator’s 
own critical sense was deficient, but in another direction. 
For is he not called on to treat his subject sympathetical- 
ly, or, as Pope puts it, to 

read each work of wit 
^Vith the same spirit that its author writ?” 

And is this not more than ever necessary in the case of any 
Oriental literary product, because the conditions under 
which it came into existence differ toto ccelo from those 
of our own literature ? 

The leg-dangling epigram must of course, be given up. 
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and with it scores and hundreds of “ the baser sort, ” — 
trivialities traceable to the unhappy assumption that 
every one is capable of writing vjrse. But v'hen the 
European critic has made all reasonable deductions, when 
he has eliminated the prosings and the quibbles and the 
vulgarities of those poetasters whom Japanese tolerance 
admits to a niche in the national temple of fame, he is 
yet left with a remnant wherein many tiny prettinesses 
sparkle. If he cannot here discover intact that mirror 
reflecting the universe of which the Japanese commen- 
tators speak, he does find thousands of fragments of 
shattered glass, among which some of shattered crystal, 
each reflecting at a different angle some minute corner of 
a scene, a brief note of some fact in nature, or maybe 
an indication of some sentiment or fancy. The Japanese 
epigram at its best is a loop-hole opened for an instant 
on some little natural fact, some incident of daily life. 
It is a momentary flash, a smile half-formed, a sigh sup- 
pressed almost before it becomes audible. Take, for 
instance, Basho’s lines composed on one of Japan’s most 
famous battle-fields, now a desolate moor 

(46) 

Platsu-giisa ga 

Tsmva-viono-doino no 
Yiime no ato 

Ifaply the summer grasses are 
A relic of tlie warriors’ dream. 

That is, “ Of the warriors’ dream of power and glory, 
nought remains but the high grasses waving o’er the 
moor that is their tomb. ” Or this other, already quoted 
at the beginning of the pre.sent paper, and which is 
t\'pical (T the art at its highest point of perfection : — 
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A single river, stretching far 

Across the moorland swathed in snow. 

Such shorthand verses, if so they may be called, spring 
from the same mental soil as that on which stand 
many Japanese artists, who have — not painted, or 
even sketched, — but hinted at, a flight of birds, a sea- 
coast, a pine-tree, with but two or three strokes of the 
brush. The result is not great, perhaps; but we wonder 
at the production, with such scanty means, of any result 
at all ; and we cannot refrain from wishing that the man 
who performed these feats in little had tried his 
skill on a larger canvas. Practicallv, the classical or 
semi-classical poets of Japan, for over a thousand y'ears 
past, have confined themselves to pieces of 31 syllables 
or of 17, whereas even our sonnet, which we look on 
as a trifle, has 140, and our system of stanzas strung 
together enables us to continue indefinitely till the whole 
of a complex train of thought has been brought before 
the mind. But it may well be that, even had Europe 
been available as a model, no such sustained style 
would have had much chance of permanently establishing 
itself in Japan. When an artist — when whole generations 
of artists have produced one sort of thing, it must 
always remain extremely doubtful whether, after all, they 
could have produced another. The tendency to ultra- 
brevity is too persi.stent a characteristic of Japanese 
esthetics to be accidental in any giv'en case. Remember 
that there was no want of longer models. Such models 
were at hand in Chinese poetry; there were a few, as 
we have seen, even in the ancient poetry of Japan itself. 
But somehow these models failed to attract. 

Granting, therefore, as a sober judgment forces us to 
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do, that Japanese poems are but slight efforts, — not 
pearls, but only tiny beads, — a critical estimate of Basho, 
and of the Japanese epigrammatists generally, reduces 
itself to two points : — I. What is each individual tiny bead 
worth? and II. Are there enough of these beads, and are 
they varied enough, to make up a valuable sum total? 
The foregoing essay will, it is hoped, have put the reader 
in the way of forming his own opinion on both these 
issues. Possibly he may deem that the nearest English 
analogues of the molecules of description, fancy, or morality 
left us by the best Japanese epigrammatists are such 
Tennysonian half-stanzas as 

“ -A. single church below the hill 
Ls pealing, folded in the mist. ’’ 

•• I'he last red leaf is whirl'd away. 

The rooks are blown about the skies. " 

Bui in my spirit will I dwell, 

•And dream my dream, and hold it true. ’’ 

The difference between the two cases — and doubtless it 
is a vital difference — lies in this, that the Japanese pro- 
duction is isolated, fragmentary, whereas the European 
forms part of a grand organic whole. On the one side» 
“In Memoriam ’’ and whole “Palaces of Art;” on thd 
other, a litter of single bricks, half-bricks in fact. The 
investigator of Japanese literature, for all that his task is 
so arduous, has not the .satisfaction to be rewarded by 
the uneartliing of any sublime or epoch-making monu- 
ments. He must take sundry small finds, and be thankful. 
He is in the position of a botanist whose specialty' 
should be mosses or lichens, and who therefore could 
not hope to delight either himself or the public with any 
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grasd discoveries in the way of new flowers or 

fruits. Still, a careful monograph on a new moss 
would • possess a certain interest and value. The 

interest of such an enquiry as that here undertaken 
lies in the fact that, of all the divisions of Japanese 
poetry, the epigram is the most thoroughly popular, 
national, therefore characteristic. By the investigator 

of the Japanc.se mind it can be studied almost as 
the subject-matter of a natural .science can be studied, 
and it j-ields as its result a picture of the national 
character. W’e .-.ee this character at work while it 
is, so to say, at play : — we .see it ingenious, witty, 

good-natured, much addicted to punning and to tom- 
fooler)' ; we see it fanciful but not imaginativ'c, clever 
but not profound ; we see it joking on the gravest sub- 
ject>; we see it taking life easily and trifles seriously; we 
see its minute observation of detail, its endless patience 
in accumulating materials, together with its incapacity for 
building with them ; we see its knack for hinting rather 
than describing, — a knack which, when it becomes self- 
conscious, degenerates into a trick and is often carried past 
the limit of obscurity, not to say absurdity, as when a 
so-called drawing is so sketchy that the beholder 
cannot, with the best will in the world, tell whether 
what he is invited to look at be a rock or a bit of pine- 
bark. W e see likewise the essentially democratic spirit 
of the nation, no less in the pell-mell choice or no choice 
of subjects, than in the manner in which all cla.s.ses joined 
in the fun. W’e see that com[)arative weakness of the 
feeling for colour which characteri.ses Japanese art reap- 
pearing here as a want of feeling for rhyme and rhythm 
and stanzaic arrangement, for all, in fact, that goes to 
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make up the colour of verse. Lastly, — and some may 
deem this the most curious feature of all, — \vc find a 
way of looking at nature which recalls the method of our 
own modern water-colour artists, and which thus constitutes 
a point of likeness and sympathy between ourselves and a 
vanished Japanese world of long ago. What, for instance, 
could be more absolutely modern than this \'ignette of 
Basho’s ? — 


U7) 

Pontlw ya 

I'ori-tsiild-kancski 
Kusa no uc 

A '•teni uf grass. whortMUi in \aiii 
A dragt)n-fiy essayed t«» light! 

Anyone strolling along a countr)- lane at the proper 
.season may verif\' for hiiiwelf this minute fact in natural 
history, as some grass-stalks are too .slender to afford 
foothold even to a dragon-fly. ]\Iay not the Japanese 
epigram itself remind us i>f these frail objects? It 
appears, now as a tiny herb or flower on our path, now 
as some brilliant insect which hovers for a moment, and, 
ere we have well noticed it, flits away out of sight and 
memory. 



ADDITIONAL SELECT EPIGRAMS. 


In order to put the reader in touch with native taste, 
the choice of all the epigrams quoted in the present essay 
has been guided by native standards, such being preferred as 
have, gained the admiration of the Japanese themselves. 
The translation aims, not only at being literal, but at pre- 
serving the spirit of each original, — poetical where it is 
poetical, prosaic (e.g. No. 6i) where it is prosaic. The 
different poets are placed, as far as possible, in chronologi- 
cal order. The numerous specimens of Basho’s work are 
likewise so arranged. 



EARLY EPIGRAMMATISTS. 


(48) 

Yo ni fnru iva 

Sara ni shigure no 
Yadori kana 

(Sogi, I42I-T502) 

Ah ! yes, my passage through the world 
Is a mere shelter from a shower. 

Tlie poet's death song. He compares brief human life to a momentary 
shelter. Font contains a pun on “ passing through ” (the world") and 
“ raining. ’’ 

(49) 

Tsidd ni e 'oo 

Sashitaraba yoki 
Ikhkva kana 

(Sokan) 

Add but a handle to the moon, 

And what a [iretty fan it makes ! 

(50) 

Cha no mizu no 

JYan- to fnta snrn 
Kori kana 

(Sokan, 1465-1554) 

Behold the water for the tea 
Make for itself a lid of ice ! 
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(51) 

Ral'kua eda ni 
Kaern to niireba 
Kochb kana 

(Arakida ^Vloritake, 1472-1549) 
Fall’n flow’r returning to the branch, — 

Behold ! it is a butterfly. 

Le. F(jr a moment I fancied it to be a fallen petal tlving hack, bv 
‘'cme miracle, to it'- native branch bat lo' it ua^ a butterfly. 

(53) 

Sanddare ni 

Hi no ante inajini 
Hotarn kana 

(Arakida Aloritake) 

Oh ! fireflies, wliat a fiery rain 
Commingling with the summer shower ! 

(53) 

Asagao ni 

Kyb sea miyunin 
U'aga yo kana 

(Arakida Moritakc) 

Ah ! )’es, as a convolvulus 
To-day my lifetime will ai)pear. 

I'he poet*'' death ''ont;. Jafo tlcetin*^ a^ the couvoIvuUh, which 
blooms in the momini; Kasa) only to wither at eve. What the translation 
render'' by ’‘my lifetime” i'' hteially mv world. 

(54) 

Kaze keziDii 

1 anagi ya kishi no 
Hitai-ganii 

( Arakida Aloritake) 

The willow-- which the breezes comb, 

Are they the forelock of the bank ? 
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The poet liken> the catkins of the willow to a lad\‘b tresacs, and the 
wind to a comb. The “ bank ” is the bank of the river on which the 
willow-trees are growing. The modem critic Aeba Koson considers 
this artiiicial verse highly characteristic of its composer. 

( 55 ) 

Clii-noini-ko ni 

Vo 7i'o zoatas/iitaru 
Shiioasii kana 

(Shohaku, 1^144-1527) 

Oh ! the December in which the heritage is handed on 
to a suckling ! 

This is a lament on the death of a man poor and in dihiculties, who 
has left an infant heir. The end of the year is the season wdien debts 
anti bills must be paid, ami when poverty conserjuently presses hardest. 

(56) 

Xakazareba 

Koroshite shiinae 
Hototogisu 

Nobunaga. 

The cuckoo, — kill it, if it sing not. 

( 57 ) 

Xakazareba 

Xakashite uiisho 
Hototogisu 

Hideyoshi. 

The cuckoo, — I will show it how to sing, if it sing not. 
( 5 «‘^) 

Xakazareba 

Xakii made mato 
Hototogisu 

Icyasu. 

riic cuckoo, — I will wait till it sings, if it sing not. 
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The-e tlucc cpi<;ram'-. whieh have pa--'cd iiiUi liouschnkl wurU, art* nut 
sj>ecially \\*ell-\vriueiK neither art ihtv iht t«)mpu-<itiun i>f the three 
celebraie<l rulci'' ^\h■>''C naiut'' llit\ 1'v.ai *lht\ ait MJintiiino attributed to 
Shuha, an epigraintnaii^l who die I Hi lilt \tar 1000, and vs ho meant to paint, 
each ■with a "ini^le t^raphic touch, the chaiarier" of the three heroe'- of his 
dav, — Xobunas^a. iniptuiou'' and ciucl; llidtvodu. closer; leyasu, patient, 
because ■svell-knuwin^ that, a:? \\t "as, - All cume-a to him who waits." 
The empire came to him, an<l remained in the hands of Ill's descendants 
f(»r over two and a half ccnturit'. 

(.59 > 

Hani tatsii ya 

Xi-hon incdctaki 
Kado HO inatsii 

When spring conies, the t\v<'> pine-trees [stand] by the 
gate for luck. 

(.Saitb Tokugen, circa A D. 1640.) 

( )r — for ni-hon contain' a pun (UtIc ‘ tud “ When spring comes, 

the jiine-trees by the gate bring luck to Japan," — an allusion to the 
customary Xess Year decoration'. 

(do) 

Manzai yo 

Man mo Htau mo 
) 'oku no koto 

(Haisei, 1611-1699) 

Even the morris-dancers' step^ 

And songs spring from cupidity. 

The desire for money mlc' all tinners, osoii what 'Uperficiallv looks 
like uinoCcnl mirth. 

(61) 

Masa-masa to 

hnasii ga gotoshi 
Tama-matsuri 

( Kitamura Kigin, 1624-1711) 
Serving the spirits of the dead 
Exactl}- as if they were lu ing 
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Tlie>e word'! are tran-scnbeil liteially from a maxim in the “Con- 

fucian xVnalcct^. ” 


(62) 

Xaku ni sac 

] I 'nraicaba ikaui 
HototoyisH 

(Mitsu-Jo, 1572-1647) 

[So lovely] even in its cr\', — 

What were the cuclu-o if it Liughcd ? 

Japanese, like Kiiglisli, the •‘ainc wonl i^Uiiku, ** It) cry") for 

weeping and for the rounds lUleietl l>y hmU and ''Ouie other animals. Cry- 
ing di'^figures the cttuntcnnuee. If. then, the cuckoo enchants ns even when 
it cries, what woukl not he the Jtoauly of u-. -.mile or u- laugliter’ A 
good example thi" of tin iouceii' in whicli ihc epigiainmatisis before 
BashoS reform took >iich delight. 


(.63 ) 

L ho karoshi 

Koro loa kirn mono 
llitotsu kana 

(Koshun, 1650-1697) 
Light goes the butteitl)’, what time 
.\ single rube is all we dim. 

(t>4) 

) o }io aki tc 

liana ni hirakn ra 
Jbdo-inon 

(Seibu, 1606-1678) 

The daylight dawn-, and, like a llower, 

Open the gates of raradise. 

The poet’" death "ong. ycc/.», lileially, •• the Piue Land, " is one of the 
Baddhi"t heavens, fnbletl fo c\id m ihc \Ve-.r. 
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(65) 

Tsuki hana no 

San-kn-nie zoo iina 
Shine yo kana 

(Rippo, 1600-1669) 

The moon, the flow'rs, ah ! now’s the time 
To learn the third name of the set. 

The poet's death He allude^, to the esthetic triad tsuki hana 

ynkiy ‘-the moon, the i)lo'''Oms, and the which are esteemed the 

loveliest things in nalinc 3 /.'/■/, •• sn«'m% " ho\\ever, is homonymous with 
yuJd^ ‘•going,” here taken in the sense of “dying”: — it i*' not the snow, 
hut death, which nuw come'- to complete lus experiences. 

( 06 ) 

Oranda no 

Mojt ga yokotaii 
Ama tsn kari 

(Nishiyama Shin, 1605-1682) 

The wild-geese in the firmament, — 

Tliese are Dutch letters sideways stretching. 

'Hie fligiit of the wild-gec>e athwart the sky suggests to the epigram- 
matist that outlandidi method of cnmmunicatiun practised hy Kuropeans, 
who write across the ]>age instead of up and tlown it, as the Chinese and 
Jajianese consider natural. lu those da\s au\ .-crap of European writing 
would be the greatest rarity at the Jnjnnesc capital, and the mention r»r 
a m \er-c a daring novelty. 

(<>;) 

1 o no naka ya 
Chocho tomare 
Kaku mu arc 

(.Xisliiyama Soin) 

Impossible to translate, «>\\ing i'» liie [miming in-eiti>in of i\\<. \\.»r<l- 
which have no direct relation to the -ense of llie re-t ';f the vcise. d'he 
gi'l is: “The world is ju-t what it i-. It i- an uneeiiain ([iianlilv . 
]>on’t lake it -that i-, don’t take life — too -crioudy ” Wiiuon across i}ii> 
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principal a^^crliun, a^^ it were, arc the word*. C/iocho foniare, “ lluttcrfly, 
alight I ' J3e''i(les adding the ornament of a pun, this graceful image 
helj)s to reinforce the assertion of the flimsy, flighty character of human life. 

( 68 ) 

Shira-tsityii ya 

Mu-fiimbctsu naru 
Oki-tiokoro. 

(Nishiyama Soin) 

Lacking' in all disceninient as 
To where they light are the white dews. 

This is considered one of the hc^t compositions of the leader of the 
Danrin school. TIis admiration of nature comeyed m the form of 
sportive blame: — instead of seeking out l>c.uitiful placC". ihe dew shows so 
Utile discretion a^ to fall everywheie alike. 

(69) 

Xatsn-yasc to 

Kotaetc shinobn 
Xamida kana 

) Nishiyama S 5 in ?) 

Alas ! the tears which she restrains, 

Saying the heat has made her thin. 

Hiding giief under a pretence of illne^''. This epigram has passed 
mio a ])r"Vcrb. 

(70j 

Kaya-bara-ni 

OsJci ya siitc-oku 
Esiiyu no tama 

(Sute-Jo, 1635-1698) 

I’ity the dewj' pearl be thrown 
A\\ ay upon the grassy moor ! 

The poetC"' Suie-Jo was b<»rn at Kayvibara (the name means 
“grassy motir") in 'famba, where the Daimyd of the province visited 
her and coml)o^ed this complimentary epigram, which includes puns 
on her name and the name i»f her birthplace. ( )ver thirty of Sute-To’i> 
friend^ — all nun" — used to follow hei alnjiit in her wanderings. 
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(70 

Yuki no asa 

El no ji ni no ji no 
Gi'ta no ato 


(Sute-Jo) 

A snowy morning, — everywhere 
The figure “ 2 ” left by the clogs. 

This epigram — a perfect specimen in it'^ way — was composed by the 
poetess at the early age of six. Every resident in Japan has seen snow or 
mud or sand thus marked with the Chinese numeral “ ‘* two, ” by the two 
underpieces of wood that support the clogs winch are the commonest foot- 
gear among the townsfolk of this country. 


(72) 

Kado-inafsn ya 

Mrido no tabi no 
Ichi-ri-zuka 

(Raizan, 1654-1716) 

laterally, •* The pinc-tree> l)y the gate [which are set up as New Year 
ilecuration^] are luile-stunes <*n the journey to the nether worUl. '* — S(une 
one added the following second hemistich: 

Medetaku mo an 
Medeiakti mo nashi 

i.c. •* they aie ix)th lucky'and unlucky, ’* — a lucky omen on account of their 
connection with the New Year rejoicings, au unlucky one because of their 
marking a stage on the wa\ to death. The linc'* are popularly thus 
<|uotcd a-s a thirty-one ''vllablc \ersc, and are criunc()U''ly abcrilicil to (he 
priest Ikkyii Oshb. 


< 73 .) 

[kc nnrumu 

Koro to ya nzoo no 
Atama-doino 

The season when the pond grows warm, 

To judge from all the fishes' heads. 

A panting summerY day, with the fishes' heath at the surface of the 
water, gasping tor breath. 



BASHO AND HIS SCHOOL. 


( 74 ) 

Toshi kuretm 

Kasa kite waraji 
Haki-mgara 

(Basho, 1644-1694) 
The year has closed while still I wear 
My satidals and my pilgrim’s hat. 

Written on one of hi.^ many pilgi images. 


(75) 

Yauia-ji kite 

Nani yori yukashi 
Siiuiire-gusa 


Coming this mountain way, no herb 
Is lovelier than the violet. 


(l^asho) 


The Japanese violet, which i^ssc'^ses no fragrance, i^ “ the meanest 
flower that blows. Hvtsho evinces his love of lowly natural objects l)y 
singling it out for mention. Acct>rding to one commentator, however, the 
lines are metaphorical : — Basho having, to hi< joy. met a Buddhist ancho- 
rite in the depths of the forest, compares him to the violet which shuns 
the sunlight. 

(76) 

Yoku utireba 

Xazuna hana sakn 
Kakinc kana 


( Basho) 

On looking carefully, behold 

The cascweed flowering near the fence ! 

.Vnollier example of his appreciation of humble natural objects 
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( 77 ) 

I:sa saraba 

Ynki-nii ni korobn 
Tokoro made 

(Basho) 

Well then, we'll off to see the snow, 

Far as we can without a tumble. 

(78) 

Hcbi knn to 

Kikcba osoroshi 
Kiji no koc 

( Basho) 

)Vhen told that it will snake.s devour, 

How frightful is the pheasant’s voice ! 

'I’hN epigram ha^ Itecome proverbial f<*r beauty marred by miscoiuluct. 

(79) 

Oki-yo oki-yo 

Jlkzpa tomo ni sen 
Xnni kocho 

( Basho) 

Awake ! awake ! I’ll make of thee 
IMy comrade, sleeping butterfly. 

(80) 

Vagatc sinnu 

KcsJiiki loa ndezu 
Send no koc 

(Basho) 

Nothing in the cicada’s voice 
Gives token of a speedy death. 

'rUi'' ^va' l»a''h‘Vs parting word to one who \i''iicd him m hm hut by 
I.ake Biwa. The implied meaning bceintj to be that human life shoil 
and uncertain, despite iirw^enl ]>>y in scenes of beaulv. 
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(81) 

Tako-tsubo ya 

Hakanaki yuuic zm 
no tsuki 


(Basho) 


A'^ literally as a play upon words will permit “ summer, from 

which nasit^ to do,‘* is mentally supplied), this may be rendered, ‘‘ Octopus 
pot, aye ! and a brief dream while the summer moon [is shining]. '* The 
octopus pot is an earthenware vessel with a large opening, which is sunk 
in the sea. The octopus*, deeming it a quiet retreat, crawls inside it, and 
ib thus easily drawn up and caught. 'I'he creature’s dream of happiness is 
short. How dreamy, too, is its whole scarcely conscious existence ! Equal- 
ly brief were the dream of one who should fall asleep on a moonlit 
night in summer, when the nights are at their sliortest. There is an im- 
plied comparison with the evanescence of human life : — mait himself is 
like a moonbeam, like a fteciing dieam, like a creature only half- 
conscious. 


(82) 

Oiiioi>hii'btc 

} 'agate kanasliiki 
V-biate kana 

(Basho) 

Oh ! cormorant fishing-boat so gay, 

And then again so melancholy ! 


'I'he cormorants start off garly ; but their mirth is changed to melancholy 
when the fish they have caught are forced from them by the fishermen 
who hold them in leash. I'his was comjxjsed in x688, on passing through 
Clifii, which is still the locality where the curious methotl of fishing with 
the aid of tame cormorants may best be witne'^sed. See “ Things Japa- 
nese,’* ■'.V. ‘‘(’ormorant Fishing.’’ 

(83) 

I'ki zvare zao 

Sabishigarase yo 
Kanko-dori 


(Basho) 

Cuckoo ! for melancholy me 
Oh ! make still deeper loneliness. 
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Bas/iti mi't tJic Japitnesc Epip'aui. 


C’^■)m^x^^ed on a rainy day in early ''Ummer, while Ba?.hd was staying 
at Saga near Kyoto, in tlie hou^e of one of hia favourite disciples. Wliai 
he means to express is his love of a 'gentle melancholy, and t>f leisure for 
communing with nature not intruded, on hv even his best-loved friends. 


(84) 

Ara-u)iii ya 

Sado ni yokotau 
Aiua-no-g(Vica 


A rough sea, and the Milky Waj- 
Stretching across to Sado’s isle. 


(l?asho) 


Composed on the coast opp<>’'ite Sado «me starry night, when the 
waves were running high and the loneliness of his pilgrimage oppre^'^ed 
his spirit. 


(<S5) 

Hiya-hiya to 

Kobe 100 fimiactc 
Him-nc binta 

(Oh ! those siestas, with my feet 
Pressed fearsomely against tlie wall ! 


(Basho) 


'I'his verse and the ne.<t illustrate the poverty and ‘.implicily of Bashd's 
mode of life So fragile is the mud wall of his hut that he fears to iireak 
ihrouglt it when pressing against it with his feet. 


( 86 ) 

Ik-ka utina 

Tsuc ui shiraga no 
Ilaka-niairi 


{ Basho) 

The household at the grav'cs assembled. 
White-haired, and leaning on their staves. 



BalisJio. 




'To visit the gra\C'> of ancestors at stated intervals is an act of piety pre- 
scribed by inmieuiorial custom. We here see a whole family of aj^ed 
persons assembled to do honour to lliose whom they themselves \sill soon 
folh»w to the other world. The ]>ictiire is more solemn than any other 
that l»asho has left us 


(S/) 

Kitnio ori-ori 

Hito Xt’o yasumcni 
Tsuki-uii kana 

( Baslio ) 

Oh ! the mooii-gd/iiig where some clouds 
I'rom time to time repose the eye ! 

Kvon beauty i> l)e''t appreciated when occasionally veiled. 

m) 

Mi'igi tsu ui 

Hana ka to mu to 
I [ 'ata-batako 

(Baslu)) 

In tile briglit moontiylit what appeared 
Like flowers is a cotton field. 

What he took for a grove of lovely cherry-I>lossom is lait a common 
cotton plantation after all. L'npoctical as the fact is, he stales it Ijccause 
it h a fact. 


(89) 

I asu- Ydsu to 
Idctc iuiyou 
Tstiki no kumo 

( Haslio) 

Oil ! clouds about tlie moon, from wlience 
Slie falters fortli so debonnair ! • ■ 
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(90,) 

Xagaki hi leo 

Saeznri-tarann 
Hihari kana 

Oh ! skylark for whose carolling 
The livelong day siifficeth not ! 


(Basho) 


(.90 

Hutotogisu 

Koe yokotan ya 
^Er:n no ite 

Athwart the surface of the stream 
There lieth stretched the cuckoo’s voice. 


(Basho) 


'I'be hr'st redaction of this epigram was JIt/o-koc no — 1C fjX) 
yoK'oidu ya — IIoMogistt. I'hc translation is founded on both. 


(92) 

Hi no micld ya 
. \oi katamnkn 
Satsnki-amc 

rainy tlay in June, and yet 
The sunflow'r bends to the sun’s cour.se. 


(Basho) 


(93) 

Esukii kane no 

Ilibiku yb nari 
Semi no koe 

(Basho) 

Like to the booming of a bell 
W hen struck, is the cicadm’s voice. 


ni 
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(94) 

MirM-abnra 

Nakntc neni yo ya 
Mado no isuki 

(Basho) 

As, lacking oil, I lie abed 

At night, the moon my window lights. 


(95) 

Kukono-tabi 

Okite mo tstiki no 
Xanatsu kana 


Despite that I have nine times risen, 
Tis but the fourth hour by the moon. 


(Basho) 


In Japanese, the “ seventh ’’ hour, their seven o'clock (ukl st\ Ic) cor- 
respondin;; approximately to our 4 .\. M. (see •• Things Japanese, ” s. v. 
“ Time”). The tx>et has risen repeatedly to gaic at the beauteous moon, 
but still the dawn comes not. 


(9^j) 

Mitgi-mcshi m 

Vatsiiruni koi ka 
Xt'ko no tsuma 


( Basho) 

Is it hard fare, or is it love 

That makes the cat’s goodw ife so lean ? 

'The term here Iranslaled hard fare,” in order the better 
lo indicate the benso of the vei'^e, i-s literally ‘‘ rice mixed with 
barley.” This dish ib considered poor eating a'' compared \\ith rice pure 
and sim[)le, and ib therefore often reported to by the lo\ser classes for 
economy's sake. 
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( 97 ) 

Moniiji ni tea 

Taga osluc-kcrn 
Sake no kan 

(Kikakii, 1661-1707) 

Who was it taught the maple-leaves 
To heat the liquor in the bottle ? 

The alluai'in to an <»lil < ’lHne*< '•lorv — acted in another form on the 
Japanese ^tage — in which a tire n made of maple-leave- or twigs, to heat 
the Mih' for a carou-al. It 1- related of thi- poet that at ])oetry meetings 
he was often drow-y from drink, Init vwuld wake suddenU and compose 
heller verses iliaii an\ of hi> competitors. 

(98) 

('nw ga ka va 

Tonari wa Ogj'Tt 
Sot'rnon 

(^Kikaku) 

'i ill- more re.semhle- an epigram, in the colloquial sense i>f that term, 
ilian any other of the Japanese “ epigraini* <| noted in the present collection. 
Kikaku. though afterwards famous a- one of the “ 'I’cn Wits,'’ was a mere 
la<l when he composed it. He happened to live next door to no les- a 
])er-(mage than the Ojnfucianist (.^yu Sorai (SOemon), the Dr. Johnson of his 
age and country. Most dwellers in a land where the jjroprietics, and al)ove 
all erudition, were so highly honoured, would have trembled in his pres- 
ence. Kikaku merely indited the above im|>ertinent verse, which say- 
tliat “The perfume of llie plum-blo—om (i.e. e-thelicism, a- represented by 
hinisclfj has for it- nciglilK>ur one •>g>u SOeniuu. " 'The poetical diction 
of the iir-l line, and the flat i)rose <jf the rest form a witty, l>ut untransla- 
table, contrast. 


( 99 ) 

1 'ari-knnte 

Mata ya saniitshiro 
Toshi no knre 


(Kikaku) 
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For all niy contriving, here I am again at the end of 
the j’ear with [nothing but] my strip of matting. 

This poet\ wild Buhemian life often cau'>ed him to be out-at- 


(lOO) 

Kirarctaru 

Vinnc too inakoto ha 
.Vonii no a to 


(Kikakii) 

Is my dream true ? Am I cut down ? 

Or was I bitten by a flea ? 


(lot) 

Xihiuuai'ctc 

Xa garden Into 
Fuyu HO hai 

A man who is disliked, and who 
Lives to old age, — a winter fly. 

Th^agrceable folks live longest. 


( Kikaku) 


(102) 

1 U-SHZUHli 

Yoku c:o otoko m 
I 'marc-hcni 

(Kikaku) 

Taking the cool at eve, I do 
Rejoice that I was born a man. 

l>ecause men are — and more especially were in ( )ld Japan — alh^wed 
much greater freedom in tlie matter of garments than is permitted 

to the Ollier se\. 
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(• 03 ) 

G'lOanjitsu ya 

Harete suzuuic no 
Mono-gatari 

(Ransetsu, 1654-1707) 

A}-e ! New Year’s day, with a clear sky, 

And conversation among the sparrows ! 

Ihsho declared that, aN an epigram for New Year's day, this could 
n<*i l)e improved upon, and nutdern critics endorse his judgment. Re- 
member that the Japanese Xew Year, till the reform of the calendar in 
1873, generally fell about the middle of February, when spring is really 
in view, ^^'e in England place the birds’ wedding on St. Valentine’s 
I )ay, 14th Febriiary. 


(104) 

Gnic icJd-rin 

Ichi-rin hodfl no 
Atatakasa 


(Ransetsu) 

[Slowly] it mildens, as the plum 
[\'’entureth forth,] blossom by blossom. 

I'he pUim-l)lo"iom i- the earliest of .all the flowers of ']>rmg, coming 
out, in fact, while the snow i- still on the ground. — For /loiio, some read 
■nis’t. 


(105,) 

//ana ni /iar:e 

Karokn /iite fnkc 
Sa/^e no azva 

Come, breeze, and lightly blow upon 
'I'he flowers, — bubbles in the wine ! 


(Ransetsu) 


Ai)parenily the poet's request to the zephyr is that it shall at llic 
^an>e time gently move the l>loe»soms so as to spread their fragrance, and 
waft to the other side of the cup the bubbles of the wine which he is 
drinking. 
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(106) 

Hyaku-gikii soroc-kent ni : 

On a chrysanthemum show (literally, on a hundred 
chrysanthemums assembled). 

Ki-gikii sliira-giku 

Sono hoka no na iva 
Xakii nwgana 


(Ransctsu) 

Yellow chrysanthemums, white chrysanthemums ; — 
Would there were no more names than these ! 


Thib verse, though irregular in metre, i^ considered a perfect 'Specimen 
of the epigrammatic style. Japanese gardeners, like our own. bestow some 
fanciful name on every artificial variety of flower produced by their art. 
The poet, impatient of these, wishes that there should be no other 
namess — perhaps no other flowers — than the natural white and yellow. 


(107) 

Kiku sakeri 

Old kite asobc 
Enogu-zam 


The asters bloom. Come butterflies. 
And dally o’er the colour dish ! 


(Ransctsu) 


The exigencies of metre must be our excuse for writing “ asters in- 
stead of “ chrysanthemums. ’’ TIjcsc flowers are here likened to a painter's 
palette. 


(108) 

junrei ni 

Uchi-inajiri-ynku 
Ki-gan kana 


(Ransctsu) 

Behold the wild-yecsc wending homeward, 
Mingled with the pilgrim bands ! 
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A jjiCture of two >imuliaiieous pr<)Ce'''’ion'', — the homcward-houml 
[iilgnms on ‘-ohd earth, and the wtUl-gee^e in the -iky above tlieiu. The 
night') of \vild-gee''e — mirthwaul in ■spring, southward in autumn — are among 
the most characteristic 'eights of the Japanese landscape. 

i 109) 

Omoskiro 

Fuji ni sujikaii 
I Ian <-no kana 

(Ransetsu) 

Oh ! flowery moor, -stretching athwart 
■Mount Fuji’s slope so pleasantly ! 

'I he luxuriance of the wild-fioMcrs i»n FujiS lower slo[)e — especially on 
the western and southern side — in the month of August, is astonishing. 

(110) 

Shir i- hi to ni 

^hoaji azoaji to 
Hana-nii kana 

(Kyorai, 1651-1704) 

No friends, oh 1 let me meet no friends 
When I am gazing at the flowers ! 

(111) 

Xani-goto .zo 

liana mini Into no 
Xaga-gatana 

(Kyorai) 


.A. sabre ! what has such to do 

On one who comes to view the flowers ? 

Tecausc esthetics and war agree ill together. 
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(112) 

Kokoro naki 

Daikzoanjo ya 
Hototogisn 

(Kyorai) 

The heartless Goveniiiient Ofifice, — ay ! and the cuckoo. 

A humoroub juxtapobition of incongruities. 


(113) 

Isogaslti ya 

Oki no skigurc no 
Ma-ho kata-ho 


(Kyorai) 

What haste ! a shower in the offing. 

And sails set straight, and sails set slant. 


A vignette <<f a fleet of junks caught in a budden "(jualL The sailors 
are shown running hither and thither, and trinnning the saiK, now to set 
their craft running before the \\ind, and anon to put her on the port or 
starboard tack. 


(114) 

Tsuki-nd sen 

Fushitni no sJuro no 
Sntc-gnnnva 


(Kyorai) 


I will contemplate from Fushimi’s 
Abandoned castle-grounds the moon. 

Fusliimi near Kyuto was the site of 1 [ideyoslii's great castle })alace of 
Moinoyama, the most splendid edifice ever reared on Japanese soil. It was 
given over to the flames soon after its builder's death. 


(115) 

Vu-gurc ya 

Hagc-narabitam 
Kunio no mine 

'Tis evening, and in .serried file 
Stand the bare pinnacles of cloud. 


(K)-orai) 
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(ii6) 

Uki tomo ni 

Kamaretc neko no 
Sora nagame 


Bit by a sorry mate, the cat 
Intently gazes at the sky. 


(Kyorai) 


C'nisscd m love, the tom-ent sentimentally at the Hrmament. 


(117) 

Iku-tari ka 

Shigiu'c kakc-nuku 
Seta no hashi 

(Juso, 1663-1704) 

How many may be hurrying through 
The drizzle on the Bridge of Seta ? 

The immensely long Bridge of Seta, near Lake Bissa, is a favourite 
tlieinc ■with the poet*' and artiste of Japan. Here its length is buggested 
by the mention of a countle''-> multitude. 


(iiS) 

Ah tno yama mo 

Yiiki ni tor arete 
Xani mo nashi 

(J 6 s 5 ) 

Nothing remaincth ; for the snow 
Hath blotted out both moor and hill. 


(119) 

Kitsutsuki no 

Kare-ki sagasii ya 
liana no naka 

(Josh) 

What ! mid the flowers the woodpecker 
Is seeking out a withered tree. 

Highly unealhotic of tlic luid to ncglvct the i)Io'"'Ojn^ and prefer a 
T\ uhcred tiunk. 
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(I20) 

Nuke-gara ni 

Narabite shimirii 
Aki no semi 

(J6s5) 

In autumn a cicada dead 
Beside the shell that it cast off. 


Autumn, a cicada's cast-off shell, even the cicada itself dead, — a set of 
dreary ima;^e'> typical of the nothingness of human fate. 

(I2I) 

Mina-soko no 

hva ni ochi-tsiikii 
Ko no lui kana 

(Joso) 

Behold the leaf that sinks and clings 
Below the water to a rock ! 


The obser\’’ation of a tiny fact in nature. So is the next ; for any 
careful eye will have noted the amusingly knowing look on the face of 
a duck when raising its head after a dive. 


(122) 

Miiui-soka 100 

Mite kita kao no 
Ko-gaino kana 

The teal, with face fresh from the sight 
Of what below the water lies. 


(Joso) 


(« 23 ) 

Kyu no ten 

Blinii via mo samushi 
Harn no kaae 

(Kyoroku, died 1715) 

Literally, “ Cold, too, is the interval before the moxa 
dots dry, — spring breeze.” 
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'['\\\^ verac 1 " here i^iioted hecau'sC it refer', tu a curious cu?lum, for 
which “Things Japanese,*' s.v. *• Moxa, " adding to the account there 
given the following particulars: — The usual plan is for the patients to 
disrobe to the waist, liefore the chief practitioner — often a Tuddhist priest, 
as the scene, too, is often a lluddhist temple — marks in sepia on their 
jjersons the sp<jt5 that are to be treated. They then remove to another 
apartment, round which they stpiat in a line, while the priest's disciple 
or acolyte goes from one to another applying the cautery to each in 
turn, one dot at a time, so that if a patient has several spots to he burnt, 
there is at least an interval between the steps of his torture. It is of 
course a chilly process from beginning lu end, a" the patient has to sit 
half-naked. 

( 124 ) 

Kata-eda ni 

j\Iyaku ya kayoitc 
Ume no hana 

(Shiko, 1665-1731) 
riiitn-blossonis ! is it that the sap 
Still courses through that single branch ? 

The suliject of this epigram was doubtless a plum-tree, all whose 
branches save one were dea<.l. 

(125) 

Shira-kitnio ya 

Kakinc 100 loatarn 
Yuri no hana 

(Shiko) 

Oh ! the white clouds ! nay, rather blossoms, — 

Lilies that bend across the fence. 

The poet likens his neighbour's Idles to white clouds. 

(I 26 j 

Uki koi ni 

Tactc ya ncko no 
Xnsnnii-gni 


(Shiko) 
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W eary pei liaps of dolorous love, 
The cat has stol’n a bit to cat. 


(127) 

Xcko no koi 

Shoic kora naite 
Aionrc nari 

fVaha, 1663-1740) 
A cat’s amours : — from the beginning 
He caterwauls ; he’s to be pitied. 


(128) 

Chdniatsn go 

Oya no no <ic him 
Gyokci kana 


Lo ! Johnny, in his father’s name. 
Come to present congratulations ! 


(Yaha) 


\amely, oi\ New VearN Day. .Vcba Kuson ^ingle^ out this verse for praise. 
It pictures tn us the self-importance of the little fellow, dressed in 
Ids iiest and charged with >0 cerentoniotis a mission. 


(139) 

flakt-soji 

Shite kara tsnbaki 
Chiri ni kch 

(Yalta) 

After I’ve swept and tidied up, 

Adown fall some camellias. 


!Ie has been getting his villa ready for a pnetry meeting; Imt when 
all seemed tinishe<l, some camellias sud<lenly tumlde from tliei stalks tin to 
the garden path, and make the jdace look untidy. This peculiarity uf the 
camellia i^ referred to by several poets; — , for instance in No. 169. 
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(130) 

Ugnisn ya 

Kado sea taiua-taina 


I'ofu-uri 


The nightingale and, at the gate, 
The unexpected bean-curd vendor. 


(Yaha) 


Thtt advent of the petty traile^nian just as the nightingale is singing 
makcb a luimurous contra-t. 


(131) 

Yulcu kinno wo 

Xcte itc mini ya 
Xatsii-.'sasJiiki 

(Yaha) 

A summer room where, lying down, 

I .see the clouds as they go past. 

The poet, taUing his siesta on a July afternoon, watches the clouds 
flo.at hrily across the sky. 


(133) 

Yakc ni keri 

Saredomo hana zoa 
Chiri-sumashi 

(Hokushi, died 1718.) 

I am burnt out. Nevertheless, 

The flow’rs have duly bloom’d and faded. 

The Uuc of the Englisli reiulering ib altsolutely literal, including 
the j^rosaic work “nevertheless.*’ Tlie words corresponding to the second 
line say literally no nit^re than that “ The llowers^have fallen unconcerned- 
ly ; " but the sense is as here given. T’hc story goes that Hokushi's house 
having l)een burnt down one day, his friends fitxiked to present tlieir 
condtilences. J>ut he, like a true Jtohcniian, only laughed, and sent them 
away with this epigram. Its gist is that S(j trifling a matter, winch did 
not interfere with the course of nature, was not worth a second thought. 
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(' 33 ) 

jSIeigctsu ya 

Vo akuru kkoa nio 
Nakari-kcri 

(Etsujin, dates uncertain.) 

A brilliant moon ! there was no marge 
Betwixt it and the dawn of day. 

On such nights, the brightness of moonlight passes into the brightness 
of sunlight without our being able to tell wliere night ends and day 
begins. 


(' 34 ) 

Ame no tsuki 

Doko to vio naslii ni 
UsH-akari 


(Etsujin) 

A rainy moon, and everywhere 
Alike a faint irradiation. 


The poet's theme is that universal pale light, coming none can tell 
whence, whicli suffuses the sky on a night which ought to be moonlit, 
but is rainy. 


(135) 

Yania-dera ni 

Koine tsuku oto no 
Tsuki-yo kana 


Oh ! moonlight, with the sound of rice 
A-pounding in the mountain temple ! 


(Etsujin) 


Moonlight nights are often availed of by thrifty householders for 
pounding rice. 


(136) 

Eri-niaki ni 

Knbi hiki-iretc 
Fuyu no tsuki 

(Sugiyama Sampu, 1648-1733) 
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^Moonlight in winter, and I draw 
My neck within my comforter. 

The sub’?utuluin of till's homely detail for the conventional raptures 
un the niotjn produce^' a humurou's effect. 

( 1 37 ) 

Ko ya 'mat an 

Amari hibari no 
Taka-agari 

(Sugiyama Sampu) 

Oh ! how its young ones must be waiting, — 

For all too high ascends the lark ! 


(•38) 

Sliignrc-keri 

Ha shir i- iri-keri 
Hare ni keri 

• (F.embo, died 1710.) 

A shower came, and so I came 
Running indoors ; then blue sk)' came. 

Born rich, this j>oet despised wealiln and «>pent hi-i time strolling 
aliout in lallcretl peawant\ garh, reciting vcrsC". His diction was eccentric 
too, specially atlccting the repetition of some single word. 

(139) 

Omotasa no 

Yuki haraedomo 
Haraedamo 


(Izembb) 

Oil! what a heavy weight of snow, 

Sweep as you may, sweep as you ma>' ! 

These words are not to he taken literally. The poet sent them to 
his daughter as an epigram on worMly \anities. 
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(140) 
Kami-sori ya 

Ichi-ya ni sabitc 
Satsicki-aiue 


(Hancho, dates uncertain.) 
My razor, in a single night, 

Ls rusted by the rains of June. 


(t4>) 

Vo no naka loa 

Sekirei no o no 
Hima nto mishi 


The movement of the world of men 
Is ceaseless as the wagtail’s tail. 


(Hancho) 


The bad assonance of “ wagtailT tail” doo not <U^ligiirc llio <iri”ui.al 
Japanese. 

('42j 

Ba soknra 

Onwi-tatsH hi loa 
Kiunorn to mo 


(Kyoto, 1660-1717) 
Off to the chcrry-flow’rs ! the day 
Was fix’d ; — and what, though it be cloudy ? 


(143) 

ll'o^a nari mo 

A'loaix ni miyuru 
Karc-no kana 


(ChigetsU-ni, 1634-1706) 

Alas ! the withered moor, whereon 
iMy figure, too, looks pitiful. 

This poetesN had become a nun afler her hu>>l»and‘s death : — hence the 
comparison between the desolate autumn motir and her u\mi poor garb, 
lioth vhe and her son O^^hu were puj)ils of Hashd. They belonged to the 
l>ake Hiwa ^cliool properly so-called, l>eing born at Otsu on it» shoies. 
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(* 44 ) 

Mngi-zeara no 

le shite yaran 
Ama-gacru 


(Chigetsu-ni) 


I’ll take some barley straw and make 
A house for you, little green frog ! 

‘‘Green frog*' in Japanese literally, ‘‘nun frog,*’ so that the l)ond 
between the poetes-s and lier pt‘otcj;e was one of name as well as of 
kincllinc''s. 


(145) 

Kore de koso 

Inochi oshikei'L 
Sakttra-bana 

The cherry-tlow'rs ! for them alone 
Is it that life is dear to me. 


(Chigetsu-ni) 


(146) 

Umi yama no 

Tori naki-tatsuru 
Fnbuki kana 

(Chigetsu-ni) 

Oh ! snowstorm, at whose blast the birds 
Begin to cry o’er sea and hill ! 


(> 47 ) 

Xen itte 

Fityn kara tsubomii 
Tsubaki kana 

(Kyokusui, died 1730.) 

1 low carefully begin to bud 
In winter the camellia-trees ! 


The bud- (if the camellia are -iiigiilarly long in fnrmmg. 
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( 148 ) 

1 hdachi ja 

Chic sama-zama no 
Kaburi-mono 

(Otsuyu, died 1739.) 

A show’r, and skill of every sort 
In things to put upon the head. 

A vignette of people caught in the rain : — one bethinks him perhaps 
of his fan, another shelters his head with his long pendent sleeve, etc., 
etc. Thi-' verse, familiar to all Japanese, excellently illustrates the light 
but graphic touch proper to the epigram. 


(> 49 ) 

Hate 10a niiua 


(igi no hone jut 
Aki no haze 


(Otsuyu) 

All come at last to be a fan’s 

Old sticks when blows the autumn breeze. 


W'e all grow old, as a fan does, which is in constant re‘tuesl during 
the summer heat, but gets torn and is retUiced to little but its sticks liy 
the time the autumn breeze begins to blow. The Japanese talk, not of the 
“sticks,” but of the “]>ones” of a fan, which makes the comparison of a 
lean old man to a dilapidated fan still more natural. 


(150) 

Xani tori no 

Kono ato nakic zo 
Hototogisn 

lie wa.s the cuckoo. Say what other 
Bird may sing now he is gone. 


(Otsuyu) 


Such is the ''cnse, though, literally translated, the wt)rds are only, 
“ \Vhat bird Mill sing indeed after this? — cuckoo 1” This was an elegy 
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un the pod Kyoto, head the I^c sclioul. It was considered so 
beautiful that tlie headship of the school was forthwith bestowed upon 
Its Composer. 

(151) 

jMikaznki )ii 

Fuka no atama zoo 
Kakiishi-keri 

(Shido, dates uncertain.) 
There, by the crescent moon, the shark 
Has hid his head [beneath the wave]. 
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(152) 

Haka-bam ya 

Aki no hoiarn no 
Fntatsn niitsn 

(Edo-za School) 

A cemetery 

And autumn fireflies two or three. 

This \\\is a true epigraiii, *’ l>eing an inscription on the picture of a 
‘skeleton. Fireflies chiefly haunt dark and lonely places : — hence their men- 
tion in the present context. 

(' 53 ) 

Asa-shimo ya 

Tsne dc c-gakiski 
Fuji no yaina 

(Kdo-za School) 

The morning hoar-frost, and Mount Fuji 
Drawn on it with my walking-stick. 

(• 54 ) 

Hana ga in 

Skibai mite kurii 
Hito nihtski 

(Josen, died 1715.) 

The blossoms say, “ We hate the folks 
Who come here from the theatre. ” 
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A contrast between nature and the Phili'^tinism of artificial ainubements. 
Remember that in C)ld Japan so strong a taint of vulgarity attached to 
the drama that no Samurai ever entered a playhouse, — at any rate openly. 

(155) 

j\Iishi ytinie no 

Saniete mo iro no 
Kahitsnbata 

(Shushiki, 1683-1728) 

The dream I dreamt has faded, but 
The iris keeps its colours yet. 

'I'liat i'-. though I <lie. the world remains. — The poetess’s death «ong. 


(156) 

Am hodo no 

Date sJd-isnkushitc 
Kami-ko kana 

(Sono-Jo, 1665-1726) 
Who carried foppery to extremes 
Alas ! now wears a paper coat. 

The miserable end of empty-headedness and extravagance. 


(157) 


Ota ko ni 

Kami naburaruni 
Atsiisa kana 


Such heat that, when the child I bear 
Upon my back plays with my hair,... 


(Sono-Jo) 


A picture of intense .summer heat, which the slightest touch of another 
makos unendurable. 


(158) 

Nui-mono ya 

Ki mo sede yogosu 
Satsuki-amc 


(Anonymous) 
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Embroideries not e’en yet worn 
Are tarnished by the rains of June 

(159) 

Mono-sngo ya 

Ara 01 no shir o no 
Kaeri-hana 

(Onitsura, 1661-1738) 
Uncanny and yet pleasing are 
These flow’rs that blossom out of time. 

This poet has a great reputation, some going so far as to assert that 
he unites the excellencies of all the schools. Basho and he knew and 
respected each other, and Onitsura arrived independently at very much the 
same conclusions as Basho did. .A.s early as 1685, he wrote: “.\part from 
truth, no poetry. All the rules hitherto obeyed lack reality. Truth must 
ever be the aim, though if one were to follow truth slavishly, something 

alien to truth would result Though the words may be shallow, the 

sense must be deep Consider not whether a style he antique or 

modem : — the modern will become old ; the old is ever new.” — Onitsura 
was evidently a vigorous thinker and a sane critic. Pity that fate had not 
given him a wider Held to work in. That he really penetrated below the 
surface of things to the lacriim^ rcruni, i.s shown by such epigrams as 
Nos. 162-164, while No. 160 displays his delicate sense of humour. 

(160) 

Natsu zva viata 

Fuyu ga inashi ja to 
Izoarc-kcri 

(Onitsura) 

And in the summer, folks opined 
That winter was to be preferred. 

(161) 

Nyoppori to 

Aki no sora naru 
Fuji no yama 


(Onitsura) 
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Without a word of warnitig, there, 

In th’ autumn sky, IMount Fuji stands. 

(162) 

(iaikotsu no 

Ue zoa j'osdte 
Hana-ini ka)ta 


Oh ! flower-gazers, who have decked 
The surface of their skeletons ! 


(Onitsura) 


This was comiiosed on seeing .some magnificently dressed ladies and 
gentlemen ga/ing at the blossoms. 


(163) 

Mata hitotsn 

Hana ni tsinr-ynku 
Inoclii kan i 

Together with one blo.s.som more. 

Oh ! life, thou gocst on thy way. 


(Onitsura) 


This was compo«;ed on seeing some falling blossoms. 


(164) 

Sakti kara ni 

j^Iini kara ni hana no 
Chini kara ni 

(Onitsura) 

They blossom forth, and so I gaze. 

And so these flowers fade, and so 


Coinj^uscfl on seeing some luxuriantly lilossoming flowers. I’he world 
is a round of perpetual change, and all phenomena arc evanescent. 

(■65) 

Oi no aki 

Ake iHUtsu 100 kikn 
Onioshirosa 


(Rito, died 1755.) 
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The old man’s autumn, who with joy 
Hears the six strokes that tell the dawn. 

( )lcl people w no, ‘•leepins^ little, weary for the daylight, rejoice when 
the stroke of six on the temple bell announces that iu<jrning has at length 
Come after the long autumn night. I'here is an implied comparison of old 
age to the autumn season. 

(. 66 ) 

Hana no yianc 

Kikitaki did ni 
Koc mo mrshi 

(Reikan, dates uncertain.) 

If has no voice, — the butterfly, 

Whose dream of flow’rs I fain would learn. 

Suggested liy'a butterfly .I'leep u|x>n a blossom. But the “butterfly's 
dream of flower.s ’’ was already mentione<l in ancient times by the mysti- 
cal Chine.se philosopher Chuang Tzu. 

(>67) 

Sc /ido no 

Kcnkioa wa sundc 
Kaii’ami kana 

(Yuya, dates uncertain.) 

And when the boatmen have made up 
Their quarrel, oh! then ’tis the frogs. 

Xoisc succeeding to noise. 

068) 

Tomaritc mo 

Tsiibasa loa itgokii 
Kocho kana 

(Ryubai, dates uncertain.) 

Oh ! little butterfly, with wings 
Still moving even when it lights ! 
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(169) 

Chini vuide mo 

0 nr anil keshiki loo 
Tsiibaki kana 

(Shosei, dates uncertain.') 

Oh! the camellia, which ne'er 
Appears like dropping till it drops. 

All iutitaiice uf minute ubaervatiun t — the blossom of the camellia, 
without withering, is apt lo startle one by suddenly falling to the 
ground. The Japanese sumeiunes, tlierefore. Compare it to a decapitated 
head. 

(170) 

Hyakii-nari ya 

Tsnrn hito-suji no 
Kokoro yori 

(Chiyo, 1703-1775) 

This is a poetical rendering of the Jluddhist text ^ Iti^ 

‘‘myriad devices simply one heart,'’ which means tliat one intention wil- 
manifest itself in innumerable forms, one misconception will lead to ini 
numerable errors, etc., etc. A text of kindred import, wliich the poetess perhaps 
had in mind, is H ^ freely paraphrased as “Religion is 

one, forms are many." This difficult epigram is here given on account of its 
celebrity, and also because it is typical of a class. In the impossibility of 
translating it literally, the following must sufticc as an appro.xLmation : — 
A hundred tendrils, yea! and all 
brom the same vine that is their heart. 

Another reading for hviikii-nari is sen-u<tri, the name of a species of 
climbing gourd or calabash, which is commonly grt)\vn on a trellih to 
support the <piaiUiUc.s of pendent fruit. 

(171) 

Hirii-gao ya 

Dochira no tsiiyii mo 
Jka ni aioazii 

(Yokoi Yayu, 1702-1783) 
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Alas ! the noon convolvulus, 

That neither dew may aught avail ! 

The asa-i^do (lit. “ morning face, *’ called in America the “ morning 
glory," in Kngland convoUmliiN") is wa^^hed by the morning dew ; similarly 
the yu-^do (lit. “ evening face ") by the dews of eve. But what of the 
hint-gdo (“midday face")? What can it rely on for Us refreshment ? 

(172) 

Yama-dera no 

Yo-ake ya kane ni 
Chirn karasu 

(Yokoi Yayu) 

A temple on a hill, whose bell 
At break of day startles the rooks. 


(> 73 ) 

Bake-mono no 

Shotai initari 
Kare-obana 


(Yokoi Yayu) 

I’ve seen the bogie’s veritable 
Shape : — it’s merely withered grass. 

I had taken it for a goblin, and lo ! it was nothing l)Ut a clump tU 
that culalia grass which grows mait-high on the Japanese hill-sides, with 
fronds that look like beckoning hands. — 'fhis epigram, originally aimpe at 
a teacher whose great reputation did not maintain itself on closer ac- 
quaintance, has become proverbial for disenchantment. 


(174) 

Mijika-yo ya 

Hare ni zoa nagaki 
Yiime samenic 

(Yokoi Yayu) 

Is life then short ? This dream of mine 
Seems long enough that now lias faded. 

riic poet’s deatli ''ong. 
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(175) 

UguisH ya 

Kauai sorote 
iijeshijiln/n 

(Buson, 1716-17CS3) 
The nightingale and — dinner-time, 

With the whole family assembled. 

A humorous contract of the e->tlietic and the commonplace. 

(•76) 


Kii’aikyn 

(Memories of the Fast.) 

Osoki in no 

Tsiunorite tbki 
Mukasld kana 

Oh ! distant past, made up of slow 
But ever accumulating days ! 

(177) 

Soko-soko ni 

Kyd nii-sugoshinn 
Tanishi-tiri 

The snail-man, hurrying along. 

Saw not the city which he traversed. 


(Buson) 


(Buson) 


t >ihers come to ga/e at the metrnp<*li'>. The ])(>ur vendor of edihle 
•siiaiK luirrics ahnig without -seeing its wonder'-, and then trudge', home 
again, — a picture of the hard life of the poor. 


(178) 

Ika-nobori 

Kino no sora no 
Ari-dokoro 


(Buson) 
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The kite flies in the self-same spot 
Of sky where yesterday it flew. 

Though theisC lines mean nothing more than that the kite i-s being 
flown to day where it was flown yesterday, they ha\e obtained great praise 
on tlic .'^core of combined ingenuity and simplicity. 


(179) 

Haru-sanie ya 

J lono-gatari-yiiku 
k\Iino to kasa 


(Buson) 

A show’r in spring, where an umbrella 
And rain-coat walk along conversing. 

A humorous sketch this of two pedestrians, of whom the spectator, 
viewing them probably from behind, sees nothing but their outer pro- 
tections against the weather. 


(180) 

Lbunii-hi ya 

Tsui ni soa nicru 
Nabe no mono 

Ash-smothered coals and, at long last. 
The gruel simmering in the pot. 


(Buson) 


We here see pourtrayed some recluse sitting up on a winters night 
over a brazier, at which with difficulty he cooks his simple meal. The 
critics admire the i)rominence given to the w’ord mwni-bii “ ash-smothere{l 

Coals,*’ 


(181) 

Iguisu no 

Koe toki hi mo 
Kure ni keri 

Done is the long spring day, wherein 
The nightingale did sing afar. 


(Buson) 
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(182) 

Pifachi-bito no 

Ashi-oto toki 
Ochi-ba kana 


How distant on the fallen leaves 
His footstep sounds for whom I wait ! 


fBuson) 


(183) 

Plizn-tori ya 

Kare-ki no naka ni 
Kago ni-chb 


Some water-fowl, and in the midst 
Of withered trees two palanquins. 


(Buson) 


Fourteen pago of cU'.cus'^ion are devoted in the commentary to thi-j 
thumb-nail >ketch of a desolate scene: — Was there any one in the palan- 
<iuins ? Were tliey runaway lovers? Were llie liearers there, or had 
they run away? F the "Cene laid on the border of a marsh? iS:c., (S:c. 


(184) 

Fugu-jiru no 

Hare ikitc ini 
Ne-zanie kana 


(Buson) 

Poison-fish soup lastmight, yet lo ! 

I wake to find myself alive. 

The is a deliciou-^, yet fjften highly poisonous, fish of the genus 

Tetrodon, whence a pn)verbial saying to which this epigram makes allu- 
sion : Fu;ju iva /cuifas/iL innciti lAa oshishi, I want to eat poison-t1sh, yet 
I gnulge my life.'* 


(185) 

liana ni yote 

Kaerusa nikushi 
Shira-byoshi 


(Buson) 
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The flow’rs hav'e made me drunic : — I loathe 
The singing-girls on my way home. 

The idea is closely similar to that of No 154: — natural heauty dis- 
gusts one with meretricious channs (and in this ca-'O the word “ mere- 
tricitjus *• may be taken in its literal sense). 


(1S6) 

Hana ni kite 

Hana ni incvmrii 
Itoina kana 

Coming to see the flow’rs, I sleep 
Beneath the flowers, being free. 


(Biison) 


The commentators praise the rlelicate esthetic feeling here displayed 
by the poet, who, instead of vulgarly profiting by every moment of time 
to gaze at the blossoms, crnitrariwise rested an<l wasted some of it, as he 
had the leisure ; for thus may beauty penetrate more deeply into the 
soul. 


(187) 

Ara miankashi no kana-zukai ya na ! Jigi ni gai 
araziitnba, aa mania yo ! 

Ume sakinn 

Done ga mnmc yara 
Ume ja yara 

(Buson) 

“ Oh ! what a hard thing is orthography! If tliere be no injury to the 
sense, let us spell as we like !*’ — After these introductory words in prose, 
the poem goes on to say literally: “Tlie plum-tree U in blossom. Which 
[blossoms] are niit/ne, and which ii/nc ? ’’ (Din'erent ways of spelling the 
Japaneve w^ord signifying “ plum-blossom. We are remindetl of the 
saying, The rose by any other name would smell as sweet." Japanese 
spelling, after centuries of neglect, was l)eginning to be discussed and 
correctness insisted on in Buson's time, which, curiously enough, synchronised 
with the period when Dr. Johnson fixed our own English orthography. 
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(1 88) 

Samidare ya 

Am yo hisoka ni 
Matsu no tsuki 

(Ryota, 1719-1787) 

In the June rains, as if by stealth, 

One night the moon shines through the pines. 

Ryota, the third head of tlie Set^iimon School and author of no les'. 
tliaii bixty work's, wa^ one of the most famous of the eighteenth century 
revivali-'ts. The epigram here quoted has the honour of being the only 
one that ever attracted Chinese notice, and was paraphrased into that 
language. The paraphrase i" as follows : — 

i.e. luerally, “ 'I'is midsummer, and my gra'-s hut is dreary ; every evening I fall 
asleep to the sound of rain. Suddenly the moon hangs [in the '^ky]; and 
the "hadow of the pine-tree falls on my garden.'* 

(189) 

JMeigetsu ya 

I "mare-kaioaraba 
Mine no viatsu 

(Ryota) 

Oh! moon, if born again, I’d be 
A pine-tree on a mountain peak. 

In order to be the first to Ixthohl the moon rise. Remember that, to 
the Jajianese, the moon is the lowliest (»f all natural objects, solitary and 
incomparable. No .sunset, no rainbow, no stars of heaven share her praise 
here, as they do in Western lan<ls. 

(190) 

Roku-gioatsii ya 

Itarn tokoro ntina 
I 'll no nagarc 

(Rankd, 1728-1799) 

’Tis July, and on every side 
Nothing but riv-ers of hot water. 
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Later Eighteenth Century. 

''I'hi'? was composed at the sulphur baths of Ivusatsu, the strongest 
and among the hottest in the world. See Murray's “Japan IlandbiKjk ” 
for a description of tlie curious method of bathing under a quasi-military 
discipline which is there pursued. 


(' 91 ) 

Aka-aka to 

Shimo kbri-keri 
Soha no kttki 

(Ranko) 

To ice all crimson red has frozen 
The rime upon the buckwheat stems. 

This lb one of the munoroub class of epigrams testifying to ribserva- 
tion of minute facts in nature : — the tliin crimson stems of the imekwheat 
may l)e seen cased in ice on some day or other almost every winter, at 
least in the uplands. 


(192) 

Kare-ashi no 

Hi ni hi ni orete 
Xagarc-kcri 


The withered reeds, that day by day 
Break off, are floated down the stream. 


(Ranko) 


(193) 

Ulntsn Dono no 

Suzunii-dai navi 
Chi- Matsushima 

(Gybtai, 1731-1791) 
On Matsushima's thousand isles 
The Lord of Mutsu takes the cool. 


Miitsu is the name of the province off who.sc coast lies the little 
pine-clad archipelago of Matsushima, famous for its txiauty. 
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(' 94 ) 

Ania tsiitan 

Hoshi no Iiikari ya 
Xahi chidori 


(Gyotai) 

Where shine the stars that wend along 
The heav'ns, there doth the sea-gull cry. 

Thi-! to be inteipreted allegorically. The poet — a mere wandering 
Samurai — had been -ummoned to the Court of Kyoto. ,\ccordingly he likens 
himself to a iea-gull, — a common, worthless bird, — and his new surround- 
ing' to the glorioU' starry vault. 

(' 95 ) 

Cguisu :oo 

Modosii-na time ni 
Kakine. shite 

(Sliiro, 1736-1812) 

Around the pluni-flow’rs make a fence, 

To stay the nightingale’s return. 

A nightingale had actually come and perched upon a plum-tree in 
tlic poctS garden. He wtaild fain report tt> violence to prevent it.s flying 
home. 


('96) 

Inaziima ya 

Jits nj in to ni-Ji 
Kakn ma naki 

(Etsujin, 1760-1836.) 

A flash of lightning, and no time 
To write the one word “ Et.sujin. ” 

The point of this e[)igram lies in the estreme simplicity of the 
characters with which the name “ F.tsujiii is written, namely [cj 
which any one could dash olf in am instant of tune. — 'this poet is to be 
distinguished from his namesake (one of the “ Ten tVils," see pp. 296 
and ttyl whose name is written ^ ^ 
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(297) 

Ware to kite 

Asobe ya oya Ho 
Xai Hizunie 

(Issa, 1763-1827) 

You little sparrows left without 
A mother, come and play with me. 

This is said to have been composed by Issa at the age of live, when 
he had ju'it !o^t his own mother. 


(198) 


Nan no sono 

Hyaku-nian-goku mo 
Sasa no tsuyu 

What then? what are his million bales? 
Mere dewdrops on the bamboo grass. 


(Issa) 


I'lie circumstances under winch this verse was coinpt;sed may serve 
to illustrate the oddity and independence of spirit which characterised, 
not this poet only, but many of his brother epigrammatists. The lA)rd 
of Kaga, richest of all the Daimyos, who'^e revenue was assessed at a 
million bales of rice, summoned Issa to his presence one day; but the 

latter refused to go. Thereupon, the Daimyo despatched his henchman 

with a gold-laciuered box -containing Ills Highness’s album, to request the 
favour of Issa’s autograph. This, likewise, Issa at first refused ; Imt being 
at length over-persuaded, he took his own cheap broken ink-slab, moistened 
the Indian ink stick with his saliva, anil penned a line of poetry as 
required. “ If you don't like it, you can tear it up,” said he, on being 
remonstrated with for his rudeness. The DaimvO, by no means displeased, 
sent him ten gold coins in acknowledgment; but Issa could only w’ith 
difficulty be persuaded to keep three shillings, the amount of his rent. 
I.ater on, the l)aimyo presented him with a l)eauliful sandal-wood ink-box ; 
but Issa was so mucli wcarie<l by the visitors who flocked to ga/ce at it 

that he handed it over gratis to a curio-dealer, who took it to Vedo and 

st)Id it for several hundred d«»llars, Issa. himself alisolutelv indifl'erent to 
money, composed the above ej)igram a^ a vent to his feelings on the 
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occa>ioii. \Vhile hi^ philosophy was strictly practical, his compa-'siun for 
all living creatures was so profound that he demurred even to killing a 
Ilea. His style, though it could rise into the classical on an occasion, 
was for the most part coll«‘)«|iual, as in Xo. 200. 

(199) 

1 ase-kaieazii 

Makern-na Issa 
Korc ni ari 

(Issa) 

Emaciated frog ! be not 
Worsted in fight ; — Issa is here. 

(200) 

I are ! nakn-na 

Sore hodo bnji de 
Kaeni kari 

(Issa) 

Hallo! you shouldn't cry, you storks, 

Returning home so safe and sound I 

( 201 ) 

Kaernsa no 

Yii-hi-zaknra ya 
Mnne ni tsue 

(So-a, dates uncertain.) 

A typical example of llie clas-^ of f^panese epigrams ino'st tlifficull to 
translate. The wtird^ are literally, “Home-going’s evening sun cheiry- 
trccs, and staff to chest/’ The picture is that of some aged man, who, having 
spent the day among the cherrx'-blossoms, i', now returning home, but, 
rapt Ijy the Ixiauty of the sunset glow upon the flowers, remains gazing at 
It, his body lient and leaning on ins staff. Something like the following 
may serve as an approximate rendering : — 

Cherry-flow *rs sunset-Iit : — 1 turn 
And gaze, my breast upon my staff. 
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(202) 

Sci daseba 

Korii ina mo nashi 
Alizu-giiruma 

(Keirin, dates uncertain.) 

If but the wheel be diligent, 

The water has no time to freeze. 

This verse has become proverbial for industr)'. 

(203) 

UgiiisH ya 

Hana naki ki ni iva 
Oranu ha.':u 

(Gomei, dates uncertain.) 

Of course the nightingale stays not 
Upon a tree bereft of flowers. 

lire elderly poet composed this epigram on calling to see his mistress 
and finding lier aliroad. A pretty young woman could nr.t be cvpected, 
he suggests, to care for a withered gallant like himself. 

(204) 

Koi-shinnba 

llaga tsuka dc nake 
Hototogisu 

Cuckoo! if I should die of love. 

Oh ! [come and] sing upon my tomb I 

Composed by a courtesan in the Voshiwara at Yedo, who, having 
been slandered to her lover, was abandoned by him and reduced to des- 
pair. 

(205) 

KueJu akeba 

Co-zo no miyuru 
Kazeazu kana 


(Anon.) 
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Behold the frog, who, when he opes 
His mouth, displays his whole inside ! 

Proverijial in the sense of “ Po not blurt out all your secret 
thoughts." — The term ^'o-zo, here rendered the ‘‘ whole inside,’.* is literally 
the “ five viscera.*’ 

The literature of the J-^pfincsc epigram is vtduminous and constantly 
growing. The following works have been consulted in the preparation of 
the foregoing essay : — 

S'/os/if," by M. Sa-^a, one thin voL, 1887, deals 
^\ith the history of Ilaikai and Ken^a. 

Shiih'np by S. Okonogi and M. Nunokawa, l vol., 
1SS4, gives short biographies of all the principal epigrammatist.s, with 
specimens of their work, following chronological order according to schools. 

“ Iliiku llyoshakn^' by Kato Heki-godo, one small vol., 1889, 
With a I'equel entitled “ 7 .oku ILiiku Ilyos/iakuJ' reproduces the 

epigrams of the *■' SviMfiino Shu’ anthology, and accompanies each 

with a short commentary. 

ILukai-yon^' liy Aeha Kuson, an article of 46 pages pubUshed 
III a magazine entitled “ If’useifit Bun^ain.'' This distinguish- 

ed man of letter.- here gives perhaps the best general view of the subject 
in a concise form. 

Kijin Dan!' '>)' Gengen-ichi, 3 vol-., 1S16, with 
sequel entitled “ r?‘’/£v< Ilaika Kijin Dan," 3 vuls., 1S32, 

illustrated. Biographies of epigrammatists. 

A'okou Ilaika Itsiiwa’’ by Shigure-an, one thin vol., 
1901. Anecdotes of epigranimatKts. Many similar collections exist. 

Haiku Nyuino 7 i 7 by Takahama Kyoshi, a light of the 
Shinipa or contemporary school, i 1898. 'I’hi’s little guide to the 

composition of epigram', i'. interesting for its general remarks on style. 

“ Haikai DoknyahuS issued I»y the Ilakubun-kwan publish- 
ing firm. This guide to the analysis and composition of epigrams enters 
int<' grammatical and otlier details, but is nf>t to be recommended. The 
European .student desirous of embarking on the study of the Japanese 
epigrammatic style should find a careful comparison of tlie ori<dnal.s 
<[uuled in the present es^ay with their translations far more useful. The 
favourite ellip'-es and other grammatical peculiarities of the -.lyle will lie 
more easily mastered in llii^ way than by the presentation of any set of 
rules. 
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“ IJtnkai Kosen^' an anthology by Miyake Sbozan (died 
1801), in the edition entitled “ Hvoihciku llaikai KoseHy' 

published ']>y Kimnra Kaku in 1900, which adds a sliort commentary on 
each epigram. Only the first half of the original work has yet appeared 
in this form. Still this volume, published at 25 sen^ is likely to be more 
useful to the foreign student than any other, except the 
Haiku Hyoskaku, ” which it closely resembles in form. 

‘‘ Buson Knshu Kogi^'‘ only 2 vols. yet published in 
book form, 1900. The rest is appearing gradually in a maga/ine entitletl 
HototogisuP Iluson's epigrams are here discussed seriatim by a select 
circle of admirers, whose criticisms are given exactly as delivered in Collo- 
Ljuial. The obscurity of many epigrams is here well exhibited. 

Haikai Bunko," 24 laige vols., 1887-1901, issued by the 
llakubun-kwan publishing firm. This encyclopaedic compilation includes 
matter new and old, — general treatises, biographies, the complete works 
of many epigrammatists, aiiihologies arranged according to subjects, 
anccdolical matter, prosC works l)y the epigrammatists, their essays, note" 
of travel, etc., etc., etc. The present writer docs not profess to liave 
done more than touch tire fringe of this gigantic compilation, but he 
has at least proHted by Uchlda Fuchi-ans biography and critique of 
Basho, entitled ^ Basho-an Tosei Ven,'' and ^ fS 

Basko Koikn,'' by Aeba K.oson‘" i>iography of Vokoi Vayu entitled 

^ “ Vokoi Vayu O no Don,'' by the biographical sketch appended 

U) the collection of Issa’s epigrams entitled — ‘‘ /ssa Zenskh^'’ and 
by Ono Seichiku’s historical sketch of the subject entitled iS 5 - i 
“ Haikai Kyakiishi."' 

Besides the above, there are the well-known general literary 
histories. llaga’s Koknbtin-gaku Shi Jikko^' or “Ten 

Lectures on the History of our National Literature,'’ has been found 
suggestive. It has, moreover, llic advantage of being written in Colloquial. 

So far as known to the present writer, the only Kuropean authors \Nho 
have treated, however briefly, of the suliject hitherto are : — 

1 . JV. (S. As/on, who, in his “Grammar of the Japanese Written 
Language,'’ 2nd edit., p. 203 (1877), inserted 3 specimens of epigrams with 
literal translations, and later, in his “ History of Tapanesc Literature,'’ pp. 
289-297 (1S99), gave a summary of the suliject (but without touching on 
ofiginos), together with literal translations of 19 specimens. 

IT. B. //. Chanihotiain, “Handbook of Colloquial Japanese,” 2nd. 
edit., pp. 453-4 (1889). 4 specimens — te.\t and literal Irauslalion. 
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III. La/cadio Ileaniy “ In Ghostly Japan,” pp. 156-164 (1899), text 
of S epigrams, with literal translation and explanation. — Since the present 
essay was completed, the writers attention has been drawn to Mr. Hearn’s 
two latest works, “Shadowings,’’ pp. 69-100 (1901), and “ A Japanese Mis- 
cellany,” pp. 92-118 ( 1901), containing respectively collections of epigrams 
on the curious subjects of cicadm and dragon-flies, — no IcsS than 107 in 
all, or more, if those are counted of which not the original text, but 
only the translation is giv’en. Some of the renderings are in the metre 
of the elegiac diitich, which, owing to the far larger number of syllables 
of that form of verse, necessitates more or less expansion of the originals. 
Others, rendered literally, though IcsS attractive as English — or Anglicised — 
pocm^, possess superior value for the scientific enquirer. All well exhibit 
the endless dexterity with which the Jat)ane-.e epigrammatist can modulate 
the trilling his liny pipe. 



A Brief Sketch of the History of Political 
Parties in Japan. 

Bv A. H. Lav Esq. 

4. Dec. i()o2.'\ 

The idea of popular representation in tlie Government 
of Japan may be said to have had its birtli with the 
Restoration. Prior thereto indeed the minds of some 
thoiiglitful men had been turning in this direction. Eor 
example, Yoroi Hcishiro, Shonan of Higo had for some 
years been a strong advocate of national progress in all 
directions. j\nd Yamaiichi Toyonobu, Dabtiij of Tosa, 
who had endeavoured .strenuously to bring about the i‘e- 
vival of the Imperial authority, presented a memorial in 1 867, 
in favour of the establishment of a deliberative assembh'. 

His Imperial Majesty the present Emperor, in his 
* Oath on the occasion of his accession to the Throne, 
made known his enlightened desire that men .should 
meet in council from all parts of the country and all 
affairs of state be determined in accordance with public 
opinion, The achiev'ement by all classes rp the people 
of their legitimate desires and the prevention of discontent 
were necessary. L'nprcccdented reforms for the welfare 
of the nation were to be effected. This pronouncement 
may be regarded as the starting point of the movement 
towards Parliamentary Institutions. The Imperial wishes 
in regard to the opinion of the people and the necessity 

^ The Go SeinLon (St]! tlie I4tli day t>f the 3rd niunlh of the 

1st, year of Meiji (Ai)ril 6 1S6S). 
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for their aid in carrying on the affairs of the nation were 
further notified from time to time. In a notification of a 
few months later * it was declared that public sentiment, 
as expressed b\- the councillors selected from all parts, 
was to be the directing power in the future because the 
private caprice of any one individual should not be allowed 
to control the Empire. Again , t early in 1S69, His 
IMajesty proclained that he was about to proceed to the 
East where he would summon together his Ministers and 
the Chiefs of the People in order that the popular opini- 
on might be consulted, that th.e foundations of the nation 
might be laid upon a basis which should insure national 
tranc[uillity. All these notifications show what was in the 
mind of the Emperor and His advisers in the early days 
(jf the re-instatement of the Imperial Rule. 

The spirit of the Meiji era throughout has been re- 
f.inn, and progress, and consultation of the popular ^\■ili 
as far as possible, within certain fi.xed limits, and the 
enlargement of the rights of the people. In the main, 
the Government lia^ tried to fulfil the aspirations of the 
people although it has at all times felt bound to act as 
a drag upon over impetuosity and undue haste. \Vith 
legard to the ultimate form which Representative Institu- 
tions should take, the authorities have differed and still 
tliffer from the generally e.xpressed desire of the people. 

In considering the stejjs taken after the Restoration to 
pet feet the organs of administration, we find that when the 
Government of the young I'lmperor was organized at Kioto, 
its members were composed of 3 classe.s, i, Sosai 
wlio hatl supreme control ( Prince Arisugaua Satsu, assi.sted 

^Stli month of \hc i-t )car of Meiji (September i86S). 

[■25th day of 2nd month of the 2nd \tai of 
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by Princes Sanjo and Iwakura), Gijo or Gitci con- 

sisting of Princes of the Blood, Nobles of the Court, and 
Territorial Nobles, who assisted in the direction of affairs, 
conducting business that was not of the highest importance, 
and Sanyo (^Slt), councillors, consisting of nobles of the 
Court and retainers of the dahnios chosen from various clans. 

Kight Departments were created under the Dajokwan or 
Government. The arrangement having been hurriedly made 
at a time of commotion was not found workable, and accord- 
ingly in June 1868 the Dajokwan issued a notification remo- 
delling the s)’stem of Government. It was therein laid down 
that all matters were to be settled by public discussion. The 
Government was divided among seven Departments, one of 
which was termed the Gisci, (liHIJc). the Deliberative assem- 
bly. The Department exercised legislative power and was 
subdivided into an Upper House ^ Lower 

House The upper House consisted of Gijo, Sanyo, 

Secretaries and clerks, and the Lower House had two 
Presidents of debate and t ordinary members whose duty 
it was to discuss, under the orders of the Upper House 
affairs relating to the Revenue, relations with foreign 
countries, the coinage, colonization etc. Here we have the 
germ of the present House of Peers and House of Re- 
presentatives. Towards the end of 1868 a Bureau for the 
investigation of matters connected with public deliberation 
on affairs of state was opened | under the control of 
Yamauchi Toyonobu. A Parliament called Koyi/o ' 

place for public discu.ssion was opened at Tokib on ..\pril 
18, 1869, when an Imperial IMessage of instruction was 

Seven if wc exclude the SCtai kio/cii. 

j \ Ku'^lii 

lUth 'Liv of oth inoiilii of \eai of Mciji iXt,Dem})er 3. iS^S 
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read. The opening was originally fixed for March 27, 
but the ceremony was postponed in older to allow ail 
the membeis to reach the Capital from the Provinces. 
The idea at first was to make representation depend upon 
the importance of the clan, but this too was at the last 
moment altered, and each Daimiate \\as instructed to 
furnish one representative In all there were 276 mem- 
bers. The chamber was not actually representative of 
the people but of the Governing authorities in the various 
localities. ^Members were elected, b}- order of the Plm- 
poror, b)' the Councillors who carried on the affairs of 
the P'eudal Principalities. Akizuki Ukibnosuke was the first 
President. The Kbgijo became known as the Shugi-In 
on 'cAugust 15, 1S69. Among matters discuss- 
ed b>' this so-called Parliament were questions regarding 
new laws. Petitions were also received from the people. 
It had been largely the desire to fashion the Japanese 
constitution on western methods, and the hope that the 
administration could be conducted must smoothly by 
a.sccrtaining the w ill of the majority, had led to the 
creation (jf a deliberative assembly. Hut the constitution 
of the Shiiyi-Iii rendered it from its nature prejudiced and 
unprogressix'e, and after a trial of a year or two the venture 
was found to be un.successful Its sittings were discon- 
tinued from j; ( )ctober 4, 1S70, and thereafter its business 
was limited to the receipt of petitions ; but it W'as not 
actually abolished in name till June 24, 1873. 

" .\':rtji- fti i- the name applied to the ])rc'-cnt IIou-c rjf Rc{jrc-s(jiUati\e.-, 
the Diilj (litleancc that the tir^t of the three characteis i-) written 

111 each ci-e. The modern term is written lift AS' 

i Sth ilav of ilic 71I1 month of tlie 2nd \eai of Mei|i. 
intii .|,;v r.f oili month of llie Jrd \ear of Mesji. 
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Extensive changes in the Dajokzvan were effected in Sep- 
tember 1871. The Sei-In chief College or Council 

of State, the Sa-In (ifeKc), Left College, and the U-In 
Right College or Executiv'e, were established. 
The Sa-In was intended to be a deliberative and legi.sla- 
tive chamber with limited powers, and replaced the Shugi- 
In. The members were nominated by the Emperor and the 
Council of State. Goto Shojird, who subsequently pla\'ed 
a leading part in Japanese politics, was the first President. 

Various measures issued about this time tended to re- 
move social barriers between the people, and indirectly 
contributed to help the nation at largo to a share in the 
conduct of national affairs. By the abolition of the Feudal 
System on t August 29. 1871, on the ad\ ice of Kido 
Takayoshi, and its replacement by the organization of Pre- 
fectures, centralization of the Government was brought about. 
Also the permission granted for marriages between all 
classes of the people, and the abolition of the terms eta 
and hinin in October, aided in the removal of rigid social 
distinctions and disqualifications. 

The history of political parties in Japan fiom their in- 
ception up to the present time may be conveniently divid- 
ed into four periods, (i). The period from the Restora- 
tion up to 1882 while as yet they were in embryo. (2). 
From the year 1882 when they for the first time took 
actual shape, until the year 1887. 

(3), From the organization of the I )aidd-danketsu in 1887 
until 1898. (4). From the date of the amalgamation of the 

two strongest parties under the name of the constitutional 
party, (Kenseitd until the present moment. 


29th <lav of 7th month of 4th year of 
j 14th day uf /til month of 4tli year of Mcijl. 
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Tlic stirring events of the Restoration, and the spread 
of the doctrines which had bronght about the reinstatement 
of the Impel ial authority in deed as well as in name, led 
to a great awakening of thought in the nation Tlie 
popular mind was open for the reception of new ideas, 
and fastened with avidity upon everything that appeared 
to make for national advancement. The people eagerly 
took up the v'ork leading to tire e.stablishment of consti- 
tutional Government which had been started under Im- 
pel ial and official auspices. 

Public opinion was divided into two currents, that of 
gradual and that of rapid progress, and, in spite of a 
slight backwater of conservatism, the general flow iif 
feeling was steady in the direction of reform. 

Foreign influence soon made itself felt in Japanese do- 
mestic politics. The Special Mission despatclied to I'hirope 
and America at the close of iflyi was headed b)’ Iwakura 
Tomorni, Pdaijin, liaving as assistant ambas.sadors Kido 
Takayoshi, Councillor of State, Gkubo Toshimichi, hlin- 
ister of Finance, ltd Mirobumi, \'ice- Minister of M’orks, 
and Kamaguchi Nao\’ushi, assistant \'ice-Mini,ster of F'or- 
cign i\ffairs, and had for its main object the revision of 
the Treaties. It was, however, understood in (Tficial circles 
that observation of the political institutions in the countries 
to be visited would form part of the duty of the Embassy. 
On his return to Japan, Kido, in narrating the various cir- 
cumstances which had fallen under his mrtice abroad, stat- 
ed that th'.- most urgent need of the nation was to estab- 
lish the constitution on the basis of the Imperial Lawss, 
and to frame laws having something of permanency, not 

' issued in the morning and revoked in the e\-ening. He 

-- ( hr, 
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expre'^sed the opinion that although Japan had not yet 
reached the stage when all matters could be submitted to 
the decision cf the public, the Gov'ernrnent should be 
conducted upon the principle of consultation of the wishes 
o( the people. Of the alien influences which helped to 
mould the shape which it was destined that representa- 
tive institutions should take, that of the United States 
was first apparent. Then followed a period when the 
views of those who had studied political problems in Eng- 
land were predominant. And subsequently French in- 
fluence became for a time paramount. But in the end 
German theories of Government prevailed and left their 
stamp upon the Japanc.se Constitutional .system. 

In the \-ear 1873 there were to be found among the 
ranks of the higher officials of the Government two 
well defined parties, the one desirous of gradual progress 
at home, and a conciliatory policy towards other nations, 
the other advocating rapid progress in domestic matters 
and a resolute foreign policy. The line of demarcation 
was accentuated b\' the discussion which arose as to 
whether the coiuluct of Korea towards Japan in the re- 
fusal to receive the letter from tliis counti)' and in the 
treatment meted out to the Ja[)anese Envoys demanded 
an appeal t > the sword. The peace party supported by 
( d<ubo and Iwakuia gained the day, and the war party 
severed their connection with the Government. Among 

French ihou^lit made h'- iiidueiicc ^icatly felt in iSSt. The return 
i>f Mai'jui" Saionji fnnn I'rancc in the eaily part of tiiat year heijied to 
tiun atieiilion to Ficiicii political and social theoiies. He b^tailed the 
rrvr ji 17/ Sliti'J’tui, alon^ with Matsii7a\\a Kin*'iike and Matsuda Masa- 
hisa, lu onler to ventilate his opinions on the subject (;f fieeduin. The 
jtriiKipks of Ruusscau because popular and obtained many converts in 
jtarlicular the celebrated Nakae Toknsukc (Chomin}, recently deceased. 
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those who followed the example of Saigo Takaniori in 
resigning were Itagaki Taisuke, a saninrai of the Kochi 
Prefecture, Soyejima Tancomi, a samurai of the Saga 
Prefecture, Eto Shimpei, a samurai of the Saga J’re- 
fecture, Goto Shdjiro, a samurai of the Tdkid Eli. These 
men were Councillors of State and had repeatedly memo- 
rialished the Government of a popular assembh' during 
their tenure of office. Thus the Government was left in 
the hands of those of more moderate inclinations, while 
the ardent adv'ocates of the rights of the people took 
their place outside the ranks of officialdom, there to 
labour more effectively for their cherished object They 
met from time to time in consultation, and were joined 
by Komuro Xobuo, a samurai of the old t INIiodo Prefec- 
ture, Furusawa Uro, a samurai of the Kochi Prefecture, 
both of whom had just returned from Ifngland filled with 
admiration of English Parliamentary Institution.s, and with 
a desire to transplant them in Japan, Okamoto Ken- 
zabuiu, a samurai of Kochi Prefecture, and others. One 
point in the conduct of the administration which they 
strongly resented was the abolition of the appointment of 
representativ'cs of the clans to the deliberati\'e assembly, 
notwithstanding the fact that they were not in the true 
sense repre.sentative of the people. They considered that 
the abuses of a bureaucracy had ensued. The idea of 
striving for the foundation in Japan of an assembly com- 
posed of representatives elected by the people appealed 
strongly to these leformers. P'ired with zeal for the cause 

^ Ko’iigned tlic ofllcc fjf Minibtcr for l-'oreipi aHair^ (Jetoher 31. 1S73 
on llif |)lca of ill-health. 

r < ^11 -Vu^ai-st 21. 1S7G the Miodu I’rcfecturc \\a'< <livi(lL<l ln,r\\-cen the 
Hioj^ro anti K‘"'chi rrcfecture- Awaji ^oin^ to the foiincr Awa to the latter. 
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they lost no time in taking steps to render the reali- 
zation of their dreams possible. In the one direction 
they addressed a Memorial to the Government, while at 
the same time they laboured for the spread of their 
doctrines among the people. Here we have the germ 
of the political parties which in the course of no very 
long time dev'eloped and flourished. 

The important memorial just referred to, which is said 
to have been drafted by Furu.sawa and then submitted 
to Soejima for his amendment, bore the signatures of 
Itagak'i, Goto, Soejima, Eto, Komuro, Furusawa, Oka- 
moto, IMitsuoka Hachiro and Yuri Kimmasa, a samurai 
of Tsuruga Profectiire. It was presented to the Sa-In 
and bore date January 17, 11174. At the same time 
publication of it was effect^^d in the Xisshin shin ji shi 
( y which numerous articles of interest bear- 

ing upon the same and other subjects appeared at the 
time. Much popular discussion was caused by its publi- 
cation. In the preamble, allusion is made to the failure 
on the part of the authorities to undertake measures to- 
wards the establishment of political institutions in Japan 
in spite of the return home some time previously of the 
Special Emba.ssy. iMutual distrust had of late arisen be- 
tween rulers and the ruled, the mind of the people was 
agitated and there were evident signs of pending trouble, 
simply because the general opinion of the Empire as as- 
certained by public discussion had been suppressed. The 
memorial itself goes on to say that the Governing Power 
was neither in the Imperial House nor with the people, 
but in the hands of officials who occupied a place between 
the two. Not that these men neglected to pay respect 
to the Imperial House or to protect the people. But the 
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Crown was losing the reverence due to it and there was 
iinich making and changing of laws, and favouritism pre- 
vailed. The peopvle could not make their voice heard 
ner could they express their grievances. The merest 
child could perceive that under the circumstances tranquil 
Government was an impossibili y. Reform must be effect- 
ed or the nation would come to ruin. The remedy la\' 
iir the promirtion of public discussion which was to be 
brought about by means of a Council chamber elected 
by the people. Taxpa\-ers had a right to a voice in the 
conduct of public affairs. It was not too early, as some 
maintained, to take the .step indicated, and a long argument, 
in support of the contention of the memorialists followed. 

In reply to the hlemorial the Sa-In returned a con- 
ciliatory message on January 2 3, 1 874. That College was 
convinced that the principle adr’oeated was excellent, and 
ha\-ing alread}’ received sanction to a proposal of a similar 
nature emanating from themselves, had drafted a set of 
regulations. The suggestion would therefore be arlopted, 
but it was recommended that the Home office just con- 
stituted should fiist of all be called upon to express an 
opinion, and that the ciuestion should be taken up after 
the Local assemblies had met in view of the instructions 
issued in 1S73 relatixe to such Assemblies. But there were 
not wanting those who sneered at the proposal. Katb 
lliroyuki drew up a memorandum in criticism of the 
memorial, in which doubts as to the advisability of es- 
tablishing an elective assembly were uttered. To him 
Itag.iki, Goto and Soejima replied, jointly, on I'ebruary 
20, pointing out that no sudden change was in contem- 
plation. ..\t first the franchise would be bestowed only 
upon the Samurai and riclicr farmers and merchants. 
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The)' had proved rvorthy of the riyht, for the)' it Avas 
who had produced the leaders of the revolution of i86S. 

It was also urged by opponents of the movement that 
the bulk of the nation was indifferent to the proposed 
change and that the samurai alone were interested. No 
doubt this was more or less true at the start, but it was 
not long before the new propaganda gained favour with 
a large section of the nation. Before long two certain 
writers asserted that the faults of the government lay 
with the few clans who controlled its conduct and that 
the whole nation ought to take their place in directing 
public business. 

Now that the project of a po[)ular assembly had been 
expressly brought before the attention of the public and 
had elicited a large measure of approval in different quar- 
ters, the natural secpiencc of events was the setiing on 
foot of associations formed for political purposes which 
should eventuall)^ grow into political [jartics proper. Thus 
the earliest political Society from which the Jiyu-tb 
(Liberal I’arty) subsequently spr.ing, namely the * aikoku 
kij n the Patriotic Society. Its aim was set 

forth to be the maintenance of popular rights and to 
enable the people to be self go\-erning, free, independent, 
unfettered, the first meeting was held in the Kofuku An- 
zensha in (linza, Tokio. A large number of persons 
enrolled themselv'es members of the Society. 

But these were still early days and the cause suffered 
severely at the outset from the mistaken zeal ut some of 
its friends. Ifarly in 1874 occurred the attack upon 
Prince Iwakura at jVkasaka b)' Takaichi Kumakichi of 


Al'" IdlP’Wll H" do '/.f 
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Kochi and eight other partisans of the side which adv'o- 
cated war with Korea. The outbreak shortly afterwards 
of Etd Shimpei and his resistance to the forces of tlie 
Government on the plea of patriotism and the subjuga- 
tion of Korea, which cost him his life, also furnished its 
enemies with excellent weapons to fight the popular 
mox’ement. Itagaki returned to his native Province, 
vowing, howev'er, that he would devote his life to the 
cause of the inauguration of representative institutions. 
He there established .shortly afterwards the first local 
political association which he named the Risshisha 
frt), showing his determination to adlierc to what he 
considered to be his life’s work. He declared that the 
time of transition which had arrived vvhen old fashions 
were falling into desuetude, and the administration 
system had not been perfected, reciuired that the energies 
of the people should be employed for the k'.mperor and 
the nation.* We thus have Kochi and later on Hizen 
among the clans which heljxtd to bring about the Resto- 
ration, working for the extension of the power of the 
people, while the Government was in the main conduct- 
eil by .Sat.suma and Chushu men. 

''tep towards the creation of a Representative As- 
.sembly was again taken in the establishment of a De- 
liberative Assembly of Loc.d j\uthorities by an Imperial 
Decree of IMay 2, it>74 wherein it was affirmed that the 
Imperial desire was eventually to as.scmble repre.scntatives 
of all the people and to determine the laws in ac- 
cordance with public opinion.t The Chamber was to 

' ( )lhcr political a-5bOciationt> albo were furinod in TobU, bucli a-, the 
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have been opened on the loth of September 1874, but 
in August of that year postponement was decreed for 
the reason that (jkubo, Minister for Home Affairs, was 
then absent in China as High Commissioner Extra- 
ordinary endeavouring to arriv'o at a settlement of the 
Formosan affairs with the Chinese Government. Before 
calling the Local Officials together it was necessary to 
ascertain whether it was to be peace or war, lest ex- 
citement in the provinces should lead to mischief. 
Eventually the Assembly met On the 20th of June 1875' 
the ceremony being performed by H.M. the Emperor 
in person. An incident which aroused the ire of the press 
was the refusal to allow newspaper representatives to be 
present. Kido was the first President of the Assembly 
and the attention of the members was as a commence- 
ment called to the matter of Ro.ads and Bridges The 
question of a Popular A.s.sembly came up fc-r considera- 
tion in July, and, to the great disappointment of those 
who supported the cause of the people, it was decided 
that the condition of the country was not such as to 
warrant such a step in advance, the Local Authorities 
giving the weight of their influence in favour of .Assem- 
blies of Kii cho and Ko cho instead. Meetings were to 
be held annually, but owing to the Satsuma rebellion 
they were suspended for a few years. The second 
se.ssion opened in April T878, Ito being President. 

In 1875 a temporary reconciliation took place between 
the statesmen in office and those who had given up 
their official positions. A meeting between f kubo, ltd, 

of Td-paii, nui>t l>e Itornc iii mind, A\licn Acting Minister of I'inancc’ 
summoned the l.ocal Aiithoritie^. tt) Tokio in 1872 to didihcrate upon 
matter'? connected with locdl linancial admini'^tratiim. 
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Hido, and Itayaki, was brought about at d)saka on Jan- 
uary lo, and it was agreed that a parliamentar\- system 
should be erected as being tlie best means to meet the 
national requirements. Itagaki and Kido then accepted 
their old offices of Councillors of State. On the 17th of 
l\Iarch the four officials mentioned were commanded to 
make investigations together regaiding the constitution 
of the Government and, as a result of their report on their 
Enquiries, the Sa-In and tire U-In were abolished and the 
Genro in Senate was established on *\pril 14, 1S75. 

and also the Dai Shin In (High Court of Justice), 

On July 5, 1S75 the Emperor delivered a speech on 
the occasion of the opening of the Genro In in which 
He declared its establishment as a legislative Body of 
Gikioan (Delibeiative officials). Among the member.s of 
the Genro In were Goto Shojiro, \’ice President, Yanagi- 
wara Sakimitsu, sho sliii, Katsu Yasuyoshi, sho shii, 
Ogue Tsune, Jnshii, Yuri Kuimasa, jnshii, }vlutsu IMune- 
mit.su, Sho jyo-i, Torio Koyata, and -Miura Goro, sho go-i 
and sho shii of the War Department, Kono To.^hilcawa, 
sho go-i, and Kato Hiroyuki, jngoi. 

But the reunion in official circles was not of long 
duration. In the Autumn of 1875 the ‘‘ Lhryo kan ” was 
fired on by Koreans in the vicinity of Kbkwa (jh -Iff) 
island and the question arose whether or not war should 
be declared against the Peninsular Kingdom. Itagaki 
far'ourcd vigorou.s measures. He was also di'-'iatisfied 
with the measure of administrative reform attained. 
.Vccordingly, on October 12, he presented a Hemorial 
to the hlmperor urging the .separation of the Council of 
State from the Executive Departments. .Shiinazu Hisa- 
mitsu, Sadaijin, a few days later, presented a similar 
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^Memorial in which he expressed his concurrence with 
the \'iews expressed by Ita^aki. The outcome was that 
both of them were on the 27th relieved of office at their 
own request on March 2S, 1H76. Inoue too was similarly 
reliex’ed of his duties 

1S75 also saw the liberty of the press, of public speech, 
and of publication considerably restricted. The Govern- 
ment, not without reason, feared the consequences of 
complete freedom of expression of public o[jinion while 
the newspapers complained that they were hampered 
and fettered, and, in at least one instance, wore punished 
merely for complaining' of the severity of the law. The 
new rres.s Taws were promulgated on Jul)- 28, and 
their strlngenc}' created widespread consternation. One 
newspaper stated that they had at once put a stop to 
public discussion throughout the Empire. Even the 
motlerato Xichi Xichi Sldinbun fell under the ban of 
official displeasure. Irnprisonment of editors and suspen- 
sion of new.spapers were matters of common occurence.'''' 
It was no wonder that constant attempts we-re made to 
evade the laws as, for instance, by substituting the 
name of .some other Country for Japan in an article and 
then giving vent to their feelings in reference to that 
other countrs' so that any one reading between the lines 
could see that Japan was meant. 'Fhe complaint was 
made that Japan was a pure absolute monarchy ami that 
the real legislative and judici.il powers lay with the 
Cabinet Alinistcrs. 

]-)Ut, in spite of all this apparent reaction, the course 

■” At Diic liiiiL* iheic wuie t»vcT no^\ •'paper c<>uti ilmtor's in pil'on 
ill 'fokio alone. 
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of c\-ents tended generally towards the goal of Con- 
stitutional Government. 

According to an Imperial message made known by 
Prince Arisugawa, President of the Genroin, to its 
members on September 6, 1876, that body was enti listed 
with the duty of drafting a Constitution by an extensive 
consideration of the legal systems of foreign countries 
and the employment upon mature reflection of the ideas 
therein embodied when suitable. Committee of investi- 
gation was appointed consisting of Xakajima Xobuyuki, 
the first Presidont of the present House of Repre- 
sentatii’es, Yanagiwara Sakimitsu, Bukuha Bisei, But 
an unfortunate check was given to progress by the 
troubles which arose the following month and which 
preceded the outbreak of the Satsuma rebellion in Jan- 
uary IcS"". 

While the civil war was in progress it was feared that 
disaffection might spread to other paits of the Empire 
and Itagaki had returned to Tosa in order to c.xorcisc a 
restraining influence upon his followers The Risshi sha, 
acting in concert with the Seiken sha held consultations 
regarding the conduct of the Government and the need 
for an P.lective Assembly to cure the evils the 
State was suffering from. Gn IMay 14, 1S77, Kataoka 
Kenkichi, as representativ'e of the Risshisha, presented a 
lengthy [Memorial to the Imperial Court at Kioto. It 
was pointed out therein that when the Feudal Princi- 
palities were converted into Prefectures, an Assembl)- of 
samurai should have been convened and public discu.ssion 
further developed. But instead of that the Goi'ernment 
behaved in an arbitrary manner and to this could be 
traced all the ills of the present maladministration. Xeither 
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the Genro In nor the Daishin In had fulfilled the natural 
expectation raised at the time of their institution. 
Justice had not been done to the Samurai. Their offices 
had been abolished but no laws had been framed for 
their protection, nor were they admitted to a share in the 
deliberations of the Government. Other grievances such 
as the financial conditions were also touched upon. In 
conclusion it was represented that the establishment of 
an elective assembly and the enactment of Constitutional 
Laws were the means by which a free and independent 
spirit could be fostered among the people and they 
could receive settled ideas upon politics. 

The attention of the Government had been an.xiously 
fi.xed upon Kochi for some time as it was feared that 
rebellion might spread thither from the South. Measures 
were taken to prevent any recourse to force, and arrests 
of men who had come to the front there and in other 
parts of the country were effected. For e.xample, Kata- 
oka Kenkichi, Hayashi Yuzo, * Oe Taku, Takenouchi 
Tsuna, Mutsu Munemitsu, a samurai of M'akayama, and 
afterwards Minister for I'oreign .Affairs, and others who 
had been taken into custody were sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment in the summer of 1878. After 
the rebellious outbreak had been quelled, the power of 
the central Government was found to rest upon a firmer 
basis than ever, and the movers in the cause of popular 
representation deemed it necessary to in.stitute a political 
campaign throughout the country, to revive the interest in 
the question which was languishing. It was decided to 
resuscitate the Aikohisha which had practically ceased to 


*A Samurai of Kochi Ken. 
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exist except in name, and Sugita Teiichi, Kuribara Rid- 
iclii, Ueki Emori, Yasuoka iMichitaro, in April 1878 pro- 
ceeded on a tour throughout the country to re-awaken 
the people, visiting the Kinai, Hokuriku, Sanin, Sam'o, 
Shikoku and Kiushu Provinces. The cause of public dis- 
cussion was, however, for the moment brought into dis- 
credit bv the misfjuided act of certain of its adherents. 

( kubo, who had for so many of the years of the new 
life of Japan been a pillar of the State, was killed on 
i\Iav- 14, and his six murderers issued a paper setting 
forth the alleged crimes of their victim, in the forefront 
of which was the charge of obstructing open discussion 
and trampling on the rights of the people. The death of 
( 'kubo prevented him from beholding the reforms calcu- 
lated to further the growing and widely expressed desire 
for representation which he had largely contributed to 
bring about, and which were announced two months later. 
On July 22, 1878 were publi.shed * three enactments 

])assed by the Chiho-Kwan Kwaigi having a most im- 
portant bearing on the conduct of local affairs and making 
for localization. These were the Fu Ken Kivai Kisoku 
(Regulations relating to Fu and Ken assemblies), the Chi- 
lu.zci — Kisokii (Regulations relating to local Taxation), and 
the Gun Kiiclio sonhcnsciho (Law for the formation of 
country and City Districts, towns and villages) A large 
measure of local autonomy was thereby conceded. 

Whiile liberal principles were thus asserting themselves 
w ithin the Government, the idea of the people obtaining 
.1 she.re in the direction of affairs spread and c\'en made 
crjnveits among the higher officials in the Provinces. 


'^The S.'in Dai Shimpo 
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S}’iTipathy on the part of several of the Local Authorities 
was hailed with rejoicing, as they were regarded as the 
representatives of the people of the Prefectures. In Sep- 
tember 1878 a large meeting of sympathizers with the 
popular aspirations was held at Osaka and in its sequel 
the Aikokusha came to life again Similar societies ex- 
tended throughout the Northern Provinces, Shikoku and 
Kiushu. The Aikokusha held a second largely represent- 
ative meeting at Osaka in March 1879, to which a num- 
ber of associations sent delegates, and at a further assembly 
which took place in the following November, a determi- 
nation was expressed to present a petition to the Govern- 
ment praying for the grant of a national assembly, the 
means for giving effect to their wishes to be carefully 
considered and to be discussed in March of the next 
year. Speakers were also to be despatched to various parts 
of the country to arouse local enthusiasm. The views of the 
Society were at the same time disseminated by pamphlets. 
Accordingly the Aikokusha met again in hlarch 18S0 when 
its supporter.s formed themselves into an association call- 
ed the Kokkivai Kisei Dbnici Ktoai 
Union for the establishment of a Parliament. l\Ir. Kata- 
oka and K 5 no were appointed delegates to undertake the 
presentation of the petition. They proceeded to Tokio as 
* representatives selected by the ninety seven persons 
who were acting on behalf of twenty two Prefectures, two 
cities, and eighty seven thou.sand people, and attempted to 
hand their prayer first to the Dajbkioan and then to the 
Genro-In. Refusal to receive it, however, met them, on 
the ground that no provision existed for the receipt of 


* Kcnscito Sh_oslii. 
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jxjiiticai petitions. Many other documents of similar im- 
port found their way to Tokio from various localities, and 
it was claimed that by the end of April seven or eight 
tenths of the whole people had made their voice heard 
urging that a Parliament be given them. To restrain this 
clamour for a parliament repeated from so many quarters, 
and to control the crowded gatherings which were con- 
vened with this as their avowed object, lest any distur- 
bance might arise, the Government promulgated the Law of 
Public Meetings on April 3, 18S0. Tiie meetings of the 
old Aikohisha at Osaka were thereby put a stop to, and 
the association for a time obliterated itself only to re- 
appear in the future in a stronger and more permanent 
shape. The stringent measures taken by the Government, 
though conceived rather with the object of controlling 
the nwro unruly elements among the political societies, 
were strongly resented by the public at large. The move- 
ment in fa\'our of a national assembly was declared by 
its dev'otees to be ten times stronger than that which oc- 
casioned the overthrow of the Tokugawa rule. In tlic 
latter case only the samurai and higher grades of society 
had taken an active part Now the entire population 
was vitally interested. Events proved the correctness of 
this judgment. The late Mr. Fulvuzawa was much in- 
terested in tins as in all other questions affecting the 
national life, and he expressed an opinion in one of his 
works that the best way to bring the Government and 
people into proper touch with each other was by a 
National Asaembly. 

Aleanwhilc the Government were continuing upon the 
the lines of gradual progress in legislation &c. The 
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* Criminal Code and Code of Criminal Procedure, for exam- 
ple, were issued in 1880 (July). Public opinion, however, 
was by this time a force which had to be reckoned ^vith in 
a manner different from the attention which it had claimed 
at any previous period in the history of Japan. Among 
the ranks of the Government there was a growing feeling 
that a reasonable measure of concession to the wishes of 
the people could not be delayed much longer. In the 
spring of 1880 a proposal, according to the Kensei shoshi, 
emanated from j Marquis Yamagata to the effect that a 
Parliament should be constituted by selection from among 
the members of the City and Prefectural assemblies. 
Lieut-General Torio Koyata also published his views re- 
garding constitutional and Pailiamentary administration. 
But amongst the officials Count (then INIr ) t<kuma, pro- 
bablj' more than any other statesman, had the cau.se of the 
people at heart, and sympathized with their desire for re- 
presentation. He offered a sugge.stion to the PZmperor 
regarding the ach isability of a national assembly being 
opened in the near future (1883). It was not long before 
his hopes were realized. 

In the annals of domestic politics in Japan the year 
1881 stands out conspicuously. On the 12th of October 
His Majesty The Emperor promulgated the famous Im- 
perial Ordinance in which tlie promi.se was given that a 
Parliament should actually be established in 1890. As 
a preparator)^ measure Ito, in company with a number or 
junior officials, was de.spatched to Europe early in 1882 
to study the political .systems of the west. 

Tlie varioiLs associations scattered throughout the coun- 

* K^bo and chhjiJio. 

t then Count. 
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tr\', with reform and popular representation as their 'aim, 
now found themselves within measurable distance of their 
goal. The next step to be taken was re-organization on 
the lines of parties entitled to compete in the election of 
members of the Diet. Consequently the year 18S2 saw 
the actual birth of the three important parties which are 
still in existence, though the names by which they have 
been know have been altered at various stages of their 
histoi'}'. 

To the Jiyiito, or Liberal Part}' as it has been com- 
monh' called, belongs the credit of being the senior in 
the field, thought it was not really the first to be proper- 
ly registered as a political association. The part played 
by Itagaki in the awakening and organization of the 
p.'litical energies of the Empire and this establishment of 
the Aikokuslia and the Kok'oai Kisei Dou/ci Kzvai has 
alread}- been referred to. In Xovember 1880 the last 
named union held a meeting attended by sixty for dele- 
gates representative of * two cities and twenty two Prefec- 
ture.s. It was decided to change the name of the society 
to the Dai Xippon Kokkivai Kisei Yushi Kxcai 

Public Association of persons in sym- 
pathy with tlie idea of the establishment of a Parliament 
in Japan. A determination was arrived at to organize a 
party with fi.xed principles based upon the idea of freedom. 
'Ihis was practically the first formal recognition of the 
necessit}' for political parties on well defined lines. Thus 
the JiyJitD, party of freedom or Liberal Party, acquit ed 

* Kluto and ( )>aka and the Piefectures of r-ukuoka, Slihnane, Islukawa, 
Ehime, Xagano, Mumainoto, Akita, Aichi, KOclii, Gumma, Aomori, Fukii- 
bhima, ^Shlga, Xii^^ata, Tochigi, Okayama, Ibaraki, Ilibgo, Iwatc, Oita, 
Miyagi, and Saitama. 
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its name. A manifesto was drawn up consisting of three 
articles. Desire to enlarge the freedom of the Japanese 
people, to extend their rights and afford them protection 
was the raison d’etre of the party. The Jiyhto would 
labour for national progress and the growth of the hap- 
piness of the people. In their opinion all Japanese pos- 
■sessed equal rights and Constitutional Government was 
befitting to Japan. On October 29, 1881 the ceremony 
of establishing the paity was performed at the Ibumura- 
rb, Asakusa, Tokio. At the same time the Dai Nippon 
Kokkwai Kisei Kokieai, which had still remained in ex- 
istence, was amalgamated with the Jiyuto, the step being 
taken because it was felt that the multiplication of parties 
united in principle was disadvantageous. The headejuar- 
ters of the Jiyiito were established at No. 9 Yariyacho, 
Ixibbashi District, Tokio. Officials were appointed as 
follow — Itagaki. President ; Nakajima Xobuyuki, Vice 
President; Goto Shbjiib, Baba Tatsuc, Suehiro Shigeyasu, 
Takenouchi Tsuna, Standing Committee. Thus the party 
was fully organized. It was, however, not until July 8, 
1882 that official sanction to the constitution of the /ijvTD 
as a political party was obtained. Prior to that date the 
party had come into conflict with the police for infringe- 
ment of the Law of Public meetings by holding gather- 
ings which had not been reported beforehand to the 
proper authorities. The iManageis of the party were 
mulcted in fines. 

Rikkcn kai-shin-td Constitutional Reform 

Part)-, or Liberal Con^^ervatives as they have been termed, 
the progenitor of the Sliinipotd and the later Kensci-hon-to, 
was established in the early months of 18S2. It had its 
rise among the moderate reformers in the ranks of official- 
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dom whose watchword was slow but steady progress. 
Mr. 6'kuma’s advocacy of the urgency of establishing a 
popular assembly had raised up for him enemies among 
his colleagues and his opposition to the sale of industrial 
undeitakings in the Hokkaido had widened the breach. 
To him was due the credit of lending the weight of his 
influence to the popular cause, and lie turned to the people 
for their assistance in the work of reform. According to 
the Gd-do-kcn-ko-rol'n, Mr. Gkuma had no intention of 
limiting his efforts to obtaining an elective assembly for 
the people. He had at heart the achievement of great 
reforms of State and desired to rally round him those of 
the same way of thought throughout the country, in 
order to be prepared for the changes which the times 
were bringing about. Among his sympathizer.s he coun- 
ted Ono Azusa, who was regarded as one of the ablest 
men of the day, Ogawa Tamejirb, Tachibana Kwaijiro, 
Ichijima Kenkichi, Yaniada Ichiro, Takata- Sanae, Oka- 
)-ama Kenkichi, and Amano Tameyuki. Meetings for the 
discussion of the question of a political organization and 
of matters relating to a Constitution were held at ( )no’s 
house, and the society which collected there was known 
as the O-to-kwai The avrnved object of Mr, 

(Jkuma in interesting himself in political parties was to 
place the Cabinet on a democratic basis and not hav'e 
the authority in the hands of a particular class. 

The better to fulfil what he conceived to be his duty, 
Gkuma resigned his official posts in October 188 1, 
carrying with him a number of the most promising of 
the Government servants. Those who followed him from 
office included Yano Fumio, Secretary to the Dajokzvan, 
Inukai Ki, and Ozaki Yukio of the Account Depart- 
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ment, Nakamiga\va Hikniiro and Xoniatsubara Eitaro, 
both of the Foreign Office, Shimada Saburo and Tanaka 
Kozo of the Department of Education, Kdno Ihiiken (Toshi- 
gatna) [Minister of Agriculture and Connnerce, * Mae- 
jima IMitsu Postmaster-General, Judge Kitabatake Ilarn- 
fusi, Ono Azusa of the Bureau of Audit, kludagucln 
Gengaku of the Department of eVgriculture and Com- 
merce, and Xakano Buei of the same Department, as 
well as others. On April 8, 1882 a Cherry Garden 

Party was held in the grounds of Mr. ( 'kuma’s residence 
near Kijibashi, now occupied l.)y the French Legation. 
Among the ginsts were IMe.ssrs Ono, Ogawa, Takata, 
Ichijitria, Okayama, Amano, Vamada Icliijird, Yamada 
Kinosuke, Sunakawa Yushun, Kimura Takejird, Kdsaka 
Komatard, Lobe Jun, Kitadai IMasaru, and Ishiwataii. 
The meeting was an occasion for political discussion and 
plans for organization, and wa.s succeeded by the in- 
augural ceremoii}' which was performed at the Meiji 
Kaido on the i6th. The hcadqunrtcis r)f the Kaishintd, 
as the pait\' was commonly called, were located in the 
building just inenti<''ned, 14 Xichdme, Kobikichd, Kiii- 
baslii Distiict, 'kokio. IMr. < ikuma was the first Piesi- 
dent, Kdno Benken, k’ice-President, C)no, t IMiidaguclu 
and |;llaruki Yo.shiaki being Managers. The inclination 
was towards hhiglish jrarliamentary institutions as a 
model. The manifesto of the parU' ran as fillows : — (ij 
The prcsei vation <>f the dignit}' of the Imperial House 

'■ ( leatcd a Ikuoh ‘>i! iho occa-'ion cf llio cclcl»ration uf the 25lh aii- 
uixci^^ary < f the "f Japan lo the Tnlernational I’o'^tal I'liion, 

June 1002. 

r rie-sui' III <'!' di: 'F'VKir. Ttamway ('c 

I PiA'-i<leiil i-t' thi- 'I't'hid Aj'ipeal (’nuu. 
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and the perfecting of the happiness of the people, (2) 
Internal reform to be the principal end in view and the 
national rights to be extended, (3) Local Self-Govern- 
ment and restriction of centralization, (4) Extension of 
the franchise pari passu with the progress of society, 
(5) Negotiations with foreign countries in regard to 
points of policy to be limited, and commercial negotia- 
tions strengthened, (6) The principle of a hard money 
system to be maintained. Superiority was indirectly 
claimed for the Kaishinto in the matter of personnel as 
compared tvith the Jiyhto. In the Go do gen-korokii it is 
stated, as a quotation from the Tsui-shi-roku of Yamada 
Ichiro, that in the ranks of the Jiyhto there w'ere at the 
beginning no scholars, and that they could indeed only 
count one such who was in .sympathy with them, viz. 
Fujita Shiro, because of the violence and radical views 
of the party, but it is at the same time admitted that 
there were not at the time many such men to be found 
in any of the rival camps. Socially the Kaishinto no 
doubt ranked abov'e the Jiy'ito. .After the complete 
organization of the Kaishinto, the Akiba Kvai 
for the investigation of questions concerning the Con- 
stitution was set on foot by Ono and others. 

What was styled the itleiji Government Party, the third 
and last of the three great jiarties, namely, the Rikken 
Tei sei to ^), i-e. Crnistitutional Imperial 

Party, arose in March 1883 as an opp ment of the more 
advanced and popular parties. Among its chief pro- 
moters must first be mentioned P^ukuchi Genichiru of the 
Nielli Nielli Shinibun which was then known as the e^o- 
yb shinihiin official newspaj' -r, and advocated careful 
advance, attacking the radical politicians on frequent 
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occasions. The other promoters were Mizuno Torajiro 
of the Tityd Shiuibun, Maruyama Sakura of the conser- 
vativ'e Mciji Xippd, iNIisaki Kamenosuke, Seki Naohiko 
and Watanabe Asaka. On March 18, 1882 the Rikkefi 
Tei-sci-tb was formed and its formation was publicly an- 
nounced early in April. The programme of the party 
was ennunciated in eleven articles. The points insisted 
upon were : — 

1. The opening of the Diet in 1890, which the party 
accepted as determined by Imperial Ordinance. 

2. Approval of the Con.stitution as it should be 
determined by Imperial order. 

3. The So\'ereign Power lie.s in the Emperor, but its 
e-xercise is governed by the Constitution. 

4. There should be two houses in the Diet. 

5. Alembers must have certain qualifications. 

6. The Diet to discuss and settle laws. 

7. The final determination of questions to rest with 
the Emperor. 

8. Nav-al and military men to keep aloof from 
politics. 

9. Judicial officers to be independent with the gradual 
completion of the Judicial system. 

10. Public freedom of meeting and speech in so far 
as it docs not interfere with national tranquility. 
Freedom of newspaper writing, public speaking, 
and publication within the limits of law. 

1 1 . The existing paper money system to be gradually 
changed for convertible paper money. 

The more noticeable difference between this declaration 
and the expressed principles of the JiyTito and Kaishinto 
is its more conservative nature. 
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Politic \1 partied were at this time forbidden by law 
to have branches in the province.-^. (9n official re- 
co^niition being (ebtaincJ all local otNhoots had to be 
dissolved. In consequence, a multitude of parties of 
divers names sprang up all over the country. 

To the Jh'atj were as it were, affiliated tlie Osaka 
Rikkcn Scita, Shizuoka (Pjknnui Jiy-tT\ Kochi Kainan 
Jiyutj, Awaji /civiffi, ( t'a hv'tj. alilcav.M Sa)iyd Jiyuto, 
-Vitchi Jiy.iij, Istcliu JicInD, Echigo JLublk'. sanpun Ji- 
y.itJ, O-ii Johoku S:achi-shn Jiyaid. In sympathy with 
the ILodshintj t\ere ih.e Akita ILahhinO, tlie hlito I\ai- 
slnntj of Ibaraki, the Etchii IPaishinD of Toyama, the 
Shizuoka Kaishintj, tlie Jakn-ctsu IPaiLuntj rT Fukui, 
the Hidgo Kai^h'n!}, tiie Kaiscn Kaishinn c>f Fukuoka. 
In touch with the Tc: .<ii to we find the Kumjamoto Slii- 
iiici J\ioai. l\tyj Kikkcn Tcacito, (.)ka\-ania Chu-sci- 

Kzoai, 'lang'o Miy.r.n ZeushintJ, Yamanashi liikkcn ho- 
shii to, and the Tokib Riikut chu sci to and Fnsj Rikkcn 
tci-sci-tj. Then, outside of the three strong parlies wore 
the Ilakiiui-to of Kagosliiina, the IPd-yi-^ci-to of Kuma- 
moto, the Rikkcn tci sci to of Chiiaizeii, the I'ushoku-kivai 
of Ithime, the IR-yh-kwai of Wakayama, the Ido-yii-kioai 
of Echizen, the Chi-kcn-kioai of I'ukui, tlie Rikken-shin- 
sci-tj of Kanagawa, the Xo-d [iy:i Kai-sliin-io of Xoto, 
the Scjiyu-kicai of Shizuoka, the Td-yo-sha-kicai-tb of 
Shimabaia, llizen. ittSe may well lie called the year of 
parties in Japm. In fact, political bodies sprang up 
everyw liere aiid the mteiest e.vliibited in public affairs 
was .striking. I he U'-e ct the woid /vXA ;/, constitutional, 
in the nomenclature oi so many of the political bodies 
.shows what importance wa.s attached t'j the [irinciple of 
con-titufioii ih-m in the administration of the Government. 
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Ikit from the very start Lick of cohesion militated greatly 
against successful el fort and efficiency of organi/atiun and 
although this lault was to some extent remedied later on 
when circumstances became more favourable it has 
always continued to be llic banc of political parties in 
Japan. 

It will be remarked that the utterances of the various 
parties when they first came into existence present no 
feature.s in the main of a distinctive nature. All put forth 
excellent doctrines but they were strongly characterized 
by vagueness. The same characteri.stic has been notice- 
able throughout their history, except wlien .some question 
of urgenc)’ has for the moment ari.sen. This is no doubt 
the reason why the grouping has cc>nstantly changed, 
one group merging into ar.uther and secos-^ions oc- 
curring, frequeiith’ without apparent cau.se. The line of 
cleavage has con.sequently never been ver\' distinctly 
drawn and men hai'c all the ti:r.e passed from the ranks 
of one party to ally themselves witli another. Nor is 
this to be wondered at in the ab.sence of any concrete 
issue, which when it has appeared, has invariably con- 
solidated the parties. Tlie secret appears to lie in the 
fact that sentiment, rather than fi.xed and definite 
principles leading to well-defined eiid.s, has been the 
motive power. 

But the e.xcitement had been so great and the move- 
ment so rapid that the reaction was boutnl to come 
speedily. and the following year.s theiefure 

witnessed a killing off in political fervour among the 
people and disunion and di'-ruption among the parties. 
The sure promise of a National As.seinbly for 1 8yo also 
contributed tcj bring about a rcki.xation of interest in 
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things political. Having the goal of their desires in 
vie^\•, the country ceased to pay the same concentrated 
attention to political agitation. Itagaki had in his mind a 
trip to Europe to study in person the systems of Gov- 
ernment and methods of party organization in use abroad, 
but the scheme was temporarily frustrated by the wound 
he received in an attempt made by Aibara Shokei to 
assassinate him at a gathering at Gifu on April 6, 1882, 
and by the work entailed in connection with the issue of 
the JiyJi Sliinilmn. But he eventually sailed for Europe, 
in company with Goto on November ii, 1882 and was 
absent from Japan till June of the following year. The 
ab.sence of these two leaders from the arena removed a 
check upon the rank and file of the party. After their 
departure mutual jealousies arose between the Jiyuto and 
Kaishinto. The former attacked Gkuma and his followers 
violently on account of certain improper relations alleged 
to e.vist between them and the Mitsu Bishi Company. 
For their part, the latter accused the Jiyiito of giving all 
their time to personal and party attacks and trying to 
create divisions among the parties. The parties were 
moreover, divided amongst themselves. For example 
■seceders from the Jiyuto, Messrs Baba Tatsui, (dishi Ma- 
sami, Suehiro Shigeyasu. formed the Doknntsu to. It 
was the same story of lack of discipline rvhich has 
already been cited. 

Meanwhile the Authorities saw good cause for anxiety 
lest the awakened political feeling should act to the de- 
triment of good Government. They feared the large in- 
temperate and irresponsible element which was in marked 
evidence among the public exponents of popular rights 
and took steps to safeguard the interests of peace and 
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tranquillity. By stringent measures, which never failed 
to err on the side of severity, they endeavoured to re- 
strict full liberty of speech, public meeting and news- 
paper writing. Amended newspaper regulations, issued 
on April i6, 1883, made still more difficult the conduct 
of newspapers. The proprietor, editor, manager, as well 
as the foreman of a newspaper, instead of the editor 
alone as before, were made liable to punishment in case 
of infringement of the provisions of the law. Not only 
so, but the amount of security to be deposited by per- 
sons wishing to start a newspaper was fixed at a sum 
that was in man>- cases prohibitive, namely, 1,000 yen 
in Tokid, 700 yen in flsaka, Kioto, Yokohama, Hi 5 go, 
Kobe and Nagasaki and 350 yen in other places. And 
the dispersal of political meetings was more frequent in 
1883 than was before. 

Numerous were the proofs that the Government had 
reason to dread the effect upon the ignorant of the pro- 
pagation of the new doctrines, though the repressi\-e 
measures adopted no doubt accentuated the difficulty of 
the situation. IMany were the arrests, and suspension of 
newspapers was frequent. A number of the more ex- 
treme adherents of the *JiyTitD came in for much censure 
for their violent methods. The most striking instances 
of infringement of the law which furnished the chief 
handles for attack to their enemies were the fFuku- 

One Japanc-'iC nowspajxjr at tlic time stated lli.it the public had 
ceme to regard them a^ Nihilists or Socialists. 

t In September 18S3 judgment was given in this aflliir, in which the 
overthrow of the Government had been attempted ; and Kono Hironaka 
^\a'> sentenced to 7 )eais" ininoi conimeiiient, an<l Tamono Ilideaki (who 
died in pii'-onj, TTanaka KiojipN Aizawa Neiken, Ilirajuna Matsuo to a 
6 yeais' term. Subsequently the sentences of the survivors were decreased- 
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shini'A alLiir, the Kabasan aiTair, and the v T ).saka affair. 
In an article published in September 1SS3 the inde- 
pendent Jiji Shhiifo complained that pelitics were con- 
fined to a cla.'!'^ of men who made it their profession 
and tliat evils consequently resulted. 

All the parties, though so recently organized, felt 
thennb;.l\-es more or les, discredited. The Rikkcn tci-sei 
t~> from its inceiJtion di.strusted by the Cabinet, was the 
first to reach tlie conclusion that it would be better that 
its members should .separate. Dissolution was effected 
on September 24, 1SS3. Opposition journals at the time 
licit! t’nat 'Uch a course had been inevitable sooner or 
later. 'Ihere was no need for a special Imperialist asso- 
ciatirm in a ccnintry u here all -were h.ival. This example 
was fdlowed by the JiyuO a \'eaf' later. At its 3rd 
annual meeting held at '"'saka on October 29, 1S84 it 
decided that dissolution was advisable for a number of 
rca'tiis, among which were the prohibition against the 
e.xi.stence of branches of the part}', the rc.striction of the 
libeity of the pres.s, and internal disunion. But this de- 
termination was based iqion a resolve that the step 
sliould be a temporaiy one, nierel}' talcen in order to 
gather sti'cngth far further effort. In the case of the 
Kaieh'uit^’ also there was a --trong faction in favour of 

In i.>S4 (.m. ininil- i* i.f ilu JnTi'T- plottml to o\crtiiiii 

iIk ( LiuiuM.i. nuking ilic ka-o y.f iiu.ii <>pt.iaiiui!--5 at Kaha'au m Ih- 
tiJii. 'J onint.i'j;! Ma'.-ika-n an-l fniir oilni- wtic "viitcnctd tu death, nut 
f-i th'. 11 poluAdl i'Ut I ‘11 j Lhait;c of ami iiiuult.i. 

I < 'll \.Ai 11(1-1 24. < )i K(iitaiM, K«*l)a\d->hl Kidih., \jai 

111 ma’ ! '^hnii - ’ 1 1-. , o tif L'unp'icil} inaph-t to a r^.\o- 

luti'i’i -n I\‘'t 1 i )\ pn-i K'-ia^a-hi w.ic aiik-'t- d at ''-ika, iho other 
l\N'' at 'saL;a'aki. 1 In in-t thioc naiiicd, a •^t.iilynce of [) ycar'^ 

jKiidl 'cr\ilnd', -lioilLiicth 
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dissolution. The financial deprcs.siun prevailing had its 
effect on politics, and it was maintained by Kono who 
was supported by IMudaguchi, Haniki, Fujita Takayuki, etc., 
that dispersal and a guerilla warfare were the best plan. 
But opinions were divided. IMessrs (Jkuma and Kono, 
the President and Vice-President, left the Kaishinto on 
December 17, 1S84 on grounds which comprised the 
lack of union and insubordination existing among its 
members ; and the party was reduced to a condition of 
weakness. A Committee of seven was appointed to 
manage the business thereafter and consisted of Numa 
Shuichi, P'ujita IMokichi, Shimada Saburo, 0 /aki Yukio, 
Koizuka Riu, INIinoura Katsundo, Xakano Buei. In the 
end the extreme step of dissolution was advised, and the 
Kaishinto continued to drag out a more or loss 
moribund existence until new life was infused into it by 
the spirit of the movement in favour of the amalgama- 
tion of progressive political p.artics in comniirn (Opposition 
to the Government, which was .started in Kiushu as early 
as 1S83 but did not develop strength for some years 
later. 

The Government had all this time not neglected pre- 
paration for the inauguration of the promised Constitu- 
tion. Ito Ilirobumi, the great japane.se Statesman, to 
whose ability and research the Japanese system owes 
more than to an\' other man, returned from Furripe in 
August 1SS3 after fully completing his investigations, 
and devoted himself to the work of drawing up the 
Constitution O.i March 17, 1SS4 the * Sciito-tori-shirahc- 
kioku ($ 1 ] 1 ^ IR Aa) "as formed in the Imperial 


lUiroTu f')t in\c''li^.Uh»u Ccticpiiiini; the < 'on'shUitiuii. 
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Household Department and Ito was appointed head over 
it. H.E. also a few days later succeeded Marquis Toku- 
daiji as Minister of the Department in question. His 
constitutional work was thus closely associated with the 
Imperial House, the source and fountain of Government 
in Japan, in order that the task might be accomplished 
under the personal supervision of His Majesty. This was 
the reason, given by reliable authorities, why the House- 
hold, rather than any of the other Departments of State, 
was selected. It showed clearly that the Emperor was 
to remain the “ Head of the Empire, combining in 
“ Himself the rights of sovereignty,” though it was de- 
termined, with His .sanction, that their exercise should be 
thereafter guided by the provisions of the Constitution 
which was a free gift from Him to His people. The evolu- 
tion of the Constitution went on apace. To pave the 
way for the Ordinance regarding the House of Peers 
which was au.xiliary to and promulgated along with the 
Constitution on February ii, 1889, a Notification deter- 
mining the new Orders of Nobility was issued on July 
7, 1884. Titles were conferred, in a fashion copied 
from the West, upon persons of noble descent and upon 
civil and military officers who had rendeied signal 
service in the Restoration. 12 Princes, 24 Marquises, 
74 Counts, 321 Viscounts, 69 llarons were created, 500 
Peers in all. Various other leforms, necessitated by the 
new era of Constitutional Government, were instituted. 
Towards the end of the year 1885 the Cabinet system 
was remodeled and the present arrangement and nomen- 
clature of Departments of .State was introduced. ltd 
became Minister President besklcs retaining the post of 
Minister of the Imperial 1 [oiiscliold Department. 
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For the next few years the political world was com- 
paratively calm. Mr. Itagahi on his return from his 
European trip, did not justify the hope that a renewal 
of political activity would immediately follow, going at 
once to his native place. The intense zeal of 1882 was 
wanting, but all the time, though the people directed 
their energies principally into other channels, they did 
not allow themselves entirely to lose interest in politics. 
Of the Kaishinto during this time it was said that its 
members were in the main occupied with ordinary affairs 
or with writing. On the surface there was little to indicate 
that political matters interested the nation at large. 

Period 2. 

After a while, however, signs of returning animation 
began to appear. In April 1886 the Kaishinto presented 
a memorial dealing with the que,stions of local Au- 
tonomy and freedom of speech and public Meeting. In 
September 1886 a number of the prominent adherents of 
the defunct Jiyuto met for consultation in Tokio and 
sentiments favourable to the sinking of petty differences 
and the formation of one great united party were e.x- 
pressed. 

Some of the leaders of the Kaishinto were al.so 
known to be well-disposed towards union. Here we 
have the Commencement of the movement towards the 
creation of the amalgamated association known as the 
Daidd-danhetsn [hj Both Itagaki and Goto 

used their influence in 1SS7 to effect a union and 
political activity became more and more marked from the 
year mentioned. The * Tei-gai Club (T* % m ^ 

llinoto-i, tlio design.ition of the year 1SS7. Hence the ‘S7 Club. 
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was formod by the exertions of the latter in October and 
its members were drawn frem various parties Ihe 
manifesto stated that the object was the union in 
practice of those of like ideas a!read\' united in theory, 
organization and inter-communication. 

Rigorous enforcement of the rogulaticms regarding 
newspapers and public meetings was continued all this 
time by the Governma.it. Newspapers were as before 
suspended continualiy and it was practically impossible, 
owing to the minute and what might be termed 
vexatious reejuirements of the law, to hold a public 
meeting uninterrupted by the police with an order to 
dissolve. The natural consequence of the deprivation of 
freedom of public meeting was the holding of private 
and secret meetings instead. The Government were well 
aware of the growing discontent and for farther security 
considered more coercive measures necessary. They 
issued the Ilo-an Jo-rci ^ ^ij). Peace Preservation 

Regulations, on December 25, 1887, prohibiting secret 
associations under a penalty of minor confinement for 
not less than one month and not more than two years, 
in addition to a fine from lO to lOO yen. Under the 
ban of this enactment fell such well-known men as 
Iloshi Torn, I layashi Yiizd, Xakajima Nobuyuki, Ozaki 
Yukio, Kataoka Kenkichi, Xakae Tokusuke, Takenouchi 
Tsuna, Xi-'liiyama Shichd and hundreds of others, who 
were banished from T<.kir) to a distance of 3 ri at 24 
horns' notice. Great was the e.xcilement which followed 
the enforcement ot these rcactionar)’ regulations. The 
reviaed neW'p.ipjr regulations issued on December 28, 
1887 were, however, a distinct aiKance in the direction 
of libert)' 
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It must, neverthuless, always bo borne in mind that, 
howe\'er harsh legislation at times appeared, the Govern- 
ment pressed steadily forward in the path of reform and 
prog’ress. On April 28, 1888 the Suniitsn-in (ij-lmi I'Si;), 
Pri\y Council, nas formed with Ito as President, a Vice- 
President, twelve membeis (of whom one was Kdno 
Benken), a Chief and several other Secretaries. This 
new body was created that it might constitute an ad- 
visory Chamber to The Phnperor on matters of State. 
It was understood that that time had been purposely 
chosen for its inauguration in order that its deliberations 
might be in a special measure concerned with questions 
which might arise in regard to the National Assembh' 
and the Constitution. The creation of the Council was 
regarded with pleasure by the people and its member- 
■ship, seemed to them a fulfilment of the promise given by 
the Emperor to select as his adviseis men of ability. The 
inaugural ceremony was performed by IIAI. The Emperor 
in person on May 8. On his appointment as President of 
the Privy Council, ltd resigned his position as Minister 
President of State, which was taken by Count Kr.roda. 
Thus did the former continue to concentrate his atten- 
tion upon the preparation of the Constitution On Ma\' 
25, 1888 the rlraft of the Constitutiuii was laid before 
the Privy Council for coiiiideration in the piesence of 
the Emperor. 

An important political event occuired (ui Eebruary i, 
188S in the reconciliation of Count ( ■kuma w ith his 
former Colleague.s and hi.-, re-entry into the tlovernmeiit. 
lie this time took the portfolio of I'oreign Affairs. It 
was rumoured that the con.sent of the Count to resume 
office was obtained on the basis of the adoption by the 
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Go'/ernment of the programme of the Kaishinto, but the 
exact truth did not transpire. This return to office was, 
however, welcomed by the organs of tlie party. Though 
the complaint of lack of suitable leaders was now again 
heard among the political parties, no cessation in their 
renewed activity was observable. On the contrary, in- 
creasing vigour appeared. The LMeiji Club was formed 
by members of the ILaishinto in the Autumn of 1888, 
the Jichi Club of Count Inoue was projected and Vis- 
count Torio Koyata founded the ILoslii-chu-sei-td ^ 
Moderate Conservative Party, in the following 
winter, his idea being to occupy a position of modera- 
tion and independence in politics. Then we must note 
the e.xistencc of a strong body of Conservatives under 
the name of the Koku-stii ho-zon-to (gi ^ m- 

Likewise, not to omit mention of the Liberals, Hoshi 
Torn started the Kivanto Kivai in March 1SS9. 

February 1 1 , 1 889 stands out as one of the epoch- 
marking days in the annals of Japan. On that day the 
Constitution was promulgated. His Majesty in person 
performed the ceremony in the Throne Room of the 
new Palace at 10.30 a.m. 'I'hc function, at which the 
writer of this sketch had the honour of being present, 
was most stately and impressive. Whth a few brief 
sentences c.xpressive of the Imperial satisfaction at the 
prosperity of the nation, of hope for the future, 
and of confidence in the hearty cooperation of the 
people in the work of Government, the Constitution 
of Modern Japan was u.shered in. The s\'stem is divided 
into seven chapters containing seventy six articles which 
set forth the Constitutional provisions relating to (i) 
The Kmperor, (2) the rights and duties of Subjects, (3) 
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The Imperial Diet, (4) The Ministers of State and the 
Privy Council, (5) the Judicature, (6) Finance, and (7) 
Supplementary Regulations. The Japanese Constitution 
maintains the form of an absolute Monarchy, for the 
Emperor stands Supreme and has re.served to himself 
certain rights, such as the issuing of Ordinances for the 
putting into operation of laws, of declaring war and 
peace, etc. On the other hand the liberty of the subject 
is respected, and the right of freedom of speech and 
public meeting and the free exercise of religion wdthin 
the limits prescribed by law, are recognized. The 
Prussian model is seen to have been copied, but in such 
a way as to malce the production corresi»nd with the 
peculiar circumstances of Japan. At the same time were 
issued, as necessary adjuncts to the Constitution, the 
Imperial House Law, the Imperial Ordinance concerning 
the House of Peers, the Law of the Houses, the Law 
of Election of the members of the House of Represent- 
atives, and the Law of Finance. The Law for the 
Organization of Cities, Towns and Villages, which had 
for its purpose the extension of local Self-Government, 
took effect on April i, 1^89. 

In the summer and autumn of 1888 Count Goto made 
tours throughout the north eastern Pro\'inces, in order 
to impart to the nation his belief in the advantages of 
union. His motto was daido-shb-i, similaiit)" in gieat 
things, difference in small things. He directed his at- 
tack upon the clan system of Government and thus 
speedily made his the popular cause. And meetings 
were held at ( )saka, in Kiushu under the auspices of 
the Kiushu Kaisliinib, and ehsewhere, at which resolu- 
tions in favour of one grand organization were passed. 
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The Daido dan-hctsii ( PfI Ip) thus came into ex- 

istence as a great unorganized body, the bond of union 
between its members being' slight and loose. Xo long 
career was in store for it. Though it had its own 
organ, the Sciron f it was never formally entered 

as a political association. The absence of any definite 
aims from the first rendered its tenure of life insecure, 
and it was sneered at by its detractors as a party with- 
out a programme. On May lo, wSSp the iJai-do dan- 
lets ii fell to pieces, its demise being considerably ac- 
celerated by tile entr_\' of Count Goto, the chief promoter 
a.irl Ladiig spirit, into the Cabinet in the preceding 
'Taich The immediate cau'^e (.'f the break-up r\as 
diffei'eiice of opinion as to whether or not the body 
should be foimally constituted as a political organization. 
On that weak the party split The more radical of the 
ir.embcrs supported th.e \-iew adverse to constitution as a 
political a'Sociation and made the cry of hi-sci-sha-setsn 
1 JX fit i^) their motto. Of this side ( )i Kentarb 
was a warm upholder, and he carried with him Naitb 
Roitsii, -Vral Shbgo, Saito Keiji, etc. They seceded 
from the Dai to dankctsii and set up the Daido ILioioa 
Ixioai Ip} ,ifll ) a Sc>ciety for the promotion of 
friendly intercourse between its members Tut the 

m.ijoiit)' of the liai lo dan-kctsii held the opinion that they 
should form themseK'Cs into a pro[)er political association 
[sd s/i.t sets!/, igc fill lilij- the\- proceeded to enrol 

the.useK'es in a .Society with ai tides of association, 
which th >■ -t\led the Daidt Club, presert ing in its 
name the idea ot a grand Union. To this section 
a-lhered hres-i-e KPno, Inukai, Suehiro, Ueki Imori, Ya- 
giwara llan-hi. Kudo Kokan, Inoue Kakugoro, Inagak'i 
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Shitnesu, ect., and it represented the moderates. 
Vigorous efforts were undertaken by Goto and also by 
Itagaki to effect a re-union, but for a time they proved 
unavailing. 

Treaty Revision, that burning question wliich was in 
the forefront of political issues in Jap/an fur so many 
}'ears, did more than anything cl.se to discover a common 
ground on which all popular parties could ca.st aside 
their wrangles and be at one. The longer the negotia- 
tions were protracted, the more exacting grew the i)co- 
ple’s demands. Party politicians began to devote their 
minds more i)articularly to attacks upon the Government 
for its policy in regard to the revision of the Treaties. 
The groups into which the DaiJo daiihets;: had di\-ided 
were brought together again for the time being, by their 
desire to defeat an_\' rexdsion programme b_\- which Japan 
failed to secure terms of absolute equality. ^Vnd the 
Nippon Club was created by iMarcpiis Asano, Visc'junt 
Tani and Viscount Viura with identical aims. IMany 
were the memorials pre.sented, chiefly in favour of the 
suspension of the conferences then going on. The climax 
to the oppo.sition to the various schemes of revision, and 
to that then under consideration, came \vhen Count 
Okuma narrowly escaped as.sa.ssi nation in October 1S89 
on his return to the Foreign Office from a drive. The 
negotiations then lapseil for some years, until the time 
when they were reopenctl, anil resulted in tlie first in- 
stance in the Rewised Treaty between Great Rritain and 
Japan of Jul\' 16, 1804. 

After the abrupt stopjiage of the Treaty Revision Con- 
ferences, Count Itagaki again tried to c.xert his influence 
to re-form a United Party. J?ut though the \eteran 
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parts- leader succeeded in lessening the breach between 
the opposing factions, union was, for a time at least, out 
of the question. IMcssrs ( .i Kentaro, W'atanabe Kotaro, 
and their friends wished to revive the defunct Jifito, 
while members of the Paulo Club favoured the revival 
of the Aikokukoto , and so matters .stood towards the end 
of iSSq when ( 'saka became once more the centre of 
political activity. IMutual concc.ssion still proving un- 
attainable, and the mutual jealousies of the various leaders 
being found to be in the meantime insurmountable, those 
who still followed the banner of the old JiyTito, were 
.split up into three factions. In January 1890 the JiyTito 
wa.s agaui cstabli.shed in name,* and it was decided to 
ro-organi/e the Aikoku ko-td as a separate body under 
Count Itagaki. The latter luid fi.ved its opening 
ceremoin- for the 15th of April in the year just men- 
tioned ; but, meeting on tliat day, merely published its 
manifesto, thus lea\-ing the way open for reconciliation. 

Committee rei)resentative of the three factions was 
shorth- appointed t(j confer, IMessrs Kono, Itagaki, Sue- 
hiro, Inoue etc. representing the Daido Club ; Messrs 
Xi'hi_\-ania, Shioda, Ishida, etc., the Aiihokn koto] and 
IMessrs ( )i, Aral, etc., the rex ived //i7?A7. In the end 
the Ko-Pn Club ( Jjj Jif) was established, the Authorities 
receiving the requisite notice on the 17th, of June 1S90. 
In Kiusb.u a mo\-enient was set on foot again in April 
to foster a spirit of union and the v Kiushu Doshi Kioai 
an independent local organi/atlmi did much towards ac- 

1 hMueli itMikd 1 Iti. tlic Kx.'.ir.lZ. y. n‘7. led liy I )-i Kent.^ro and tlie 
h'kpn . 1 : Jj'ip- uiulcr Uic Icadcr'.liip of Kul'd\a--' i Kusiiu. 

h- iipTti de-she for \Mth all partic's of progre'^s,lve 

princijtk-. 
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complishing this object by the despatch of delegates to 
the north who interviewed and obtained promise-- of sup- 
port from Count Itagaki and others of the JiyTito, like- 
wise from the leaders of the ILaishinto. A basis for 
union was provisionally found. A Great IMeeting of 
those in favour of Union in Kiushu,* was held at Kago- 
shima on June 15. Delegates were once more despatch- 
ed to Tokid, who had interviews with leading men of 
all parties. The Kaiskinto also appeared likel\' to fall 
into line with the others. Sonre of the principal news- 
papers of the capital such as the Ilocln, Kokumin, Choya, 
Yoviiiiri, supported the scheme with enthusiasm. At 
that period, however, the attention of the public was oc- 
cupied with the first General election which took place 
from the ist, of July f 1890. The election resulted as 
follows — 


Independent 

6(j 

Daido ha\ 

5 ? 

Kaishbi to 

46 

Aikoku tbX 

35 

Hoshu to (Conservatives) 

Kiushu Shinipo to (an independent 

’ > 

local progressive organization)... 

2 1 

JiyTitd ;i; 

lO 

Ji-chi /d (Q Vp) 

17 


Kiluhu Du.'^hi Rens^u Tai-kwai.) 

j' The figures arc taken fi«>m the T’c.Z-^'.'hv s aIdcIi givt s 

them on the Authority of a ecitain ncw'.papcr at the time. 
that they coiuav the tiulh approximately. < j>uluicati nu gne a 

slight diffciAncc hut in tlie main smular compiiialiun. ft will he noticed 
that there is one lucinhei too many, the tt)tal heing 300. 
t Tchmging to the AT’-/;/ (Tiuh. 
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( )fficials 1 8 

Uncertain 2 

It "tt ill I'c -^uei'. trorn file above lur.v divided up the 
wirijiN racti.iiiN v.viv. T!ie Piii ij ha had the largest 
individual lep're.'Lnt.itiun, aftei the independents. 

^Vfter the eleclinns \\i.,rc i ver the t|ucstloa of union 
resumed it^ prominence- in view of the impotence of the 
iiiaii}' faction'' rep.re.'-v.nlcd in the Diet .should they 
remain independent of each other. The active Kiushu 
]Tf:i Kioai Mas d-terniincd not to let the matter rest 
and held a meeti'V; at h'ukaeika on the 20th, July 1890, 
with the cfojoct rd’ uniting all tlie parties of progre.ss, and 
riiice moie Sent roj re->entati\es to Tohib to assist their 
cau.se. 'I'he T-hc'c.i shichi shy kicui 'J'H f?) 

f. rilled in the sex'en provincos of the north East by the 
anidlpaniation of those of progres'ive \ ie\vs, likowLsc met 
at *\l.i'.a on tlie jdth and came to a decision in favour 
of iiiiioii. Tut while an impetus ivas thus being given to 
the mowmeiit in fa\’',>ur of the formation of a large 
popular p.irt)' from bo:h extremes of the Empire, the 
(lowrnment tlecniedi it ncce.ssary to prevent a reconcilia- 
livin whieh mivd'.t lead to their finding all political 
] arties rangvd ur,<l., r one banner in oppo.sition. Dn July 
iSpi) i-sued the Law of Public hleetings and 

I’l'lllical .\""ei.ili’ ns, Stai Kicai Sci-sha ho (Jjv jE 5 C 
i|ih iJ;l- b}' 'irlie'e 2'' of that law jiolitical parties ivere 
loibi'kleii uittc iTia to e-tabli.sli branch offices or to com- 
bine or C' iivsj„,!id v.ii.li other a-.s. 'ciation.s <.if a kindred 
n iliu'e, -\ sijdiden bl w was thus dealt to the hiipes of 
tile uni’ m; 'Is and it ii c.uce a (Uiestiou of what rvas neiw 
the [iii .p. r procedure t a be adi ptod. 'I'hc fiyuto and 
/) t; t.a: ,u .nce' <lecKkd. to (li^-,! Iw as a step 
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towards Union, the Aikokukoto being of the same mind, 
but dissolution not being in its case necessary as it had 
not been formally constituted. 

Conferences now took place between the representatives 
of the various paities which had just ceased to ha\’e a 
corporate existence and those which still retained their old 
constitution. On Augirst 12, a meeting was held at the 
house of Mr. Kawashima Jun (of Kagoshima) in Hira- 
kawachd Kbjimachi, Tokio, and attended b)' IMcssrs 
Naito Roitsu, Oi Kentaro, Nakae Tokusukc of the old 
JiyTtto ; INIcssrs Shimada, Takata Sanae, Kato IMasano- 
suke of the Kaishinto, INIessrs Hayashi, Kataoka, Sugita 
Teiichi, of the old Aikokukoto, ?\lessrs Kdno Hironaka, 
Suzuki Shoji, f)e Taku, of the Daido Club, and Alessrs 
Yamada Buho, IMatsuda IMasahisa and Kawashima lun 
of the old KiusJni Doshikioai. At the same time a Com- 
mittee of ton was appointed, including Kdno, to consult 
regarding the establishment of a new part)'. On August 
17, the Daido Club, who.se co-operation had from the 
first been doubtful, all at once changed its point of view 
and deciding to dissolve, became an ardent advocate of 
the views to which it had become converted. The zeal 
of the Kaishin-to towards alliance had by this time 
cooled, and differences with the Daido Club tended to 
increase the estrangement. -Vt a meeting held on 
August 25, which was attended by 13 members of the 
old Aikokukoto, 1 3 of the old Jiyato, 1 3 of the old Dai- 
do Club, 13 of the old KiTishh doshi kzoai, and by re- 
presentatives of the Gumma Kogi Kzoai and Kioto Kdyh 
Kzoai at the , Itago Kan Shilra, it was decided to form a 
party called the Rikken Jiyiito (Constitutional Liberal 
Party). On the 1 5th of September the ceremony of for- 
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mation took place. They declared themselves to ha\’e 
at heart liberal principles, • respect for the Imperial 
House, enlargement of popular rights, relaxation of Gov- 
ernmental interference in domestic matters, a repre- 
sentative system of GovernmeiiL, party cabinets and 
treaties of equality. 

A manifesto was issued in lo articles, proclaiming ; — 

1. That Government business should be rendered 
simple and expenditure curtailed. 

2 . *Vdjustment of naval and military preparations, 

3. Reform of the Educational S\'stem. 

4. Revision of the Law of Finance and careful super- 
vision of national revenue and expenditure. 

5. Reform of public del^t and of the system under which 
Government propert}’ was held. 

6. Revision of Ta.xation Laws and reduction of land 
tax. 

7. Reform of procedure for the protection of priv'ate 
undertakings. 

<S. Reform of Local Government and adjustment of 
Local Finances. 

9. Revision of all laws relating to speech, public 
meeting and political a.ssociation and abolition of 
the Peace Pre.ser\ati(.)n Regulations. 

10. Revision of the Law of the Houses and the elec- 
tion law. 

It is noteworthy that the question of party cabinets is 
now raised publicly in a iiKjst e.xpress manner. Brief!}', 
the other points amount to the reduction of Go\'ernment 
expenditure and ta.xation, more local '-elf Government 
and revision or abolition of laws calculated to restrict 
freedom, with alteration of Educational System. 
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The new association was not looked upon with favour 
by the ILaishinto who wished the expression ILaishin, “ re- 
form," which helped to form their style and title, used in 
naming the new amalgamated party. In the end therefore 
its members decided definitely to hold aloof from union. 

The independent members of the Diet after consider- 
able negotiation and discussion resolved on August 20, 
upon the formation of their own party which they named 
the Taisci Kioai (party of great accomplishments) (3^ ^ 
hlessrs hlotoda Hajime, Yoshino Seikei, Oyagi 
Kiichiro and Sugiura Juzo, IMasuda Shigeyuki, Naka- 
mura Yaroku belonged to it. This party may be I'c- 
garded as the successor of the Rikken-teisci-kioai and the 
predecessor of tlic ILokumin Kiokioai and Teikoku to. It 
was from the first inclined to support the Government 
and soon openly took its part. According to the public 
declaration, the Taisei IP.oai was to preserve a moderate 
attitude, being biassed in no direction. Reasoning con- 
servatism was practically its motto. 

But another and entirely separate association saw the 
light a few months later. Some of the followers of 
Count Got 5 , members of the Xiehiyj kzoai ( [J 
just started by (Inagaki Shimesu and 14 others), of the 
Ge)iydsha frt) of I'ukuoka the Posei kzoai (IPJ 

■^) of Saga and of associations at Kumamoto, ()ita, 
iMiyagi, Nagasaki, met at the nyukwan, Asakusa, Tokio, 
on November i, 1890, and decided to establish the 
Kokuinin Jiylito E 0 lil National Liberal Part}'. 
The opening ceremony took place on December 21, 
when hir. Yoshitla Masaharu delivered an address. The 
programme laiil down was (i.) I'.xjransion of the Navy, 
(2.) Reduction of National Lxpenditure, (3) Reduction of 
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Land Tax, (4.) Amendment of Law of Conscription. The 
Kohiiinin Jiyiito was regarded with disfa\'our both by the 
Kikken Jiyiito and by the Kaishinto, and it ^vas ne\’cr a 
particularly powerful body. 

The Genro-In having with the establishment, of the 
House of Peers and the House of Representatives ceased 
to ha\'e a raison (Litre and was abolished on the 20th of 
October 1890. 

The long expected opening of the Diet took place on 
November 2u, 1S90. At the ceremony which marked 
the occasion His hlajesty announced, in a speech which 
he read, that all institutions relating to internal administ- 
ration c.'t-ibli.shcd .since his acces.sion to the throne had 
been brought to a condition approaclrng completeness. 
It was hoped to e.xtend the scope of these measures and 
to reap good fruit from the working of the Constitution. 

In the House of Peers there were 252 members 
vl/. : — 


Imperial Princes 

... 10 

Princes 

... 10 

IMarejuises 

... 21 

Counts 

... 15 

\'iscounts 

... 70 

Barons 

... 20 

Highest ta.x[3ayers ... 

... 45 

V Imperial Xominces 

... 61 


252 

the An, VCa,, ( 


t Sckcled fiDin the Court Couiicillor- (;; i. the old mcniheis of tlie 

(2- , the I,e”i^l,itL\e ]!uic.ui .;2t, the ]‘ie-ideiit and I’lofe^^oia of 
the Iiiipeii.'.l I'uiNCi^ity |6i, Vano.i., ( I kpartniLnl^ f lo), the 
re^t fioin ainont; the jiratplc, (Jitgv .W'jc/iCy 
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The membership of the Lower House under the old 
election law was 300. In the election for President of 
the Lower House House, the Jiyiito with the factions 
supporting them showed that they were in a compact 
majority. Air. Nakajima Nobuyuki (of Kochi), their 
candidate, being successful. For Vice-President Air. Isuda 
Alainichi, (a celebrated student of Law, who was at one 
time a Judge, and a member of the Senate) belonging to 
the Taisei kzeai obtained election. Now, for the first 
time, political parties had the opportunit)' they had so 
long souglit of confronting the clan statesmen in a place 
v/here they were more or less at liberty to speak their 
minds. Nor was it long before they came to logger- 
heads with the government. The fight began, as it has 
so often done since then, over money matters. Reduc- 
tion of the land tax and of .salaries was demanded. The 
JiyiiD and the Kaishinto were found side b\- side in op- 
position, while the Taiscikioai made common cause with 
the Government. A dispute also arose over the condi- 
tion to which it was proposed to bring naval and mili- 
tary' preparations. The Jiyiito, howev'er, was rent in two 
by wrangles, as often before and subsequently. Suchiro 
Shigeyasu and Inouc Kakugoro, who wore noted for their 
independence of mind, were expelled from the party, and 
( )e Taku (son in law of Count Goto), Takenouchi, Su- 
zuki and others seceded. Twenty-nine of the old Aiko- 
knsha members, including Messrs Kataoka, Hayashi, 
Ueki and others warm supporters of Count Itagaki, 
separated from the party on P'ebruary 24, 1891 ; and 

Itagaki himself followed their example on the 26th after 
fruitless efforts had been made to smooth matters over, 
owing to the disorganized state of the party, giving, as 
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his reason that he had no part in their counsels. As 
regards the difference vritli the Government, a com- 
promise was effected by a leduction of several millie>n 
V'-)i from the estimates. From the subsequent action of 
the parties, and of the JiyJitd in particular, it would 
appear that their opposition was actuated more b\' a de- 
sire to place obstacles in the way of the clan Govern- 
ment than by any fixed principles. They ga\-c way, 
however, before matters reached a climax lest the first 
Session ijf the Diet should be brought to a sudden and 
untimel}' end. So the first united attack in the Diet 
upijn the Government made b\' the combined forces of 
the JiyJitti and KaUiiiitd resulted in the main in a vic- 
tor\' for the former. 

It was \'eiy e\’ident that a reorganization of the JiyTito 
was ncccssaiy and steps were immediately taken towards 
that end. Itagaki did not keep apart long, and at a 
meeting hold at ftsaka on INIarch 24, 1S91, he was 
elected Vresident and the words Rikkcn were erased 
from the part\- name, which once again became the 
Jivuto. A de’claiation was is.su-.d on .May 29, in which 
the ]jrogramme was .set forth ti.i be (i.) Domestic Gov- 
ernment to be ba.sed on Local Self Gm-ernment, (2.) 
Good faith and frieni.llines.s to be the chief aim in foreign 
affair'-, (y) Xaval and military preparations to be on a 
defensis’e basis, (4.) Financi.d retrenchment suited to 
national resources. (D I’n.tertiiais to be chiefly along 
lines tending to tlie public advantage, f) I'leedom of 
Fducation, (7) Strengthening tiie Im' 'pendence of the 
Judicial}-, (8) Facilitation of Communication, (q) ]C\ten- 
sion of the powers of the legislalie'e. 

The JiyJitd then devoted its attention to perfecting its 
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organization and extending its influence. Count Itagaki 
started shortly afterwards on a tour to the Xorth-East 
and delegates were sent to the west. 

An important organization appeared in iNIarch 1S91 
called the Kiodj (Union) Club ( Jh Ifl] {ft bH ) which 
was originated by IMessrs Inoue, Suehiro, ( 'c and Sue- 
matsii. Its component parts came from the Taisci kioai, 
Kokuuiin Jiyi/fj, Jichito and Kumamoto Kokkcuto. The 
Club was composed of members of the Diet r\ ho were 
to take steps for the national progress and the promo- 
tion of intercourse between its members. It was meant 
to be a support to the Gowrnment and steps were 
taken to influence popular feeling in its favour by a 
campaign throughout the country. 

^Yttempts were again set on foot which resulted in a 
rapprochement between the JiyTitd and Kaisliinto. The 
indefatigable KiTtshu Club in the carK- Autumn met to 
endeavour to promote union of parties and Itagaki on 
his return from his tour in the X K. paid a \'i,sit on 
November <S, to ( )kuma. In the end, Count ( )kuma 
gave up his post as Priv}' Councillor on the i.'’ih, and a 
large meeting was held on the 17th at the > '\'ukwan, 
Asakusa, attended b\' members of the 1 )iet rejnesentati\’e 
of the {72), Kaisliinto (37). Unattached (e;), in- 

cluding Taiscikioai ( e), and joint action for th ; purpose 
of presenting a united front to the (hrvernment was de- 
cided upon When the Diet met for the seCi'iid time, 
X'ovember 21 , iSpi. the lluilget was agrun selected as 
the p('int of attack and the bills tor the establishment of 
the Iron I'oundrs', f r the construction of meii-ot-war, lor 
the state par'inent of Prison U.xpenditure and for the 
state purchase of private railways, — all of r\hicii, e.xccpt- 
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in^ tile la.st, have by now been passed — were thrown out. 
The nature of the attack showed that the opposition was 
in the main capti'-us and the co-operation between the 
parties lear iny no immediate hope of amicable arrange- 
ment, the Giiverninent ordered the Diet to dissolve on 
the 2b, December 1S91, somewhat to the surprise and 
dismay of the allied opposition (consisting of the five 
bodic,s, the JivTito, Jiyii Club, Kaishinto Toinoe Club and 
Poknritsu Club This was the first but by no means 
the last instance of compulsory dissolution. 

The Taisen Kzoai tiissolved on the date mentioned, be- 
cause the majorit}' of the party had ceased to support 
the Government, and because of the impending elections. 
The Jiyei Club returned to the JiyTito and issued an appeal 
to the public e.xplanatory of its attitude towards the 
Government and inviting the people to judge of its efforts 
to la\' a solid foundation for constitutional Government. 
The second General Election was held from February 
15, 1892, and was the occasion of many scenes of 

turbulence in all parts of the country, particularly in 
Kochi I’refecture no few jiersons (several hundreds) being 
wounded and even killed in local disturbances. By the 
people the Government were accused bitterly of inter- 
ference in the elections, and this cry was taken up 
strongly and useel as an instrument wherewith to recom- 
mence tlic struggle with the Government on the re-open- 
ing of the 1 )iet. 

The oppo'.iti'.n parties assisted each other at the [rolls 
and their elected canditates were classed by .scrmc new's- 
[)a[)ers iimler the general a[)[)elIation of the popular party 
Miii-t'i ( jie M). We also see that on the other hand 
there '\as a distinct |)arty o[)enly taking the side of the 
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Government, which was termed the Ri-to ^). The 
result of the General Election was : — 

Jiyuto 100 

Kaishinto 40 

Govt. Party (Old Paisei kivai etc.) iio 

Unattached (including supporters of the 

United Parties and Govt, supporters). ... 05 

The United Parties consequently counted a majority. 
After previous separate gathering, they held a joint 
meeting on May t, 1S92, to prepare for the extra- 
ordinary Session of the Diet (Session No. 3 ) which was 
to begin ne.xt day. Hoslii Toru was elected Pre.sident 
of the Low’er House on the 2nd and Sone Arasuke, 
now Baron and at present Mini.ster of l-'lnance, Vice- 
President. 

On the 14th the motion that the Government was re- 
sponsible h)!' interference in the late elections passed the 
House of Representatives, an address to the throne on 
the same subject having been rejected two days before. 
The \-iolence of the attaclc made upon the Government 
induced the latter on the i6tli to siuspend the session 
for seven days. There was a great commotion and the 
fear lost misguided adherents of the ojrposition parties 
might cany the attack beyond the limits of verbal war- 
fare led to a large number of Sbshi and of sympathize i s 
with the opposition outside of the House, being ordered 
to leave the capital under the Peace Presentation Law^ 
on IMay 21. The attack made upon Takata Sanae, of 
the Youiiuri Shiinbun and a prominent member of the 
Kaishinto, caused a fresh order for 39 soshi of p'ukuoka 
Prefecture to leave the capital on the 30th. These were 
indeed troublou.s time-i. On the re-assembling of the 
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members uii the 41st the Lower House erased the Irx- 
peneliture upon iiieii-ot-war and a Steel hactory and the 
expenditure in cunnectioii with the subject of the in\esti- 
yatiun of Earthquakes. The Lpper House manitesterl 
hat has since come to be recognized as its habitual at- 
titude tiiward-- tile financial wishes of the other chamber 
b}- pissnipth' restoring these items. The usual com- 
promise teas resorted to, the first item being disallowed, 
the second passed. 

Tc) meet the growing power of the oppo.sition the 
Government Association called tlie Kokiuhin ]\i'>kzaa: ( [^ 
E (Xationalist Society), successor to the lai^ci- 

kiaai. wd' pi'ojecled, Messrs Watanabe Kbki, Sone, 
Tsuda etc. took a leading part in the work. A meeting 
for organization was lield on June 10, 1S91. 

Man.juis Saigo '' and \hscount Shinagawa resigned 
titeir iifficial positions a- l'ri\-y Councillors in order to 
be able to become Trcsident and \’ico-Prcsident respec- 
tively. The alliance with the Government, however, did 
not last long. 

On August 8, 1892 a new Calrinet came into power, 
headed b\’ ltd, and thev took up an attitude of neu- 
tralit}' towards the Koknutin KPhuni. f)n Xo\'ember 
10, a general meeting v. as held at which the rules of 
the party and the i)olic>' weiv [lublished. ISut from then 
the number of its adherents in the i )iet fell off con- 
siderably. 

I'owards the end of 1892 the Doinci Club was in- 
.stituted being composed ot old members, of the 'Jaisci- 
hiaai and unattached members, including IMcssi's Kusu- 


fllun C“UiitJ. 
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mot'i !Masataka, Nakamura Yaroku,* Kawashima Jun, 
Su7.u]^i Juen. 

The 4th Session of the Diet was approaching and 
there were premonitory signs that it would not fail to 
be a stormy one. It met on November 2;, 1892. On 
Januai'}' 17, 1893 the Lower House suspended its sit- 
ting.^ fur five dar’s of its own accord after having vainl)' 
endeax’oured to persuade the Government to alter their 
budgetar\- proposals for the financial year 1893-94, 
which were under examination. Thi.s was done with the 
avowed object of affording the Authorities time for re- 
flection. joint motion impeaching tlie Gijvernmcnt 
was about to be brought in b}’ Messrs Kdno Hironaka 
of the Jn’i/td, Inukai Ki of the Kaishinto and Suzuki 
Juen of the Ddnici Kioai when an Imperial order was 
received proroguing the House fiir 15 days. On its re- 
opening on FebruaiA' 7, an address to the llironc with 
reference to the Budget, complaining of the action of 
the ^Ministers of State, was passed. A petition was pre- 
sented to the Empercir l)y Mr. Ilirshi Torn, as Bro-sident, 
representing the House, on the 8th and His Majesty 
promised to give it his attention. 'I'he solution of the 
problem came on the lOth wh.en tire Kmperor issued an 
ortler furnishing v three luindred tiiou.'and yen from the 
l’ri\’\' I’urse tiawards the expenditure in connection with 
the building of men-rif-war, and proriding tliat one tenth 
should be deducted similarh' from all official salaries, 
excepting, such as might be speciall}' exempted, far six 
r ears for the same purpose. Thus the crisis was at an 

'■ \n\N «'! 1 Ukiirilva pH. fvclui-b 

f ( )inj Until Ilf ilic .HiiuLil lixtil foi Pk Ckpcnililiiu of 

lllC flHlAlKll ILiU-t-llolil IX-JLirlllM-Ill. 
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end, and the Iniperial Gift was welcomed by an out- 
burst of loyal enthusiasm by the people. For their part 
the Government promised to effect retrenchment as far 
as possible in future, to reform the executive, reduce ex- 
penditure and introduce radical reforms into the navy. 

This session was also remarkable for the passing of 
the amendment of the Law of Public IMeetings and As- 
sociations whereby a much larger measure of liberty of 
public meeting was secured anti the rights of political 
associations were considerably extended. These reforms 
the Representatives had been endeavouring to bring 
about for three sessions. Taking advantage of the revi- 
.sion of the law referred to, the various parties set about 
the creation of branches in the Provinces, and prepared 
in other ways to build up their .strength. Combinations 
of political parties were however still forbidden, the 
Cabinet fearing to make this further concession in the 
e.xisting state of public feeling. 

Later in 1893 the Government issueil, according to 
promise, the reforms in the navy and in official organi- 
zation of Go\-ernmcnt, the forniei in May and the latter 
in October. The Reforms were not deemed satisfactory, 
more particularly by the Progressionists. As was pointed 
tnit b}' the Mainklii Shimhun at the time, they merely 
amounted to a certain reduction in expenditure. W'hat 
was required was radical re-organization of the administ- 
rative sy.'.tem and a change fn.)m the Government of the 
dans to the Government of the people. 

In connection with the problem of Treaty Revision the 
matter of m’x._di Re.iiJence had become a burning ques- 
tion on the close of the Diet. There had come into ex- 
istence in 1S92 the Joyakn ILaisci Kcnkiit Kwai (of Mr. 
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Ilosiii and others) the Xaiclii Zakkio Kokin Kzoai (of 
IMessrs jMotoda, (hi others) and the Zakkio MonJai Ken- 
kill Kioai. 

In October 1893 a conservative party called the Dai Xip- 
pon KDkioai [J Japan Society, was formed 

with opposition to mixed residence as its stand.ird. 

The co-operation between the fiyuto and the Kaishinto 
which had at the last session of the Diet been bruuydit 
to bear against the Government, soon ceased. 

In January 1893 Mr. Ih.)shi Torn delivered one of his 
Well remembered speeches in Tokio in which he declar- 
ed that the ainrs of the two parties were dix'eryent and 
that there could be no sympathy betwa’CTi theiis. Thi.s 
led to mutual recrimination, Mr. Shiinada and other.s 
takino up the cudgels for the Kaishinto. I'lie oryans of 
the two parties also differed as t, 1 the results of the 
session of the Diet durin;4 wliich they had stciod side by 
side and the breach widened. but it was not only be- 
teen his own part)' and outsideis that Mr. 1 loshi was in- 
strumental in creating bad feeling. In the Jiyhto also lie 
Sowed the seeds of dissension His unpopularity grew' 
owing owing to the Soma and other affairs in which his 
conduct was subjected to much ciiticism, and in the end 
he himself withdrew his name f.ir a time from its mem- 
bershi[) On December z, 1893 some of the Liberals 
hostile to Iloshi and not adverse to an understanding 
with the rrogressionists, including (Messrs Ilaseba Junkb, 
(representative cif Kagoshima) Kikuchi Kuro ( representa- 
ti\e of Aomori'), Kobayashi Knsuc) ( reprentative el' Oka- 
yama) secedeel, and ranged themselves togetlu r under 
the name of the Doshi Club. They received a warm 
welcome fnim the l’rogres-,ionists. 
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The 5th Session commenced Xovember 25, 1S93 and 
the Government found themselves face to face with a 
disorganized opposition. The Progre.ssionists and tlieir 
allies, the Domci Club, the Doshi Club, the Kokiimin 
Kiokioai and the Dai Xippofi Kiokioai turned their un- 
friendly attention to Mr. Hoshi at first lather than to the 
Government and succeeded in having him expelled from 
the Housc of Representatives. Mr. Kusumoto was elected 
President in his place and i\Ir. Abei Iwane became Vice- 
President. After getting rid of the late President, the 
parties in the Diet were able to give all their mind to 
finding fault with the actions of the Government. Repro- 
■sentation.s with reference to the strict enforcement of the 
treaties and concerning the Cltishinia Ravenna case ap- 
peared to the Authorities to be of such a nature as to 
call for the prorogation of the House. The session was 
accordingly suspended for ten days from the 19th of 
Hecember ; but as the members were found to be in no 
more conciliatory mood on its reassembling, suspension 
for fourteen days more was then ordered. On the 30th, 
however, the House of Rcpre.sentativ'o.s was dissoK'ed. 

hlarch i, 1894 was the time of the 3rd General Pllec- 
tion. It resulted as follows ; — 

fiyiito 120 

Kaishintb Go 

Kokmnin .Seislia {Kok/i'nin KtCikvai) 35 

Doshi Scisha 24 

Domci Seislia 18 

Scimuchbsha 5 

Dai Alppon Kiokioai 8 

Unattached and uncertain 30 

'\\\^ Jiyiiib still continued antago^i■^tic to the Kaishintb 
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and their allies, styled commonly the Roppa * six 

factions. An inclination to take the side of the Govern- 
ment was obseiwable on the part of the Jiyuto, while the 
others remained bitterly hostile and showered abuse upon 
their quondam friends for their desertion. Ploshi Toru 
returned to his own party on IMay 4. With regard to their 
political opponents, the Dos/ii Club amalgamated with 
the Iknici Club, forming the LPudo Club. This again 
was transformed into the Rikkon Kakushintd M ^ 

Constitutional Reform Party, on IMay 3, 1894. The 
leading spirits were Ku.sumoto Wasataka, Kawashima 
Jun, Suzuki Juen, Xakamura Yaroku, Kodokokan, Tlhi- 
gashi Gitetsu. The IPaiskinto succeeded in forming a 
coalition of \’arious leading newspapers Llochi, Chtto, 
Xippon, Youiiiiri, Pfainiclii, Skin Choya, largely through 
the efforts of IMr. Tokutomi lichiru of the Xokmnin 
ShUnbnn. Tliis combination was regarded by its friends 
as sounding the death knell of clan Government, by the 
Jiyuto as an attempt to retard their own growing in- 
fluence. On April 22, 1894 Messrs Inukai and Takeno- 
uchi of the Ckugokti Shimpo to, Sasa Tumolu.sa and 
Ooka Ikuzb of the Kokiunin Kiokzoai, Shudb Rikuzb and 
Takaki Seinen of the Ikaishinto, Suzuki Jiien, 1 >higashi 
Gitetsu, Kodo Kokan of the Kodo Club, Ab,i Iwane, 
Komuchi Tomotsunc, ( )i Kentard, W'akabara Kanzui, of 
the Dai Xippon KiDkzoai, Visc!,>unts Shimazu, Tani and 
Soga of the Peers, and United Xew.-.paper editors, such 
as Suehiro Shige\-a.su of the Choya, Kuga rtlinoru of the 
Xippon, Tokutomi lichiro of the Kokiunin, Koizuka of the 

Cliil*, P'nct CUil», A'oi'ii/tiiu A/T-xrc'//, Sc''Uiifc-iosd Ici. 

Pai XiJ'pcit KickwiU. 
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iMiii)iL]ii, ^\ilh C'haslu Sahei of the llaknbnnska, etc., 
met at the ]\Iaple Club, Shiba, in elcmonbti'ation of their 
desire fur a national union of paities against clan Gov- 
\’ernment. In ]\Ia\' further meetings were held ol those 
in synipath}' with the movement and resolutions Avere 
passed in favour of responsible cabinets and a strong for- 
eign policy. 

The 6th Session of the Diet assembling Alay 12, 1894 
in a way met with a repetition of the experience of its 
predecessor. ^-\ttacks upon the Cabinet for its foreign and 
domestic policy brought about a dissolution on June 2. 

Now we come to one of the most crucial periods in 
the history of Japan. War with China was declared on 
the 1st of August 1S94, and the .stern realities of a for- 
eign struggle put a stop to domestic jealousies and con- 
flicts, and united the whole nation. Activity was directed 
from home politics to foreign affairs and the result was 
that the cabinet had a comparatively free hand in dealing 
with the difficulties comfronting it, and in the end 
proved of longer duration than any other cabinet which 
went before or followed. 

The parties soon showed their determination that party 
strife should not inteiferc with national needs and that 
the country must present a united front to the enemy 
and took steps to show themselves in absolute accord 
with the Ciow'rnment on the subject. 

The announcement of the solution of the wxary pro- 
blem of Treaty Revi-.ion being in sight owing to tl e 
signature of the jiVnglo-Japanese Treaty on July 16, 1894 
aUo removed a great cause of ijuarrel between the Go\’- 
ernment and the party men. 

The 4th General election took [)lace on .September l, 
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1894. The result was unfavourable to the Jiyiita, the re- 
turns being as follows ; — 

Jiyiito 

Ivaisliinto 

Kaktishintb 

Kokin nin Ixiokivai 

Zaisci I\akiishin-kioai 

Chugoku Shimfotb 

Unattached (strong party) .. 

,, (moderate) 

A Declaration was made in October by the Jiyiito to 
the effect that in spite of many points of divergence of 
opinion, the Government might count upon their sup[)oit 
and the other parties changed their attitude of (^ppo^'i- 
tion. So the 7th Session of the Diet, an extraordinary 
one, which was opened, at Hiroshima, October 15, 1894, 
Kusumoto be'ng rresident and Shimada, Vicc-Pro.sident , 
of the House of Re[)resentatives, was remaiTable for its 
unanimity. R}' a unanimous vote on ('tctriber 20, extra- 
ordinary military expenditure to the amount of one 
hundred and fifty' millions of yen was sanctioned. 

The war still continuing, the Stli Session of the Diet 
was likewise characterized by' absence of strife and a 
determination to cany through the weighty business on 
hand. It was called on December 22, 1894 in Tokio 
and closed formally' on the 27th of the following IMarch. 
On IMarch 20, 1895 the Treaty' providing for a cessation 
of hostilities was concluded and on April 17, the war 
with China, which had raised the position of Japan to a 
high place among the nations, came to an end. 

The attitude of the Jiyiito towards the Government 
now showed signs of continued impro\ ement o\\ ing to 


47 

40 

35 

4 

4 

25 
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their support eif the post bcUnin proj^ramine, and the 
transfer of i\Ir. HO'-hi Tdru to Koiua, as Adv’iser to the 
Peninsular Government, took out ( f the \va\- a man 
likely to hinder an understanding between the p:irt\' and 
those in porver. 13 y decrees the chanyed position taken 
up by the JiyYiD iiianifested itself more and more. 

In slay i8p5 tlieir manifesto proclaimed that the\' 
rvould not needlessly attack the Government, thrjuyh it 
was exhorted to carefulness 

On July 17, 1895 a meeting of parliamentaia- members 
of the Jiyitfj was held and the new jilatform of tlie party 
was determined as fjllows ; — 

1. The pait>' was absoluteh’ o[)po.sed to non-con- 
slitutional methods, bearing in mind the Imperial 
dj'ires regarding the Constitution, and would labour 
for the perfect completion of a Constitutional form 
cif Gor'ernment. 

2. Japan must m'lt oe content with the thought th;it 
she ^\■as the onl\’ strong Power in the I'.ast, but 
must take her place am(.)ng the Powers and along 
with them preserr'e the i>eace oi the world. '1 he 
party should devote itself to the tsisi.. 

3. Reform and Expansion of the na\pv and at the 
same time increa.-e and perfection o' the arm\' to 
be aimed at. 

4. Plncouragemcnt -nd develo[)ment of navigation, 
commerce, colonization, agriculture, industry, etc., 
to be laboured for. 

5. Although the party had it,s own ideas about sources 
of revenue, financial matters to be entrusted as far 
as might be to the .\uthorities and sanction or re- 
fusal to be given to them after due consideration. 
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0. By restriction of ncedlc-js expeiiditiirc, national 
finances to be placed on a secure basis. 

7. The Retrocession ol the IJaotung peninsula was 
indeed regrettable, but this was certainly not the 
time for quarrelling, and thereby erring in great 
matters of state, but plans for the future were 
urgenth' required, so the party would labour for 
public rather than private ends in company with 
those of identical aims, in accordance with the 
dictates ol true patriotism. 

8. Korean independence to be placed on a firm 
foundation, its future necessitating much anxiet)’. 

Here we have more than the platitudes we have been 
accu.stonied to expect from [lolitical parties in Japan. 
Distinct issues are to be found .set forth and we can see 
clearly what the partv h;i\-e in their mind. 

A further dccLiration was issued on Xowmiber 22, 
notifying that an undei standing had been come to with 
the Government \\'ith whom the Jiyiito wijuld work to- 
gether in future. 

Both declarations wore confirmed at a General [Meeting 
held on December 15. 

The antagonism felt by the six factions towards the 
Jiyiito was accentuated b}' its becoming for the time be- 
ing a quasi Go\-ernment party. By them official action 
was regardetl with a much less lenient ewe On June 
1 5 members of the kaishiiilo, Kokiiiniii k'likzoai, k'ahu- 
shinto Ciiiiyokn Shiiupoto Zaisci Kakushin Kzoai, C/iiio 
Jitsuyij Kzoai met at the -\tago Kwan, and constituted 
themseh’es an association of political fiieiids in s\-mpathy 
with each other, Sciy’i \'iishi Kzoai [JX 'iLL ff fiLs with 
a \ iew' to fixing Governmental responsibility for the re- 
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trocessioii of the Liaotung peninsula at the inx itation of 
Russia, France and Germany. Some few of the Jiylito 
members joined themsclees to this company. From the 
various allied groups opposed to the Government the 
Dbslii I\:oai ( Jp] was formed and it drew up a 

statesment in 1 3 articles which was agreed to on Sept- 
ember 9, setting forth its principles. Thus great activity 
was displa\'ed in the endeav'our to fix the responsibility 
upon the Cabinet for what was deemed to be a national 
disgrace. 

(da December 25, 1895 commenced the 9th session of 
the Diet, and the opponents of the Government lost no 
time in seizing the opportunity they had been impatiently 
waiting for. A bill of impeachment was introduced into 
the House of Representatives C)n January 9, 1S9G, but 
wa> rejected by 170 to 103 \-otes. The impotence of 
the opposition was thus at once manifested and made 
more apparent than ever the need for strengthening the 
bonds of union On the same da)' supporters of the 
anti-Government parties held a meeting at the LLbyTi 
Kiean. The k'aknshintb made up their minds on the 
iGth to despatch delegates to approach the several fac- 
tions with the aim of amalgamathrn. At a iMecting held 
at the Imperial Hotel, Tohio, on January 18 union of 
partie-, ir.imical tf> the Jiyntb under a new name was de- 
cided upon. The Kohiniin Kidkioai, however, which, 
originall)' founded as an official support, had for some 
time cooperated heartil)- in bitter opposition, had recently 
showed r'acillation and a desire to hold back. So on 
the 19th its parliamentary re[)resentativcs declined to have 
anything t<j do with the scheme for uniting. At the 
same time they renewed the attack upon the Govern- 
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nient by bringing in a motion of want of confidence on 
Febriiaiy 15. a step which led to the suspen-^ion of the 
session for ten days. During the interval A'iscount Slii- 
ivigawa exerted his influence with hi.s party, successfully, 
to induce them to neiderate their zeal ; and em the re- 
assembling of the ( haniber the motion was withdrawn. 
The ninth session of die Diet therefore presented a con- 
tinuous record of deRat fur the “strong forefign policy ’ 
side. 

The movement to\\.irds union went on rapidly, Alessrs 
luiikai, (tzaki, Taguchi, Shimada, Snehiro, Ta.ketomi, 
Takata Sanae, Takeuchi and others evincing active in- 
terest in it. (’.')n the 20th of February a resolution was 
pa.ssotl at a meeting iield at the Kinki Kwan, Kanda, in 
fa\'our of the dissolution of all popular parties and the 
formation of one large political association, for the pur- 
pose of effecting a change of Cabinet and the taking of 
office by rc.sponsible iMinisters. The result was that the 
Shinipotj Progressive Party, was actually con- 

stituted on March t. It was an amalgamation of the 
h’aishinto, of which it counted fifty one adherents in the 
Mouse of Representatives, the h'ahushinto, with thirty 
three parliamentary representatives, the Otc Club, six, 
Chugokit Shimpoto, five, the Zaisci Kakitshin Kzoai, with 
three, and also had in its ranks five independent mem- 
bers. Their principles were set forth to be progress, the 
upholding of the dignity of the Imperial House and en- 
largement of the happiness and light.s of the people. 

Nor did their declaration differ much, except in the 
matter of insistence uiion cabinet respon.sibility from most 
of the public utterances of all paities from the time of 
their inception. They demanded (i.) Reform of Admin- 
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istratix'c abuses and the establishment of responsible 
cabinets, (2.) reform of foreign policy and extension of 
national rights, (3.) adjustment of the finances and de- 
velopment of the undertakings of the people. 

By virtue of the understanding which then existed be- 
tween the Government and the JiyJito, the post-bellum 
programme was sanctioned and military and naval ex- 
pansion was taken up. The 9th Session of the Diet 
was a memorable one and many projects of the highest 
importance were set on foot at that time. 

In reward for the support of his party Itagaki was 
on .iXpril 14, 1896 admitted into the cabinet as Min- 
ister for Home affairs. Mr. Hoshi Torn went as En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States. 

Xot to be outdone by the Jiyuto in the struggle for 
influence in the Councils of the .State, the Shinipoto 
came to an understanding with some of the Satsuma 
Statesmen. 

On the resignation of the Ito ministry the Matsukata- 
Okuma cabinet came into power. 

The two great cries at the time were Jinsai Toyo 
(selection of men of talent) and Giosei Seiri (administra- 
tive adjustment), and party influence was found useful 
in helping candidates for office. 

The Shinipoto held a large meeting on November i, 
and announced that the policy of the Government did 
not differ greatly from that of themselves and that they 
would try to sec it carried out. In case of failure on 
the part of the Government to give effect to it, they 
would be found in active opposition. 

The loth Session of the Diet opened on 22 Decern- 
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ber, 1896 and the new party showed their strength in 
the House of Representatives by electing ]\Ir. Hato- 
yama Kazuo to succeed Mr. Kusumoto, upon whom the 
title of Baron had been conferred, as President of the 
Chamber. 

The period during whicli the Shimpoto took sides 
with the Government proved a time of trouble and 
disunion for the JiyTdo. In January 1897 ^ tendency 
to split up into small factions was manifested. Shigeno 
Kenjiro and si.v others left and grouped them.selves to- 
gether under the appellation of the Teiyu Club (T M)- 
On February 28, the Shinjiyuto, (new JiyTito) was formed 
by deserters from the JiyJito. Many were the defect- 
tions from the old party about this time and they com- 
prised Kono Hironaka. Count Itagaki himself resigned 
his position as President on March 19. Bando Kangoro 
and 8 others formed the Xichiyo Kwai (HI® The 
KokuDiin Kidkzoai also e.xperienced losses in January, 
Mes.srs Sasaki Shbzo and si.x others leaving to start 

the Kokiunin Club. Then the business men, of whom 
more and more is being heard in political matters, in- 
cluding Messrs Ban Naosuke, Matsumoto Jutaro, Kimura 
Seitarb, Ozaka Zennosuke, and Hara Zenzaburo, originat- 
ed the Doshi Club (fp] To give an idea of the 

various factions as represented in the Diet earl}" in 1897 
the Jinunin published the following figures : — 

Jiyido 88 

ShiinpotJ 96 

Kokuutin Kiokwai 25 

Gi-in Club 21 

Doshi “ 21 
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Shin JiyiiD 9 

Xichiyjkioai 9 

Koknniin CUib S 

Kakttshin “ 5 

Unattached 7 

-99 

(which Lave-; cne member unaccounted fur). 

With the Autumn of 1897, ho vcver, the c|ue.ation of 
iacrea.'-in^' the taxation and, iii paiticular, the land tax, 
became a pixat point at issue between the Go\’ernment 
and the partied. Tlie Sliinipoto csuecidly took up a re- 
solute stand against taxation, which led in the end to the 
.severance of cr’iincction between tli.it paitv' and the Gov- 
ernment. 

( )n October 22, U’97 th.c S/iinipon pa.sscd the follow- 
ing rescilution under four heads, ci"ing for ; — 

1. I'he rcmor’al of discordant elements from the 
C.ibinet and their replacciuent b)' members of 
identical sympathies, to render that Body strong 
and united.'^ 

2. Revision of the Budget. Restriction of non-urgent 
expenditure. 

3. Alteration of policy in the Government of Formosa, 
ami ixform of administr tive abuses there. 

4. Rifirm of noii'Con.stitutional acts and perfecting ot 
the working of constitutional (fovernment. 

( 9 ii the 28th the Bremier replied in a memorandum to 
the effect that outside interference would not be permitted 

* Acc -jiar. accouiiU the) al-so «le-siie«l that puiii^hiiiciit slioultl 

h'j nvi l'» the Prc'i-l'UJt of the IJobkI <>t Audit f-r hi-j alleged 

ill 1'. lit' .il • r 111'- irilr I ' 
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in the appointment or removal of Cabinet Alinisters or 
with regard to the conduct of the administration. 

On the 31st of October at a meeting- of the Standing 
Committee, the Shinipoto decided, as the result of their 
Jiegotiations -with Count iVIatsukata, that the Gov'eniment 
had no real intention of fulfilling their pledges, judging 
by their action in the past, and that they would decline 
to continue to work hand in hand with them. The 
officials who had obtained their posts as party nien, 
chosen from the ranks of the Shinipoto, gave them up 
in Nov'cmber, and Count Okuma resigned the portfolio of 
Agriculture and Commerce on tlie plh of the same month. 

Opposition to the Government likewise tended to le- 
unite the oft>hoots of the JiyJito, and the * Koilo Kioai 
was formed by the fusion of the Shin Jiyuto, Kokuniin 
Club and C/riritsn Club under tlie leadership of Viscount 
Takashinia. 

Thi.s feeling of antagonism to the ta.xation measures of 
the Cabinet .■'pread, and the representatives of the Kokn- 
niin Kidkioai called upon the Premier in Xovember to 
resign. Both the Shinipoto and Jiylitj pas.sed resolutions 
of want of confidence in December. 

Other Associations such as the Jitsugio doshi Club also 
showed openly their intention to attack the Government. 

Thus the prospect of a quiet iith Session was remote. 
The Diet was summoned on December 21, 1897. On 
the 24th the Government introduced Bills providing for 
increased taxation and projects of law preparator\- to the 
coming into force of the Revised Treaties. 

But the collision came on the 25th when, upon the 
Lower House changing the order of the Day to admit 

Dissolved on rebruary 20, 1898. 
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of the introduction of a motion of want of confidence, 
sentence of dissolution was pronounced as soon as the 
reading of it had been completed. 

In the face of this vigorous attack from the parties 
acting in combination, the Cabinet felt constrained to place 
their resignations in the Emperor's hands. They accord- 
ingly did so on December 28, 1897. 

Then followed a brief time of difficulty in the genesis 
of a Cabinet, ilarquis ltd, who was recognized univer- 
sally to be the only man who could at the moment pro- 
perly step into the breach, came forward on January 12, 
1898 and accepted the responsibility. 

The leaders of the Sliiinpoto and JiyTitj would have 
been v'aluable auxiliaries. An attempt was made to in- 
duce Count (Jkuma to accef>t a portfolio, but it was 
frustrated by the Shivipoto who declared against an}- co- 
operation between him and Marquis ltd. Similarly it 
proved impossible to induce Count Itagaki to enter the 
cabinet and lend the Government the weight of his in- 
fluence with his party. 

With the Jiyutb, however, negotiations still proceeded, 
though they fell through a few months later when the 
party openly went into opposition. 

Another General Election, the 5th, took place on the 
15th March 189S. The return.s gave (from Kcnscitd 
Slij-slii.), 


Jiyutb and their Sympathizers ... 
Koknuiin ILibkioai Supporters ... 

Old Kbdb Kivai 

Unattached 


99 


32 

4 

8 


} Government 
I Supporters. 
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Shimpoto and Supporters 105 

SeiyJikivai 7 

Old Kodo ha 7 

Tohokii Doniei (Xorth Eastern Union 2 ( 
Unattached 9! 


Opposition. 


130 


Old Dosid Ksoai 
Unattached ... 


... 41 

O T I 

^Independent. 



Period 3. 

The period of greatest influence of political parties. 

We now come to a time when the influence of political 
parties has been most clearly demonstrated and when 
they have actually realized their long cherished dream, 
a party Cabinet. 

At a General IMeeting of Parliamentary Repre.sentatives 
of the Jiyiito held on April 18, a definite decision to 
have nothing to do with the ltd Cabinet was announced. 
The party had been willing to support that Cabinet on 
the understanding that it was founded upon a basis of 
party. But the promises made on entering upon office 
had not been fulfilled and the post bellum programme 
had not been adhered to. So the way for a rapproche- 
ment between the parties under a common flag of 
hostility to the Government was paved. Party meetings 
held in l\Iay all passed resolutions of opposition, except- 
ing the Kokituiin KiJ/cToai 

'I’he assembling of the 12th Session of the Diet took 
place on l\Iay 14, 1898. Kataoka Kenkechi was again 


Founded by Kunu Iliionaka. in the latter part td' 1S97. 
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President and Alotoda Hajime once more filled the office 
of Vice-President. 

Hills for increased taxation as well as a revised Law’ 
of Pdections and revi.sed Civil C<'ide were inttv>duccd, and 
it \vas nut lon;^ bel'ore the parties came (o loggerheads 
with the Government, 

Questions proposed independently by the Shhiipoto and 
the JiyTitj with regard to foreign affairs elicited replies 
which the members deemed crude and apart from the 
point On the 30th erf Ma\', in comsceiuence, a motion 
of impeachment was brought in, but rejected b\’ the 
small majority of si.x votes. 

With a view, if possible, to inducing the Represent- 
atives to reconsider their i>o,sition, and to give them time 
for more mature deliberation concerning the Increased 
Land Taxation Bills, the Session was suspended for 3 
days from June 7. 

On the da\’ of Suspension a meeting was held by .su[j- 
porters of the two large parties not members of the 
Lower House (at the house of llirafika Kbtarb, who e.x- 
erted himself stronglv’ to bring about Union), at which 
the project of Union was mooted : and it was decided to 
take measures in order tliat common cause might be 
made against the Government. 

This was another step towards the great amalgamation 
brought about, directly, In’ antagonism to increased taxa- 
tion, which came about shortly afterwards. 

file majority in the lo.iwer IloU'-e still proving ob- 
durate in the matter of the Land Ta.x Bill, a sudden stop 
was put to the proceedings by the dissolution of the Diet 
on Jiine 10. This .stirred the popular parties to rencw’cd 
elioit. Hitherto it hatl been customary, when one paity 
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was friendly to the Government, for the other to be 
found acting in opposition, but now they came to the 
conclusion that they could, together, succeed in substitut- 
ing constitutional, as they termed it, for clan Government. 

Rapid was now the current of events towards union. 

On the day following the dissolution a second meeting 
attended by representativ'es of the JiylitJ and Sliimpotd 
took place, and a definite arrangement was concluded. 
Messrs Kuribara of the Jiyiitj and Takenouchi of the 
ShimpoD were appointed to draw up a declaration and 
rules. Counts Itagaki and ftkuma accepted the invitation 
addressed to them to enter the party about to be 
formed. On the 2t.st the Jiyiitj, Shimpoto, and also the 
Doshi Club dissoh'ed. 'I'he first two made a declaration 
to the effect that, having taken into careful consideration 
the condition of affairs, both at home and abroad, they 
had, in order to bring about the full completion of 
Constitutional Government, dhsolvcd and joined with 
parties having identical aims ; and they would unite 
into one great party, and work together for tlic cause they 
had at heart. Formal Constitution of the new Party, to 
which the name Kensciio, of (Con.stitutional Party), 

was given, was effected on June 22, at a meeting at the 
Shintomiza, Hiraoka delivered an address, he ha\-ing con- 
tinued earnest in the endeavour to bring about Union, 
and a meeting subsequent to that of the iith having for 
that purpose been held at his house. Kataoka being in 
the chair, [Messrs Ohigashi Gitetsu, Ozaki Yukio, Ma- 
tsLida [Masahisa, Ilayashi Yuzb were nominated a Com- 
mittee in charge of general business. Messrs Minoura 
Katsundo, Kuribara Rioitsu, Takenouchi Sei-^hi, ltd Dai- 
hachi, Furihata IMototaro were elected Party Managers. 
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The dcci-iiv.tion j)ubli-, 1 iod ran, rou_L;'I:.iy. as fL'llous: — It is 
about lO }-cars -ince the CuUstitution was promulgated 
and the I )iet opened. As main- as fi\-e times has the 
])i.t been di-^solvcd and Constitutional Government has 
not _\-et become an accomplished fact, nor is the in- 
fluence of political parties greatl_\- felt. Thus agreenieut 
and co-operation between the Goxcrnnient and the people 

i.s pre\-ented by the firm establishment of the remaining 
e\ ils of the Government, and Tublic business is delaj'cd 
t I the great regret of all lover.s of their countr\'. Hav- 
ing tak'en into careful consideration the condition of 
affairs both at Imme and abroad, the and Skim/'otJ 

ha\-e in order to bring about the full completion of con- 
stitutional Government, decided tcj thsbo!\-e and together 
unite in forming a great part}- of persons in .s}-mpath\' 
w-ith each other. 

The principle.s of the Kcusein w-ere laid dow-n as 
f illows : — 

1. Reverence for the Impel iil House and maintenance 
of the Constitution. 

2. Part}' cabinets and fixing of (ministerial) respi.nisi- 
bilit}-, 

3. De\'elo[mient of local Self-Government and restric- 
tion of interference from the C'ential Authorit}-. 

4. Protection <'f national rights and e.xtension of com- 
merce and trade. 

5. Pinanccs to be placed on a firm basis and balance 
of accounts to be preserved. 

' ). Inter-lfommunication between national and foreign 
finances and t!e\-elo])ment of national resource.s. 

7. d he army and na\}- to be jiroportioned to national 
needs. 
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8. Speedy creation and completion of means of trans- 
port and communication. 

y. Spread of Education and encouragement of tech- 
nical instruction. 

The fixing of ministerial responsibilit}' and party 
cabinets were the leading points. With such objects 
alone forming the chief basi-i of it.s foundation, and so 
many members formerly unfriendly to each otlicr, all 
eager for office, it lacked the elements of la.sting ccdic- 
sion. The Government vanquished and r'ielding to all 
demands and office thrown open to political aspiiants, 
then would inevitably come competition fi;r place, be- 
coming ev'er more bitter, with final disorgani.'ation and 
disruption. 

The minds of the elder statesmen were at this junctuic 
e.xerciscd as to whether or not it was expedient to have 
a [larty upon which the Government could rel_\'. It was 
the idea in some quarters that the Kokinniji Kiokzoai, 
the Jitsnytidha, the Chikashusciha and Yaniashita Club 
might form the nucleus of an organization upon which 
the cabinet could rely in its conllict with the Kcnscitd. 
Owing, however, to the wish of some of the elders to 
keep aloof entirely from party entanglements, the project 
was abandoned. In the [iresence of 1 lis hlajesty the 
Emperor a Conference was held at the Palace on June 
24, INIarquises Ito, Saigb, Yamagata, and ( y\’ama, and 
Counts Inoue and Kuroda being present. A discussion 
took place as to the advisability of forming a t'roveni- 
ment part}' and as to the application of the constitution 
to the Lower House, and led it was said to an estrange- 
ment between hlaicjuis Ito and Yamagata which lasted 

' I’nriucd I'V the lii lep •mlenl Menn>. i-s «.f tii«' hid "ii Mty 7, iSoS. 
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for a long time. The former was in fa\’our <'if a Go\'- 
ernment Part}', but was unable to carr}- out the pn^ject 
owing to disagreement on the part of Iiis colleagues, 
[le according!}’ saw no help for it but to resign and 
make way for the new part}’. 

The conference was followed on tlw morrow by a 
ueneral resignation of the cabinet. 

The course -.'-as now clear for the construction for the 
first time of a Cabinet on pure!}’ party lines. 

INIarquis ltd lost no time in communicating with 
Counts (,>kuma and Itagaki and inviting them to take 
the place \-acated b}’ himself Tlie)’ consented, and after 
C'.insultation with the General Commissioners of the Ae//- 
seitJ, the [jortfolios were distributed as follows on June 
30, 1898: — 

ITRST PARTY CABIXEl'. 

( /Lenseito.) 

I’remier, and Minister for Toreign Affairs, 

Count ( ikuma, former!}’ of tlie 

Home Minister, Count Itagaki, formcrl}' 

of the 

Tinancial Minister, IMatsuda Masahisa, for- 
merly of the 

Minister of Communications, Ilavashi Vu- 

zo, formerly of the 

.Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 

< fishi Masami, firmer!}’ of the 

iMinister of Justice, Ohigashi Gitetsu, fir- 

merl}’ of the 

hlinister of I'idnc.iticni, Gzaki \ukio, for- 
meil'.’ of the 


Shiuipotu 

Jiyufo 

Jiyhtu 

Jiyutu 

Sh'unpotd 
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Four of the Ministers were members of the House of 
Representatives. This is the first time that an)' member 
of the Lower House has been included in the Cabinet. 

A few days previous to the formation of the first 
Part)' Cabinet, the progress made politically, and the more 
sober frame of mind in which politics were considered 
was marked by the abolition of the LLo-an Jo-rci. Peace 
Preservation Regulations (By Imperial Ordinance of June 
24, 1898). This was one of the signs of the growing 
strength of that polic)' which had succeeded in the preced- 
ing Session in passing the project of law. Part)- men were 
also appointed Vice-i\Iinisters of several ot the Depart- 
ments, and mail)- other posts, such as that of Chief 
Secretary to the Cabinet, Chief rT Police, Departmental 
Councilloi, Local Governor, etc were bestowed upon ad- 
herents of the Kcnscito. At this time what was iionical- 
1)’ termed riokioan tictsu, feverish hunting for office, was 
prevalent. 

The transfer of power from the clan statesmen to the 
representatives of the people was hailed with great re- 
joicing. It was le'oked upon as a great step in tlie 
political progress of Japan and was even termed a second 
Restoration. 

Not only, however had the first Party Cabinet to con- 
tend against the enmity of statesmen experienced for 
thirty years in the administration, but internal dissensions 
rent it in twain. 

The impel feet cohesion of the Jiyuto and the Shimpoto 
and the difficulty of preserving the balance of power, 
which led to mutual jealousies, soon occasioned the 
downfall of the Cabinet, At the General Election of 
August 10, 1898 the two parties competed with each 
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other, notwithstanding their alliance. Thi.s, the .sixth 
election pas,sed off quietK’. The result wa.s a.s follows . — • 


Shin Jot 1 ... 



1 le 

Jiyuto 


yd 

Independent 

(Supporting the Kenscito ) 

; I 

Total 

Government .Suppui ters 

^59 

Kokuinin I\i 

okioai 

20 

Independent 



21 

Total 

Gewernment Opponents 

41 

■m the time of the f.'rniation of the 

C.ibmc 


has been constant friction among the Ministers. olore- 
(.)\er tlio IIou.se of Peers was dead against the idea of a 
Part)- Cabinet and had to be reckoned with. The fact 
lliat the Minister.s of War and Marine were not part)' 
men wa.s also a thorn in the side of the majority. The 
holders of the other portfolios were not long allowed 
to remain undisturbed in the exercise rP their functions. 
The Vice-lMinister c>f Justice also was made the object of 
accusation on the ground that he had been concerned 
in interference in the elections, and was allowed to resign. 

Put it was the uproar raised by a reference to Japan 
as a possible Republic, no doubt without the .slighte.st 
intention of criticising the e.xisting regime, made by Mr. 
( 3 /,aki Yukio in a public speech on August 30, which 
was the direct cause of the break-up. The Minister of 
education was in the end compelled to resign, rvhich he 
did on the 24th of October. Mr. Inukai Ki, of the 
Shiinpoto, was advanced to the post of Minister of Tdu- 
cation. Xow came the crisis. 
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To this step the Jiynto objected, as they wished to 
see the portfolio held by one of their own nominees, or, 
as an alternative, desired the Foreign Office to be given 
to them. At the Cabinet Council held for the discussion 
of the appointment on the 26th the impossibility of re- 
conciling the two sides showed that the Kcnscito was on 
the verge of disruption. The appointment of Inukai was 
announced on October 27. Two days later Itagaki, Ha- 
yashi and IMatsuda resigned and their example wa.s 
fjllowed by the Vice-Ministers and other high officials 
nominated by the old JiyuL The Shimpoto faction wa.s 
approached on the subject of dissolving the Kcnscito, but 
rejected the idea. A sudden decision to dissolve, at- 
tributed to the agency of Mr. Moshi Tom, was arrived 
at by a meeting attended by Jiyhto Representatives on 
the 29th, and a new Kcnscito was forthwith started. Its 
principles were declared to be the same as those of the 
old Kcnscito. IMessrs Kataoka, Fbara, and Iloshi became 
General Commissioners, being afterwards joined by Baron 
Suematsu. The Shinipotj branch, taken aback, met on 
the 30th and again on Xovemcer i, when they decided 
to style themselves Kcnsci lion to (Original Constitutional 
Party). On November 3, the Kcnsci lionto was formally 
constituted, IMessrs Suzuki Juen, Hiraoka Kutaro, Kudo 
Kukan, ( )i Kentarb, Kono Ilironaka, being the General 
Commissioners. Its programme too was identical with 
that of the okl Kcnscito. 

On the 3 1 'it Count < )kuma resigned. 

Thus e.xpired the short lived Party Cabinet. 

But during its c.xistenco it had instituted a system of 
reforms in various iJepartments, differentiating political 
from business cPfici.ils, partly with the view of facilitating 
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the employment in Government Departments of men who 
had rendered service to their party. In addition, a de- 
crease was effected in the number of officials and tlie 
salaries of those of lower rank were raised. 

On tlie Sth of Xovember a new Cabinet under the 
Premiersliip of Alarciuis Yamagata was gazetted. It ap- 
peared at the outside to be their wish to have no con- 
nection with any political i)art\', but it was earh- per- 
ceived that such an attitude would be incompatible with 
a peaceful session. 

.\lthough the Kcusci hontj comprised a niajorit}' in 
the Lower Ilouse, the attention of the Government r\as 
lather turned towirds the Ktiiscit't The Premier had a 
meeting with Crmnt Itagaki a da\’ or twf> after entering 
upon office when negotiations for an understanding were 
opened. Through the ewertions of the Litter, aided by 
Messrs Hoshi and Kataolca, an understanding rvas enter- 
ed into with them. Sli shortly afterwards the KtusciD 
marie a public announcement on Xovember 29, stating 
that as the Government were in accord with the views 
held by the part)’, the)' might rely upon their support 
and the two together would labour side by side for the 
welfare of the nation and the perfecting of Con- 
stitutionalism. On .Xovember 30, IMarcjuis Yamagata b)' 
invitation receis'ed the .Ministers and the leaders and 
mail)’ of the rank and fiL of the party at his official re- 
sidence, and made a rleclaration of the e.xistence of a 
state of Go\'einment co-o])cration with the Kcnscit^i. Py 
this action the party siiowed their recognition of the 
fict tiiat the time w'.is not yet ri;): fir a [Kirely [larts’ 
Cai;inet and that the Ivlder Statesmen weie still in- 
dispensable. 
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The 13th session of the Diet was called for Xovember 
7, 1S9S. iMessrs Kataoka and Motoda were a^ain elect- 
ed President and Vice-President, rcspoctieely. 

Kcnsci hontj, unlike the Kenseito, declined to ha\'e any 
dealings with the Cabinet, but on the contiary deter- 
mined to take up a line of conduct at variance with that 
adopted by the Government. Its constitution they con- 
sidered violated their principles, which called for a party 
Cabinet, and which they resolutely adhered to Their at- 
titude however was more than counter-L’alanced by the 
support of the Kenscitj and the Koknniin Kiokioai. 
Thus the augury for a quiet Session was from the be- 
ginning favourable. 

The bill for increasing the land tax was pa.ssed in a 
modified form b\' arrangement with the Kenseito in spite 
of the strenuous opposition of the Kcnsci. honto. The 
Kokuinin Kiokiaai ahso continue<l its support of the Gov- 
ernment. 

On the 5th of July 1899 it dissolv’ed to come into 
existence again as the Teikoku-H ^ ^), Imperialist 
Part}". At the same time it gave a promise of assisting 
the Government and co-operating with the Kenseito. 

In June of the same year, IMarquis Ito delivered a 
series of lectures in the Central Provinces and in Kiushu 
on the neces.-^ity for re-construction of political parties. 
Undaunted b\' their failure at the 13th Session, the Ken- 
sei honO persevered in the course of action they had 
adopted. They held nreetings in various parts of the 
countr)' in order to spread their views; Count Okuma 
taking an active part in the campaign. Approval was, 
at a meeting held at Kioto on i\Iay 27, given to resolu- 
tions calling for adjustment of the administration, reduc- 
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tion of expenditure, the restoration of the land tax, post 
and tsiepraph r.ites and the soy tax tij their former 
level mahout recourse to other fresh sources of taxa- 
tion: — These reforms to be effected at the 14th Session 
of the 1 )iet. At a gathering at the Koto Xakaniuroro 
Tdklu, Liter in the year, November 17, at which speeches 
were delii'crcd by Count ( -kuma and \'iscounts Tani and 
Minra, the f illowing programme was sanctioned (i) 
.Vdmini'tratu'e adjustment in the arni}- and na\’_v, Formosa, 
anti all other directions. Restoration of three ta.xes above 
specifijtl to tlieir old rale.s without recourse to new 
sources of taxation, (2.) Active conduct of foreign afiairs, 
extension of national interests and prestige, preservation 
of the territorial integrit)' of Cliina and Korea, (3.) Re- 
duction of unproductive enterprises in the Budget, en- 
couragement cjf education, dcx'elispment of national re- 
■sources, rapid completion of means of communication and 
tran.sport and of woiks fir [)revcnting floods, (4.) Reform 
of the abuses of ofhcialdom, and of tlie evil of in- 
terference with elections, (5.) Suitable ,step.s in accoid 
with part)' principles and decision of Rcpresentati\’es to 
be taken to deal with matters coming up at the ensuing 
Ses.sion of the Diet. 

Thus their continued opjjosition tir the Government 
was in the main based upon the c|uestion of taxation. 
It i.s also worth)' of note that the preservation of the 
integrit)' of China and Korea is made a plank in their 
jjhitfirm a matter upon which the)’ ha\'e dealt with 
much in-istence ever since. 

riie KensLito had in the interval between the i ph 
and 14th Session.s reiiraiiii d staunch ici its allegiance to 
the Cabinet. (Du November 15, iSci.i, .Messrs 1 hwhi. 
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]\Iatsucki, Suematsu and Mayashi were appointed General 
Commissioners and they adopted as the policy of the 
party for the next Session, (l.) The extension of the 
franchise, (2 ) State purchase of private railways and the 
completion of projected lines, (3.) State defravment of 
local prison expenditure, (4 ) Abolition of the Law of 
Political ^Associations, etc. They also deemed it their 
duU’ to obtain the fruit of their support of the Cabinet. 

The 14th Session of the Diet, which was formally 
opened on November 22, 1899, like its predecessor, 

passed without striking incident. The Kcnseilwiitj lost no 
time in opening fight over the question which they liad 
declared to have at heart But the Government still re- 
tained its hold over the Kenseito which admitted of tlte 
administration being conducted and legislation enacted 
without friction. 

The proposals of the opposition for the restoration of 
the three taxes to their old rate were rejected by the 
House of Repre.scntatives on the 8th of December. 

The business of the Session included the passing of 
the Revived If lection I. aw which became operative for 
the fir.st time on Augu.st 10, 1902. The law was pub- 
lished as Law No. 73 Alarch 28, 1900, and amended 
slightl)" b\’ Law No. 38 of .;\pril 4, 1903. It is di\'ided 
into 13 chapters which treat of, (^i.) Electoral districts, 

( 2.) Rights of electing and of being eligible for election, 
33.) Election lists, (4.) Elections, voting and \'Oting 
places, (5 ) Control of voting placc.s. (o.j Opening of 
ballot bi.)xes anti places for the o[)ening of ballot boxes, 
(7.) Election meetings, (8) Elected persons, (9.) Term of 
membershi[) and elections to fill \acancies, ( lo.) Lawsuits 
about elections and the results of elections, (i i .) Punitive 
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regulations, (12) Supploiiicntaay regulation^, (13.) Ad- 
ditional regulations. The number of members is raised 
from 300 to 381, and there aie 73 repiesentati ves of City 
and 30S of Country districts Voting districts correspond 
■with the limits of Cities, towns a.nd vill.iges. Xo altera- 
tion is to be made in tlie niembcrship or aieas for ten 
}'ears. h>o pn’)peity qualification is now riccessar)' in the 
case of Cand'dates, while the annua! paj-nicnt of land 
tax or other direct national taxes by electors is reduced 
from 15 to \0 yen. Another important change introduc- 
ed is \-oting by secret ballot. A relative majority of the 
total number of ballots secured election under the old 
Law, but it is now necessary that Candidates should 
ha\-e not less than one filth of the number obtained by 
di\’idlng the tr 4 al number <pf persons borne in the elec- 
toral lists b}' the fixed number of members for the di.s- 
tricts in question. The alterations made in the law are 
meant ti) minimize the possibility of corruption, to ensure 
secrecy and to bring it into line as regard details with 
recent legislation. 

In se\eral places the date of tlic ttdeing effect of the 
Xew Law remains to be specially determined by Im- 
peri d Ordinance, so that the number elected in August 
falls Ft imewhat shoit c.f the full number. 

The nunib.-r of persons i)Ossessing electoral rights on the 
30th of A'pril iq02 was 967,327, of whom 67,979 were city 
electpars, 896,646 in country districts and 2602 in Islands. 

Tut the Kcnseitl became more anrl more dissatisfied 
with the |,)pjrdon that fell to them as their reward for 

ee.L -\ i- .! s'., - ! .n:. 

T ('ll 4. i(;oo the “ (’Iul> '* liic number under 

liic h’-'A 1 i ' t’- 11 1 .1” 37‘ii 
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aiding the Government. They found that iMarquis Ya- 
niagata placed his own opinion before theirs and fancied 
that his attitude was one of disdain of part\' interference. 
Xegotiations took place between them and the Govern- 
ment in March and April and as a result new civil 
service regulations were issued 27, April looo. With 
these on which they had been building their hopes of 
admittance, to places under the Government, they were 
ill pleased. They did not think that party participation 
in office had sufficient weight attached to it. Tliey were 
unwilling, however, to precipitate a crisis as the wedding 
of His Imperial Highness, the Crown Prince was to 
take place on tlie loth of hlay i\ccordingI\' they de- 
layed action until the 17th of that month, when, at a 
meeting of adherents of the party, it was resolved that it 
was nut desirable to continue the status quo with the 
Government. 

On May 20, in consequence of the regulations, pro- 
viding for cases which shc.nld nut fall within the pvirview' 
of the Civil Ser\ice Kcgulations the offices of Chief 
Secretary to the Cabinet and of Chief of Secretariat in 
the various Departments were able to be filled from the 
ranks of party men. Still displeased, the General Com- 
missioners paid a formal visit to hlarquis Yamagata, and 
the conference which took place led to a declaration that 
the Kcnscito would act independently of the Cabinet for 
the future. They subseajucntly proceeded to call upon 
Marquis ltd towards whom their hopes had turned as 
soon as it became evident that they would break with 
the Yamagata Cabinet, and invited the Marquis to enter 
their party as its Head. They were told that the 
matter would receive careful consideration and on July 
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8, they at lenyth obtained a promise from Marquis ltd 
that he would jL.ia with the Kenseito in brinyiny toyether 
a paity of whicli he would assume the leadership. 
Count Inoue took a yreat part in the work. In a few 
weeks time the project was ripe, for fulfilment On 
August 25, 1900 the projected formation of the Kikken 
Seiyhkzeai (Part)- of Priends of Constitutional Govern- 
ment) ( i 2 }; i^ 5 c ^ successor to the JiyTito and the 
JLenseito was annminced The principles of the reconstruct- 
ed party were enunciated in the following terms : — 

(r.) 'file party would dutifully guard the Constitution, 
and would, conformably to its provisions, perfect the 
work’ing of the Sovereign Power, and so carry out 
important national undertakings and maintain the rights 
and lib(;rties of all the people, (2.) Bearing in mind the 
comprehensive plans of the Pcstoration, tliey would 
labour in the cause of civilization, by assisting in their 
execution and .so promoting the fortunes of the country, 
(3.) They were desirous of perfecting the organs of ad- 
ministration and of preserving their impartiality and 
would aim at making seleclieii (for office) unbiassed, 
simplification of bu.sincss tlie making clear where re- 
sponsibility la}', a well disciplined officialdom, .smart ex- 
ecution of business, — -all which things must be made to 
follow the spirit of the times. (4.) Importance should be 
attached to foreign affairs and friendship with treat}- 
nations should be strengthened, and they should labour 
for a civilized administration wh ch would be a securitv 
to foreigners and jwove Japan to be a law-governed 
countr}', (5.) Xational defences must be brought to a 
state of perfection to accord with tlie condition of affairs 
at hr.ime and abroad, and the national rights should be 
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pro[)erly protected so as to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of the national resources, (6.) Th.e national founda- 
tion should be firml)- laid by the promotion of educa- 
tion, the development of the national character so that 
they might all perform their duty to the nation, (7.') The 
financial existence of the country to be placed on a live 
basis by the encouragement of agriculture, industry navi- 
gation, and commerce, and the facilitation of communica- 
tion, (8.) Local self government to be made the means 
of uniting the \-arious units, socially and cconomicall\', 
(9.) The\- would respect their party responsibilities to- 
wards the nation, and labour for the public benefit cir- 
cumspectly and in avoidance of long standing evils. 

The Committee of organization of the Sciyukioai con- 
sisted of Baron Suematsu, Messrs I loshi, Matsuda and 
Ilayashi, General Commissioners C)f the Kcnscito, and 
hlarquis Saionji, \’iscount W'atanabe, Barons Honda and 
Kaneko, lilessrs Ilaseba Junkb, W’atanabe Kbki, ( oka 
Ikuz.o, Tsuzuki Keiroku. 

On August 27. Mr. Ozaki Yukio was cxpelleil from 
the Progressionist Partv' because of his expressed desire 
to dissolve the part}- and unite with the new association. 
Subsequently in a circular addressed to the constituencies 
they blamed him for his action in the matter. 

t)n September 13, 1900 the ILciiseito finally met to 
dissoh'c and make way for the Rikkin Seiyiikioai. 

'The perfection of con.'ititution.d tiovernment was declar- 
ed to be the desiretl end of the change which had been 
accomplished. 

It is to be noted that the party accepted Marquis Ito 
on his own conditio ms and knowing that his views as to 
Government b_\' party diil not coincide with their own. 
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The inaugural cerenion\’ of the Sciyukioai ■was perform- 
ed at the Imperial Hotel Tdkio, on September 15. 

By the Progressists the ScivTtkiaai was not regarded 
with fax'Our, Count ( >kuma took an earh' opportunitv of 
delivering a speech in vrhich, while rejoicing that one of 
the clan statesmen had showed the progress c>f the nation 
by accepting party influence as inevitable, he remarked 
that he was iKjt disi)Osed to do anything in the way of 
co-operation or union. 

To counterbalance the weight lent to the Sciyalrcai by 
the leaderships of Marquis ltd, the KcnsciJtoiyj decided 
towards the end of 1900 to request Count ( kuma to be- 
come the head, formally, of their organization On the 
iSth of December the part)' was re-.arganized at a general 
meeting held in Tdkio, tlie Cciunt becciming President, 
and a business committee of five memb'.-r,s being ap^iointed. 

It is of inteiest to note the formation and comparative- 
ly brief existence of a political association called the 
Kokumin Lnuci-kzoai ([liil E Fnl 'S Nation. d Union. Or- 
ganized in Se[>tcml)er 1900 whe-n the future of China 
seemed doubtful, it was dissolved on April 27, 1902, the 
objects of the unicn-; naniel)' the preservation of the terri- 
torial integrit)' of China and the restoration of tianquilitx' 
there, being deemed t<r have been assured b\' the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Jap mese agreement and the signature 
of the Treat)' between l\us.-.ia and China regarding IMan- 
churia. Prince Konoe, Picsident of the Upper House, 
was President of the Association, and IMessrs Inukai Ki 
and Sa.sa Tomofuea were leading spirits in it. It was 
supported b)' the I'oa doPiiu kzcai (East Asia Common 
.Script S'iciet)'j and by the Progre-.si\es, but was regard- 
ed w ith open hostility by the Sciyitkicai and with dis- 
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pleasure by the Gov'ernment. It is no uncommon thing 
in Japan for political associations to be formed for speci- 
fic purposes and to be dissolved on the fulfilment of 
these objects, and the ILohanin dduici kiaai is but one 
instance out of many which hav'o occurred during the 
past twenty years. 

The resignation of the Yamagata Cabinet had been de- 
layed by the Boxer troubles in China and the inad\’isa- 
bility of change of government until tranquility had been 
substantially restored. Consequently it was not until 
October 19, that Marquis ltd formed his Cabinet, the 
majority of the members of which belonged to the Sei- 
yiikxaai 

Of the cld Jiyuto leaders, Baron Suomatsu held the 
portfolio of Home affairs. Mr. Matsud.a of education, 
IMr, Ha)-ashi of Agriculture and Commerce, IMr. Ilayaslii 
of Communications, Much regret was felt that Count 
Inoue was not included, as he was expected to hold a 
portfolio. This may be called the second I’arty Cabinet 
in Japan, and it was looked upon at the time as a trans- 
fer of the reins of power from the older statesmen into 
the hands of \-ounger men. IMarquis ltd being the only 
veteran remaining. But like it.s predeces.sor it suffererl 
from lack of homogeneity. 

Whth regard to the Teikokuto they were at first inclin- 
ed to lend their countenance to the new IMinistry, but 
on December ly, they passed a resolution to the effect 
that its attitude towards the Constitution in the interpre- 
tation of the doctrine of responsibility violated their 
principles. 

The weakest feature in the Cabinet was the holding of 
the portfolio of Finance by Viscount Watanabe Belong- 
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in;j t‘(i Shinshu, originally not a party man and a\'cr>e to 
(t> n'crnnient by party, the Viscount had consented vritli 
reluctance to join the Scivl'kioai. He was appointed 
chairman of the General Committee in the beginning, but 
was deps.sed from that post shortl\' afterwards owing to 
seiious difference-' of opinion between himself and the 
other nienibers of the Committee. The latter issued a 
\-cry \ iolent manifesto attacking him whereupon IMarquis 
ltd remo\-ed all the fifteen members of the committe, 
SLib.seqiiently re-appointing twehe of them, nominating 
i\Ir. Ozal i Yukio in the place of Viscount Vatanabe, 
Thu.s \'iscoiint ^^’atanabe tor.k- office under most unfavour- 
able circumstances, and his appointment ua.s greeted with 
much opposition During tlie en-uing .si.-c months his re- 
lations ^vith his colleagues c.'f the Sciyiikioai grew more 
and more stiaincd. I'requeiit ex[n'ession of desire for his 
retirement was the sulaj'.ct of nowspap.r articles. The 
agitation against him ca ne t<i a li-eacl early in April 
1901. He then annouuted, in his capacity as J'inance 
-Minister, that the execution o!‘ certain undertakings pro- 
\-ided far in tlie biulget which had ju't been passed and 
had taken eftect from the 1st of tint month, would re- 
quire to be p.istponcd in \’icw of the impossibilit}’ of 
rai'ing the domestic loan coiitciqilated in the same esti- 
mates. '1 his announcement was met with a storm of in- 
dignatio:’. fie wa-. aicused of being utterly lacking in 
S'. iisL o! responsibility, 'fhis alteration of his ow n [iro- 
posaC in sueh a raelu'al manivr immeiliately after tlieir 
acceptancj by the Diet, was held to be a demonstration 
ol hi^ iiih'.ne-s to control the national finances. \'iscount 
\\ al.'.nabs , Ir 'Wever re.solutely k fir et-1 to resign unless in 
compan)- with his colleagues. He dsdaimed individual 
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re-^[)onsibiiity in the matter, maintaining that the Cabinet 
had as a body agreed that postponement of some of the 
national undertakings was inevitable, and that lie would 
stand or fall with the others. 

On April 20, fi\'e of the Ministers, all prominent mem- 
bers of the SciyLikroai, convej'ed to Marquis ltd a warn- 
ing of their intention to leave office if the seia ices t.f 
Viscount W'atanabc were retained. It wa.s subseciuc.Uly 
thought that a compromise had been arrived at by mutual 
concession on points of finance and that the matter would 
be allowed to drop. But disputes again arose within the 
Cabinet, and outside of it private members of the Sciyu- 
kioai .showed a disinclination to allow the Finance i\Iin- 
ister to continue in office ; a committee elected at a 
meeting of the party souglit and obtained an appointment 
for an interview with Marquis Ito in order to l.iy their 
vieivs before him. 'I'he interview was fi.Ked for the 2nd 
of Ma\’, but on the morning of that day the Premier 
suddenh’ repaired to tha Palace and handed in his re- 
signation, to the surprise of the public generall}'. Marquis 
Saionji took the \'acitcd place, temporarily. 

The political ciisis lasted e.xactl)' one month, (dn Mar- 
quis Itb's resignation a conference of the elder .statesmen. 
IMarquis Yamagata, Marquis .Saigo, Count Matsukata, and 
Count I none w'as summoned by the Ifmperor. The\- con- 
cluded that there was no alternativ'e to an ltd Cabinet at 
the moment and invited the Marquis to re-comsider his 
decision. The n awsjiaiier.s too of slud^s of opinion 
were practically unanimous in the \ ieu th it no one but 
IMarcjuis ltd was in a jiosition to form a cabinet which 
should contain any of the elements of stability, because of 
his command of a majority in the House of Repre- 
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,s<jntati\-es. This demonstrates the light in wliich the in- 
liuence of political parties liad now come to be regarded. 
Ihit Marquis Ito proved unyielding. Further conferences 
of the elder Statesmen and negotiation between them and 
the late Premier were of no avail. The delay led to 
much criticism of the older statesmen. It wa.s argued 
that it was their duty to find a way out of the difficulty 
but that instead of boldly gra.sping the situation, each 
one tried to shift the re.sponsibility on to the shoulders 
of some one el.se The people were tired of their in- 
action and if they were unable to perform their former 
functions, thc\' should retire from the political arena, 
making wax' for younger and more vigorous men. 

.\s the resolx'e of Marquis ltd not to come forward 
again in the meantime turned out to be unalterable, owing 
p.u'tlx', it was said, to his unwillingness to face the House 
of I’eers until his relations with Marquis Yamagata re- 
gained their old friendly footing, Viscount Katsura wa.s 
sent for by the Kmperor on the 26th May and com- 
manded to do his best to form a Cabinet. 

On June 2nd the Katsura Cabinet was gazetted. It 
\va.s a new departure in that it was not under the leader- 
shi[i, nor did it contain any of the elder statesmen, xvhose 
presence had hitherto been considered essential in a Cabi- 
net. On the other hand, no repre.sentati\’cs of political 
parties were included in its composition. In the estima- 
tion of those who believe in the future of political parties, 
it thus marked a transition stage between the relinquish- 
ment of power on the part of the statesmen who had 
contrulletl the administration of modern Japan, and the 
final triumph of political parties and the assum[rtion of 
(ri\''im:i^' .\uthoiity by their leader.-. 
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The attitude taken up by the Seiyiikivai towards the 
new Cabinet may be characterized as of indifferent neu- 
trality. iMarquis Ito had exerted his influence to prevent 
the party from becoming hostile on trivial grounds, be- 
seeching them publicly not to offer opposition to the in- 
coming Government unless their method of conducting 
public affairs demanded it. 

With regard to the Progressives, they were inclined 
to stand by the Cabinet and negotiations were entered 
into with a view to an understanding. But no definite 
agreement was concluded and the Progressiv'es hav'c 
continued in a position of benevolent neutrality. 

Karly in the year there had occurred a secession from 
the ranks of this party over the question of taxation. 
Count tTuma carrjdng the majority of the party with 
him supported the propo.sals of the Government for in- 
creased ta.xation on the score of national necessity. Tiiose 
of opposite \-iews, practically the Old Kakushintd coterie 
including Messrs Kudo Kdkan, Ghigashi Gitetsu, Suzuki 
Juen, Baron Kusumoto, etc., .severed their connection with 
the party on P'ebruary 18. They sTded themselves the 
Sanshi Club PS), because they were thirty four in 
number and the year of secession was the thirty fourth 
year of iMeiji. Since then they have kept apart, holding 
and advocating their own views, although there has been 
talk of their return to their old party and their votes arc 
reckoned as available as a rule for the Progressives. 

The Imperialists passed a resolution of confidence in 
the ministry. 

It was expected at first that the Katsura Cabinet would 
be a mere stop gap, but it passed successfully through 
the sixteenth session of the Diet, and indeed holds at 
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prebciit (Sviptemher 1902'), a stronger position than e\'er 
owing to its conduct of affairs haring on the whole met 
with the approval of the people. A threatened ciisis over 
the proposals of the Budget was averted b\' tlie action 
of the more moderate section of the Sciylikioai members 
who s!i(3wed their intention to leave tlie party and sup- 
jjort the Government if the former persisted in the line 
it ha.d ad<'pted regarding the estimates. The Government 
consequently tiiumphed, but the Seivlikivai took venge- 
ance Ijy ex[ielling some of the recalcitrant members, 
Messrs Inoue Kakugorb, Shigeno Kenjirb, and 1 )en 
Kenjiru. 

I'he result of the * General Election which commenced 
on Augu.st 10 was a \ ictory for the Sciyii-kioai There 
appears to be .some doubt about the e.xact figures, but 
the Jiniuiin gives the following as the estimate arri\'ed 
at by the Authorities : — t 



■■ I’liui to th«- cl'.ciioii the Mmhtcr fui Ilumc AfLiirv l'^2UC(l iii'huc- 
liuii' to lilt I/'cal < iovenu ii-s. cnjuiniiic^ iinri-iiitcrfqrence and ah-bolutt ini- 
])artiality. 

r Thc'c ai»^ the \>\ the, !/ A't ./. 

: i ouk place on (dctohei lo, lpo 2 . \dieM a candidate in '5^T1l]>atb v, 
\^ilh the S^iyu'/ricai c\as elected. 
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as its own estimate of the SciyTt-kioai figures, while the 
Asalii gives 190, crediting the Progressives with 112. 
from the llDchi Shiuibnn, an organ rf the Progressionists 
to the following extract is taken. 

Footnote : — Article zehich appeared in the cohunns of the 
“ lapan Daily Mail” on October /j, igo2 : — 

The Sciyii-kioai, as ()ur readers are aware, occupies a 
])osition unique in the hist"ry of Japanese political 
parties. It has a pluralit_\- in the House of Represent- 
atives— not a mere majority as compared with any other 
party, but a plurality of the whole House. Hitherto the 
most powerful political association in the country could 
only claim to be stronger than any ri\-al, and the conse- 
cpience was that combinativ'iis and consultations were 
ncce.ssary in order to cany any measure whether for or 
against the Go\’ernment. Xot infrec]ucntly the e.xtreme 
of parliamentary ill(.>gicalit\’ was witnessed — a small 
coterie of politicians holding the casting vote and being 
thus enabled to control the whole situation. But the 
Seiyii-kivai can now mu'-ter force superior to the com- 
bined strength of all its livals. If it decides to oppo.se 
the IMinistr}' next se.ssion, one of two things must ensue 
— either a change of Cabinet or a dissolution of the 
Lower House. To Lnglishmcn it will doubtle.ss appear 
strange that a Ministry should attempt to remain in 
office without the suppoit of a m.ijority in the Lower 
House. But parliamentary affairs in Japan are not rwt 
in accord with British models. 'Hie present Cabinet as- 
sumed office with open disavowal of parliamcntar\- sup- 
port. It represents the familiar eho.zcn shngi, or inde- 
pendent polic)', which is one of the transition stages 
from a bureaucracy to ccuistitutional institutions. It 
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takes its mandate from the Throne alone, and does nut 
acknowledge direct responsibility to any political party. 
If, then, the Seiyu-lnoai should marshal its forces against 
the iMinistry next session, the Cabinet would be logically 
following the rule of its existence did it send the mem- 
bers back to their constituencies, a sentence which the 
members, having just incurred the expense and trouble 
of a general election, wilt naturally be most anxious to 
avoid. Neither is it likely that things will ever be 
pushed to such a flagrant issue. The Sciyu-kivai is 
under the leadership of Marquis ltd, who, more than 
an\’ statesman in the country, enjoys the Sovereign’s 
confidence. INIarquis ltd's attitude towards the present 
Cabinet is avowedly directed by the principle of mini- 
sterial stability. Strongly opposed to ephemeral tenure 
of office, he desires to educate among politicians a con- 
viction that the interests of party must always be 
sacrificed to those of State, at least to the extent of the 
disturbing the occupants of the seats of power merely 
because of their occupation. So long as that process of 
education can be continued without over-straining the 
cohesion of the SeiyJi-kzoai, Marquis ltd is likely to con- 
tinue it, and when it becomes difficult to continue, we 
may be sure that the necessary readjustments will be 
effected without anything like a crisis. 

I’rogressives, gives the figures as: — 


Progressives 


. . 1 1 8 

Sciyii-l’ioai 



.. iS8 

Imperialists 



19 

Independent 


50 
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In any case, * the party led by IMarquis ltd will com- 
mand a clear majority in the next House of Represent- 
atives. Wiietlier or not it will be a compact body is 
quite another cjuestion. During its brief existence the 
party has not enjoyed much freedom from interiial di.s- 
sension. From time to time there have been rumours 
that it would dissolve and a union be effected between 
a section of its members and the Progressives. Already 
it is said to be divided over the land tax question wh'ch 
promi.scs to constitute one of the most difficult problems 
by which the Diet will be confronted in its seventeenth 
session (1902-03). 

Political parties ha\-e now become a distinct power in 
the land and the day may come when they shall reach 
the final goal of their ambition, namely the control of 
the administration. P'rom small and insignificant begin- 
ning.s the)- have gradualK’ progressed in infiucnce and in 
organization. ^Vs b\- degrees the)- have been getting rid 
of their unruly and dangerous elements and learning to 
a greater e.xtent the lesson of responsibilit)-, thev- have 
more and more gained the popular confidence. Possess- 
ing practically the power of the purse,- — for in the Diet 
the House of Representatives has the first say as to the 
details of the Budget presented by the Government, — 
the}- have ahva)-s to be reckoned with. And with the 
perfection of their organization, and the growth of their 
e.xperience they will have to be more and more taken 
into account in the future. The power which the Lower 
House can exercise is indeed limited b\' the Cejnstitu- 
tion, and failing to obtain its consent to the Budget, the 

’■ Sff F(»otnott.---(r.\ti.'icl from Article in /Xit/p Mptf of ( )cki 

i>er l ^ 1902). 
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Go\'ernment can order di-isokitiun and the estimates for 
the current financial year are then again adopted. But 
no statesinan can afford to neglect political parties or 
hope to cany on the affairs of the State for long in face 
of the opposition of a majority in the tIou.sc of Repre- 
sentatives. One of the greatest of Japan’s Statesmen — 
Count ( .l-;uma — -has from the early days been closely as- 
sociated with one of the principal parties, and Marquis 
ltd rccentl)' consented to throw in his lot with the other 
large piitv. Bart)’ Cabinets h.ive already been attempt- 
ed, but have so far not pn-ved a success. With a 
longer trial, however, there is no reason why they 
should m.it some da\' be a recognized feature of the 
national polit}’, 'I'hero are some who sneer at the 
parties a,'.d minimize the importance of the field of 
work Is'ing before them. The.se arc not the more 
serious .students of modern Japanese history. W c have 
seen in this sketch how the parties have gradually de- 
\ eloped and advanced and that the most able of states- 
men fee! — and the feeling is con.stantly more and more im- 
portant — that the\- are no longer a negligeablo quantity, 
bait that they must be considered and con.sulted and 
their assi-,tance sought. W’ith the retirement, wliich can- 
not now be long dcla\'ed, of the elder .statesmen from the 
arena of politics, will come the opirortunity for the 
paitv men. Within the limits of the Con.stitution of 
Japan there is ample room fn the < xercise of large 
powers by political jrarties Considering the brief 
period which has elapsed since political jiarties l ad their 
oiigin in fapan, and making due allowance for the faults 
incident to )’outh, one cannot but be struck with the 
position they have now attained. It is true that charges 
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of bribery and corruption have from time to time been 
justly brought against many of their members. It is 
also true that at a time rvhen they hesitated to grant 
the expenditure deemed necessaiy for national require- 
menls, the Hou,se of Representativ'es cheerfull)' v'oted an 
increase in the annual allowances of members from cSoo 
to 2,000 yen. But when times of national emergency 
have come, all parties have united to sink their 
differences and devoted themselv'es wholeheartedly to face 
and ov'ercome the difficulty and danger. And to their 
credit must be placed the fact that they have assi.sted in 
securing a large measure of liberty to the subject and of 
freedom for the press and political associations. 

There have of course been unruly scenes in the Lower 
House at times, but on the whole, in the conduct of 
business, it may be .said to compare not unfavourably 
with Representative Bodies in other parts of the world. 

With regard to representation, the agricultural interest 
preponderates, as so many of the members arc of the 
agricultural class, the mercantile world being represented 
in only a small degree. 

That there have been no distinct and well rlefined 
party issues may be traced to the fact that feudalism 
gave place so suddenly to a modern state of society. 
No doubt there was a period of preparation for the 
change, but the old was transformed into the new with- 
out any very marked transition period. The leaders of 
thought and tho.se who have taken up the work of 
national rejuvenation have consequent!}' all been men of 
progressiv'e tendencies. For it was clear that Japan 
must adv-ance rapidly, and in the same direction as the 
West, if she wished to take her place as she has now 
done, on terms of absolute equality among the Nations. 
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Thoniugh reform and reorganization were a vital neccs- 
bit\', and at the same time this truth was so apparent to 
intelligent minds that in Japan those wliosc thoughts 
have preferred to revert for guidance to the past have 
had few follcDwers during the past thirty years — parti- 
cular!}.' in the political world. The outcome has been 
that all the parties, with the exception of ver\' minor 
and negligeable groups, have been athocates of reform 
and progress and staunch upholders of the liberty of the 
subject. Whth all this, lo}'alty to the ihnperor has never 
for a moment been lost sight of by any of the parties 
and their programmes have been filled with laudable de- 
sires for the dignits' of the Imperial House. Another 
reason for vagueness of programme appears to be the 
comparatis'el}' subordinate part played by political parties 
in the Government of the country. Inability until reccnti)', 
to carry out plans, at times prevents their being made. 

That they have frecpicntly opposed the Gov'ernment in 
ca''es where opposition for its own sake has been the 
onl)' recognizable principle cannot be gain.said. It must, 
howes'cr, be remembered that they have all along been 
struggling for a share in the administration, to gi\c 
efiect to their contention that the Government .should be 
not only representative of one class or section of the 
population but be carried on by the nominees of the 
people under the Imperial authority. In a recent paper 
read before the Asiatic Society, Mr. Chamberlain re- 
ferred to the inten.sely democratic nature of the Japanese 
people. In the rise of political parties we liav^e an 
illustration of this phase of the national character, .side 
by side with marked reverence for the Ifmpeior. The 
rljsire fir eciuality and the revolt against the controlling 
inlhiviiee of a n.irrow coterie ha.s all along been e.xhibitcd. 



Catalcgus of rocsntly published Japanese Books, 


I sincerely trust tliat the Catalogue herewith presented 
to the members of the Asiatic Society may be of material 
service in the promotion of Japanese studies. One of the 
most desirable results would be a large increase in the 
number of valuable papers prepared for the Society's 
Transaction.s, the main purpose of this Catalogue being to 
point members to the sources through which information 
may be derived. The Catalogue does not pretend to be 
either complete or scientifically arranged ; so long as it 
s-i ves its purpose T shall be satisfied. 

I ma\’ add that I shall be at all times happy to act as 
intermediar\' either in procuring books or in having 
rough translations prepared, or in any other way for 
members who are not in a position to do such things for 
themselves. 

Arthur Idoyd. 

56. Tsukiji, Tuk)o December 1903. Hon. Lib. 


Religion. 

Ichimai Kishomon Tanshin Shb. — * 

Notes on a Buddhistic book on faith. Author Shamon 
Ryucho. Publisher Komeisha. Price Yen, 0.12. 

I'ubo-on-ju Kyo Kogi. Lectures on 
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the Fubo-on-ju K)'o, a Buddhistic book on parents' grace. 
Author Yaniada Kbdo. Publisher Kbyukwan. Price 
Yen, 0.12 

Fukwan Zazengi Senyb. H ^'otes on 
the Fukwan Zazengi, a Buddhistic book on religious 
meditation. Author thuchi Seiran. Publisher Kbineisha. 
Price Yen, o.io 

.Murakami bfakase Itukkyb Koron Shu. it 
^ M collection of Prof. IMurakami’s lectures 

and essays on Ituddhi.sm. \’ol. I. Autltor Murakami 
Sensho. Publisher Kbmei.sha. Price Yen, 1.50. 

Rinri to Shukyb to no Kwankei. fiffl XI' £ 7^ i 0 tJij 
Relation between ethics and religion. Author Ino- 
Liye Tetsujiro. Publisher Fusambo. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Anshin Ritsumci Dan. Dlk on peace 

of mind and faith Author Murakami Sensho. Publisher 
Tetsugaku Shoin. Price Yon, 0.20. 

Sanron Gengi Kbwa Roku. Lectures 

on the Sanron Gengi, a Buddhistic book. Author Maeda 
Eun. Publisher Bummeidb. Price Yen, O 30. 

Shinshu Shichi-so no Taikb. Arti- 

cle.s of faith of the seven Fathers of the Shinshu, a Bud- 
dhistic sect. Author Saitb Yuishin. Publisher Kbyukwan. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Shinshu Ybryo. brief description of the 

Shinshu, a Buddhi.stic sect. Author Murakami Sensho. 
Publisher Tetsugaku Shoin Price Yen, 0.25. 

Sekkyb Hiyu Gbwa Roku. A col- 

lection of parables to be adopted for sermons. Author 
YasuJa Tokimin. Publisher Jfunmeidb. Price Yen, 0.45. 

.Sonken Hakasc Rinriteki Shiikyo-ron Hihan Shu Ik 
mm- A criticism on Prof. Ino- 
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uye’s “ Ethical Religion.” Author Akiyama Goan. Pub- 
lisher Kinkbdo. Price Yen, 0.80. 

Gojin no Shukyb Our religion, a layman's 

\ie\v of Buddhism. Author Akatsuki Ubin. Publisher 
Bummeidb. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Sbdoshu Shushoji Sokkyb Daizen. 

A collection of sermons of the Sotoshu, a Buddhistic 
sect. Author Sotoshu Shuimikyokii. Publisher Kbyu- 
kwan. Price Yen, 070. 

Seishiii Kowa. frll’l'ii'filS- Eccturcs on spiritual culture. 
i\uthor Kiyozawa Yanshi. Publisher Bummeidb Price 
Yen. 0.30. 

Roppb-rai-kyb Kbwa. x’ctures on the 

Roppb-rai-kyb, a Buddhistic book. Author ( )uchi Seiran . 
Publisher Komeisha. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Gakudb-\’bjin-.shu Kbgi, .ectmes 

on the (iakuclb-\'bjin-.shii, a Buddhistic book on the way 
of Buddha. Author Yamada Kbdb. Publisher Kbyukwan. 
Price Yen, 0.30. 

Murakami Hakase Kben-shu. _h 1 ^ i IH ft- ^ 
collection of Prof IMiirakami's lectures and speeches. 
Author Murakami Sensho. Publisher Bummeidb. Price 
Yen, 0.25. 

Gusha-ron Tasshi. Eccturcs on the Gu- 

.sha-ron (a Buddhist book.) Author Alurakami Senshb. 
Publisher Tetsugakushbin. Pi ice Yen, 0.25. 

Gunjin to Shukj'b, i Soldiers and Reli- 

gion. Author Takemoto Kiyo/.o. Publisher Kyblmn- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.02. 

IMi^rumonkyb to Morumonkybto 
tiCkii- *^'1 IMormonism and Mormons. Author Taka- 
hashi Gorb. Publisher Jujiya. Price Yen, 0,75. 
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Bukkyo Rinri no Jissen. ® Practice 

ill Buddhistic morals. Author Hanada Ryoun. Publisher 
Bummeido. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Bukki’o Kaikaku Dan. ® f jt 2 ^ $ View on Bud- 
dhistic reformation Author Kato Hiroyuki. Publisher 
Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Fukwan-zazen Kogi. Lectures on the 

I'ukwan-zazen, a Buddhistic book. Author Ouchi Seiran. 
Pabli.sher Kdmeisha. Price Yen, 0. 15. 

Kishin-ron Tasshi. Lectures on the Kishin- 

-ron, a Buddhistic book Author Murakami Sensho. 
Publisher Tetsugakushoin. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kyudob'ha no Shiori. ^ guide to Chris- 

tianity. Author Bessho Umenosuke. Publisher Ki’obun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.05. 

Yubin-kyakufu to Shukyo. i Postmen 

and religion (Christianity) Author Ckubo Rakujitsu. 
I’libli.sher Kyobunkwan. Price Yen, 0.02. 

Shinshu Kybshi. history of Shinsliu, a 

Buddhi.stic sect. Author Maeda Kun. Publisher Bum- 
meido. Price Yen, 0.65. 

Shonin to Shukj-o. l^Ierchants and re- 

ligion (Christianity.) Author Abe Seize. Publisher Kyb- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, 0.02. 

Shukyo Kaikaku An. A layman’s view- 

on Buddhistic reformation. Author Inouye Knryo. Pub- 
lisher Tetsugakushoin. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Shinreijo no .Shuyo. O'l spiritual cul- 

ture based on Buddhism ..■\uthor Hamaguchi Eshb, Pub- 
lisher Bummeido. Price \'en, 035. 

Hikaku Shukyo Ippan ^ ^ — j)]:. A gen- 

eral view on comparative religion. iVuthor Kishi- 
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moto Nobuta. Publisher Keiseisha. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Zengal-:u Okugi. Mystery of the science of 

Zen. Author Fujinami Ichinyo. Publisher Eungakudo- 
shikwai. Piice Yen, 0.50. 

Zcnkai Kummo. Klementaiy teaching on 

Zen precepts. Author Nishiari Zenji. Publisher Koniei- 
sha. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Zengaku Kwatsumondb. Catechism on 

the science of Zen. Author Kbmeisha. Publisher Ko- 
ok isha. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Logic. 

Ronrigaku Kbyb 3 illfil A book on logic. 
Authors Kuwaki Ganyoku and Sekiyama Tomi. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Philosophy. 

Nippon Kogal;u-ha Tctsugaku. 11 Phi- 

losophy of the Kogaku School in Japan, a school of 
Confucianism wliich held the olde.st way of interpreting 
Confucius' teaching. Author Inouye Tetsujii'b. Publisher 
P'usanibb. Price Yen, 1.60. 

Nippon Tetsugaku Yoron. H ^ M ij&- brief 

account of Japanc.se philosophy. Author Arima Suke- 
niasa. Publisher Kbyukwan. Price Yen, 0.90. 

\Yaseda Sbsho Tetsugaku Shiyo. fjlJSHl 
A short history of philosophy. Author Kuwaki Genyoku. 
Publi.shcr Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, i.40. 

Sekai Shiso no Kwako Oyobi Shbrai. 

l^^st and future of Thought in the world. 
Author Mokki Keijirb. Publisher Tbybsha. Price Yen, 
0.15. 

Tetsugaku Kbyb. A short history of phi- 
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losophy. Author Asaiiaga Sanjiro. Publisher Ilobun- 
kwan. Price Yen, i.oo. 

Shi/.en-kai no Shinibi. -Esthetics in 

Xature. Author (htsuki Ryu. Publisher Bungaku Doshi- 
kwai. Price Yen, 025. 

Shakwai-gaku to Tetsugaku. Sociolo- 

gy and jjhilosophy. Author Hisaniatsu Giten. Publisher 
Bungaku Doshikwai. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Jinsei no Shinibi. -Esthetics of human 

life. Author (Jtsuki Ryu. Publisher Bungaku iJoshikwai. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Bungaku no Shimbi. -Esthetics of litera- 

ture. Author Gtsuki R}'u. Publisher Bungaku Doshi- 
kwai. Price Yen 0.25. 

Koto Xippon Shushin Sho. s? H A te.xt 

liook on elerncntar\’ ethics for girls, to be used in higher 
e'ementary girls’ sch.ocls. Author Bungakusha. Publisher 
Bungaku.sha. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Gbei Kdtoku Bidan. ^ collection of 

.stories about public morals in Europe and America. 
-Author and Publisher Ikuseikuai. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Yojbhan Tetsugaku. An “ -Attic Philo- 

sopher." -Author Hakugan Koji. Publisher Tetsugaku- 
shoin. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Genkd A'oroku. ^ ijC A collection of moral 

stC’iies. -Author Kwan Ryokuin. Publisher Hakubunkwnn. 
Price Veil, 0.30. 

.Shimpen Eutsu Shinrigaku. -“A hand 

book on p.s}’chology. Authors Taka.shima Heizaburd 
ami Doi Kennosuke. Publisher Seibidd. Price Yen, 
o <S 5. 

I'lijd no .Shuyd, A book on the culture 
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of woman. Author Kato Totsudo. Publisher Komeisha. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kokumin Saho Kyohon. A text book 

on etiquette. Authors ('mura Daijiro and W'atanabe 
Shoku. Publisher Kobunsha. Price Yen, 0.40 

Teiyu Rinri Kwai Koen Shu T® A 
collection of lectures on ethics. Vol. IX. Author Teiyu 
Rinri Kwai. Publisher Dai Nippon Zushokwaisha. Price 
Yen, 0. 10. 

Tetsugaku (iaiion Koyo. Klements 

of philosophy. Author Kat 5 Genchi. Publisher Toyosha. 
Price Yen, 0.75. 

Kyoiku no Jissai ni Uyo shitaru Shinrigaku. ^^0 

Psychology as adapted to 
practical education. Author Tominaga Iwatard. Publisher 
Kinshddo. Price Yen, 0.45. 

iMeiji Shako Reishiki. IModern Social 

etiquette. Author Yamada Bimyo. Publisher Aoki Su- 
zando. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Jissen Rinri Kogi. ^ © IM pS f^- Lectures on 

practical ethics. Author Murakami Tatsugoro. Publisher 
Kanasashi Price 'S'en, 0.80. 

Shosei Yokun. ® ^ Ijfi- Precepts on how to get 

on in the world. Author Honda Masujiro. Publi.'-hcr 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shinrigaku Shin Kyokwasho. ^ if’I- 3^. A 

new text book on psychology. Authors Matsumoto Kd- 
jird and Fukurai Tomokichi. Publislier Fukyusha. Price 
Yen, 0.80. 

Shinrigaku Seigi. Principles of Ps}-cho- 

logy. Author Fukurai Tomokichi. Publisher Dobunkwan. 
Price Yen, 1.80. 
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Shinipen Shinrigaku. A new text book 

on Ps\’chology. Author ^Matsiimoto Kojiro. Publisher 
Scibido. Price Yen, 0.6o. 

Shur'o Dan. self culture. Author Matsu- 

inuia Kaiseiki. Publisher Keiseisha. Price Yen, 0.23. 

Chugaku Kyoiku Motora Shi Rinri Sho. 

A text book on ethics for INIiddle Scliools. 
.\uthc>r IMotora Yujird. Publisher Seibidd. Price A'en, 
1.20. 

Sei\'o Rinrigaku Shi. 1 !§ A histor}- of 
\Yestern ethic.s. Author Tsunajinia Eiichiro. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 1.30. 

Zemma d'etsugaku. An es.say on philoso- 

phy by a Buddhist. Author Aoyagi Yubi. Publislier 
Bummeidd. Price Yen, 0.25 

Ethics. 

Rlnri-gaku Teiyo. JS ^ 3 e- A book on ethics. 

Authors Yomezawa Buhei and Tanaka Tatsu. Publislier 
Kdfukwan, Price Yen 0.50. 

Kotoku Ydsei. Culture of public morals 

or social ethics. Author Teikoku Kj'oiku Kwai. Pub- 
lisher Kinkddd. Price Yen, 0.50 

Tdyd Rinri Kdshi no Craku-.setsu. 

Doctrines of Confucius, as Plastcrn ethics. Author Matsu- 
mura .Seiichi. Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price Yen, O.35. 

Jis.sen Rinri X)'umon Pdementaiy 

principles of practical ethics. Author Xakajima IThijird. 
Publisher Seibidd. Price Yen, 035. 

Xippon Rinri Ihen. 0 ^ M il'i f-i- A collection 

of Ethical theories in Japan. Author Inouye Tetsujird. 
Pub'lishei' Ikuseikwai. Price Yen, 1.35. 
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Nippon Rinri Ihen. H I, A history 

of Japanese etliics (ethical theories held by a school of 
Confucianism called Shhshi Gaku Ha.”) Author Inouyc 
Tetsujiro. Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price Yen, i.6o. 

Nippon Rinri Iben. Vol. II. A his- 

tory of Japanese ethics, — Ethical theories held bj' a school 
of Confucianism called Shush! Gaku Ha. Author Inouyc 
Tetsujiro. Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price Yen, l.oo. 

Rinri Kyokwa-sho. iil ^ ffj- book on 
ctiiic-s. Authors Watanabe Ryusei and Nakajima U.shi- 
jiio. Publisher Seibklo. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Psychology, 

Shinrigaku. jt)* Jig P.sychology. Author Hayami 
Kb, Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Education. 

-Nippon tiakusei Taiko. H School sj-stem 

of Japan, written for Chinese readers. Author Taito D6- 
bunkyoku. Publisher hlaruya & Co. Price Yen, 0.08. 

Rekishi Kyoju Hb. Method of teaching 

history. .Vulhor Saito Hishb. Publisher Kink'bdb. Price 
Yen, 0.75, 

Kyoiku to Hakubutsugaku. C Education 

and Natural Hi.story. Author Oka Saijiro. Publisher Kai- 
seikwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Shbgakko Jikken Kwanri Dan E.xpe- 

riences in the management of an elementary school. Author 
Negishi Kwan. Publisher Tbyb.sha. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Shogakkb Zugwa Kyoju Ron. 

Method of teaching drawing in elementaiy schools. Author 
Komuro Shinzb. Publisher Rotsugokwan. Price Yen, 

0 . 35 - 
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Shogaku Kyoju Ho. Method of teach- 

ing an elementary school. Author Naito Keisuke. Pub- 
lisher Seibido. Price Yen, 075. 

Shogakko Shrishin Kyoju Ho. /h ^ -Be ^ • 

Method of teaching ethics in elementary schools. Author 
Sanada Takanori Publislier Kinkodo. Price Yen, o 30. 

Shinsen Kyoju Ho. Yol. II. Method of 

teaching. Author Yamamoto Sotard. Publisher Toyosha. 
Price Yen, 0.35. 

Jitchiteki Shogakko Kyoju H 5 . 

Vol. I. Practical method of teaching an elemental'}' 
school. Author Yamamatsu Tsurukichi. Publisher T6}'o- 
sha. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Kyoju Saiinoku Tokiyo Jido Kokugo Tsuzuri-Kata ^ 

Method of teaching children 
how to spell their own language, in accordance with ele- 
mentary school requirements. Author Tsukiniwa Yu. 
Publisher Kinshodo. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Tokvo Koto Shihan Gakko Ichiran 

Catalogue of Tokyo Higher Xormal School. 
Author Tokyo Koto Shihan Gakko. Publisher IMaiina 
& Co. Price Yen o 35. 

Zoku Gakiisei Kun Precepts fur students. 

Author ( )machi Keigetsu. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 0.25. 

Bushido. S[)irit of Japane.'-c chicahy. Author 

Yamaoka Tesshii Publisher Kdyukwan. Price h’en, 0.35. 

Kydiku-ju no Jdshiki. Common .sense 

in education. Author Yoshimoto Toku. Publisher Nai- 
kwai Shuppan Kydkwai. Price Yen, 025. 

Shimpen Shdgaku Kydju I Id. 4 '' ff; . 

IMethod of teaching an elementan' school. .Vuthor Azu- 
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ma Motcikichi. Publisher Kinshodb. Price Yen, o 50. 

Shogakkb Kyoju Saimoku. @ • Cur- 

riculum of an elementary school. Author Tokyo Fu 
Shihan Gakko. Publisher Bungakusha Price Yen, 
o 40. 

Shogakko nl okeru Hanashi kata no Riron oyobi Jissai. 

Theory and prac- 
tice of speaking in an elementary .school. Author Yora 
Kumataro. Publisher Kofukwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Meiji Sanju-go Nendo Sho Kwanritsu Gakko Nyugaku 
Shiken Mondai Toan Shokai. BH /m — ^ 1 ^' 

A collection of questions and 
answers, with minute notes thereon, given at the entrance 
e.xaniinations of the government schools Authors Fminent 
scholars. Publisher Kanasashi. Price Yen, o 50. 

Kakkwa Jikkeii Kyoju Ho Kogi. 

1 ^. Lecture.s on cx[)erimental method-, of teaching Author 
Tominaga Iwatarb Publisher Kinshodb. Price Yen 0.78 

Daigaku Seido kwanken. A la\-man’s 

view on the uni\'ersity system. Author Takanc Yoshitb. 
Publisher Hbbunkwan. Price Yen, 0.15- 

Genkon K)’biku no Risb. < 7 )FHlt 5 - Ideals ot 

education in the present day. Aut wir IMakiyama Fiji. 
Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price \'en, 0.25. 

Kybju Ybkb oyobi Kybju Rei, 

Principal subjects and e.xam[)les of teacliing in an element- 
ary school. Author Joshi Koto Shihan Gal-;l-;b I'uzoku 
Shogakkb. Publisher Kbyfikwan Price Yen, 0.40. 

Shinsen Kybju Gaku. Yol. HI. ?vIethod 

of teaching. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Jitsuyb Shbgaku Kybju Hb. ff Prac- 
tical method of teaching an elementary school Authors 
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Yamamoto Sotaro and Iwanaga ^Masujiro. Publisher D6- 
bunkwan Price Yen, o 35 

Hakubutsugaku Kydju oyobi Kenkyu no Jnmbi. 

O'! preparation for teaching 

and studying natural science. Authors Yamanouchi Shi- 
geyo and Nohara IMoroku. Publislier Toyodo. Price Yen, 
0.50. 

Sanjugonen Do Sho Kwanritsu Gakkd Nyu-,aku Shiken 
Alondai Shu. 

collection of questions for entrance e.xaminations at govern- 
ment scliools in 1901. Publisher Kanasashi. Price Yen, 
0.15. 

Tokyo Yugaku Annai. A guide book 

to school life in Tokyo. Publisher Shugakudo. Price 
\'cn, 0.35. 

Doitsu H 5 shfi Gakkd Seido. Ger- 

man system of supplementary schools. Author Education 
Department. Publisher Kinkodd. Price Yen, 1.50. 

Gbei Gakkd Seikwatsu. C)n School 

life in Europe. Author Eigo Seinen .Sha. Publisher Oka- 
zakiya Shdten. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Shdjo Bunko Gakkd no Kokoroe. 

A guide to .school life for girls. Author Shiinoda 
P’ta Ko. Publisher Makubunkwan Price Yen, 0.35. 

Katei no Shin Ellmi. New interest in 

home life. Author S>d\ai Kosen. Publisher Naigwai 
•Sluippan Kydkwai. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Koto Shdgaku Tank) ii Kydju Hd. 

■f'Jjic- Oil the method of single class teaching in higher 
elementary schools. Author Tsuyuguchi Etsujird. Pub- 
li'^her Kinkodd. Price Yen, 0. 10. 

Tankyu Kydiku Satsuyd. Principles 
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of single class education. Author Sasaki Seinojo. Pub- 
lisher Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Genkon Kyoju-jo no Gobyu. JJi On 
the errors of the method of teaching in the present day. 
Author Tonegawa Yosaku. Publisher Tanuma Shoten. 
Price Yen, 0.15. 

Bungei to Kyoiku. On the relation be- 

tween literary accomplishments and education. Author 
Tsubouchi Yuzb. Publisher Shunyodo. Price Yen, i 00. 

Futsu Kyoiku Shiko. A short history 

of elementary education. Author Iwata Shizuo. Publisher 
Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Katei Kyoiku Kodomo no Shitsuke. 

On the home training of children. Authoi 
Kutsumi Kesson. Publisher hlaekawa Buneikaku. Price 

Yen, o 25. 

Kyomi Ron. ^ f!|; On the principles of interest. 
Author Sasakura Shinji. Publisher Fusambo. Price Yen, 
0.20. 

Shogaku Kakkwa Kyoan Hanrei. 

A collection of specimen lessons to be giv'cn in ele- 
mentary schools. Author Yusa Soiho. Publisher Dobun- 
k\san. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Kyoju no Ronriteki Kiso. Logi- 

cal basis fur teacb.ing. Authors Suzuki Toraichirb and 
Poniinaga Iwatarb. Publisher Toyosha. Price ^'en, O.70. 

Kyoiku Mampitsu ^ A layman’s views on 

education, jkuthor Nusahara Tan. Publisher Kinkodo. 

Price Yen, 1.50 

Shinsen Kybikugaku Koyo. Princi- 

ples of education. Author Suzuki Koai, Publisher Sugi- 
moto. Price Yen, 0.45. 
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Shogakko Kyoju Kunren Teivo. 52 -- 

\'ol. I. On the method of teaching in elementary schools. 
Author Ototake Iwazo. Publisher Toyoslia. Price Yen, 
1 . 20 . 

Futsu Kyoikugakii Yogi. Principles 

of elementar}- education. Author Nakajima Hanjiro. 
Publisher Kaihatsusha. Price Yen, o 70. 

Iwdte Kon Shihan Gakkb Fuzoku Sho Gakko Kyoju 
Saimoku. l-IH a . Cur- 

riculum of the Elementary School attached to the Xormal 
.School in Iwate Prefecture. Author Kyotokrvai. Publisher 
Kinkddb. Price Yen, O 70. 

K)-biku Shoshi. short history of educa- 

tion. Author Kinkodo. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 
0.50. 

-Su no Shinri ovobi Sanjutsu Kyoju IIo. 

On the method of teaching the principles 
of mathematics and arithmetic. Author Torninaga Iwa- 
taro. Publisher Dobunkuan. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Kyoiku Ronshu. W ^ collection of essays 

on education. Author Sone Matsutaro. Publisher Kin- 
kodo. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Kyoiku Jutsugo Kai. Notes on edu- 

cational technics. Author Hiroshima llidetaro. Publisher 
Hbbunkwan. Price Yen, 0.35 

•Shimpen Jitsuyo Kybikugaku. I'rac- 

tical tlieories on education. Aiithor Katsumata Teijiib, 
Publisher Bungaku.sha, Price Yen, 0.75. 

Slid Gakkb Sanjutsu Kwa K}-oju Saimoku. 

f) . Curriculum of elementary school arithmetic. 
Author Tokyo P'u Shihan Gakkb. Publisher Hungaku- 
sha. Price Yen, 0.35. 
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Jiklven Shogaku Kyoju H5. ^lethod 

of elementary school teaching based on experiences. 
Author Sato Zenjird. Publisher Dobunkvvan. Price Yen, 
0.75. 

Shogaku Kydiu Hd. /]' ^ Method of ele- 

mentary school teaching Author (Mo Eikichi. Publisher 
Sugimoto. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Shogaku Jissaiteki Kyoju Hd. /]' TJi ^ 1?^ Uc 15' ?i- 
Practical method of teaching in elementary schools. 
*\uthor IMurata Uichird. Publisher Td\'osha. Price \ en, 
0.65. 

'Jis.saiteki Kydikugaku. Practical thoi ies 

on education. Author Terauchi Ei. Publisher Hobun- 
kwan. Price Yen, i.oo. 

Jinjd Shogak'u ni okeru Jikkwa Kyoju Ho K5gt Ydryo. 

Kf-1- in-H- Lectures on 

the method of teaching practical lessons in elemental y 
schools. Author Tanahashi Gentard. Publisher Ikusei- 
kwai. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Shd Gakkd Shogakunen Jidd Kydiku 
5E S "tic W- method of teaching the first j’ear 

children of elementary schools Author Suzuki Shiuichird. 
Publisher Kinkddd. Ptico Yen, o 35. 

Shin Kydju Hd. New method of teaching. 

Author Shimbikwan. Publisher Uyehara Shoteu. Price 
Yen, o 32. 

Shinsen Kydju Gaku. Wi method of 

teaching Author Yamamoto Sdtard. Publisher Tdydsha. 
Price Yen, 0.35. 

Shakwaiteki Kydikugaku. L)n social 

educatiirn. Author Kumagai Gord. Publisher Kinkddd. 
Price Yen, 1.40. 
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S]iu:s\-o lywai no Tukuikii. U iil W- On 

M(jral education outside religion. Author Sakuma Hideo. 
Pnolibher Kaitakusha. Price Yen, 0.25 

Joshi Koto Shihan Gakko Ichiran. 

— Catalogue of the Girls' Higher Xormal School. 
Author Joshi Koto Shihan Gakko. Publisher X'akanish - 
ya Shoten. Price Yen, O 30 

Katei K_\-biku Joshi no Kagatiii. 

A collection of noble examples of women Author Aol<'. 
Tsuncsaburij. Publisher Aoki Suzanbo. Price Yen, 
o 15. 

Katei K)-uik-u Johan. collection of 

noble examples of women. Author Taikwa Sanjin. Pub- 
Ihslier A'.iki Suzando. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Shushin Kybju Satsuyo. Method of 

teaching ethics. Author Sasaki Kichisaburo. Publisher 
Dbbunkwan. Price Yen, 1.50. 

Tankyu Shushin Kyoju no Jissai. 

Practice in teaching ethics according to the single class 
methotl. Authors Murata Uichiro, Asakura Ma-saynki 
and T.su}'uguchi Ktsujirb. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 
Oo 5 - 

Shimpen Shushin Kybhon. (fo*' the 

teachers of higher elemental'}' schools fu' girls.) A hand 
book on ethics for the use of the teachers of higher 
elemental}' schools for girls Author Teikoku Shoseki 
Kabushiki Kwaisha. Publisher Teikoku Shoseki Kwaisha. 
Price Yen, 1.20 

S[)arta no Pu.shido. A ( 7 ) A description 

I 'f Spartan chivah'}'. Author Xakaniihi P'ukumat^u, Pub- 
li-^her Kinkodo. Price Yen, o 12. 

K jku ;o Tokuhon. ^ nTV nH IPeaders fur J-ipancse 
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classics to be used in elementary schools. Author Fu- 
kyusha. Publisher Fukyusha Price Yen, 0.87. 

Kokugo Tokuhon. ® fS Ih Readers for Japanese 
classics to be used in higher elementary schools. Author 
Fukyu.sha. Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 1.75. 

Kokugo Tokuhon. Readers for Japanese 

classics to be used in higher elementary schools for girls. 
xVuthor Fukyusha. Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 1.70. 

Kokugo Shin Tokuhon. ^ U Readers for 
classics. Authors Shioi Rlasao and Omachi Yoshii. 
Publisher Fukyuaha. Price Yen, 0.50. 

K 5 td Shogaku Saiho Sho. A book 

on the art of sewing to be used in higher elemental)^ 
schools, — for teachers. Authors Omura Chujiro, Hadar.o 
Tok'u and Shibata Suga. Publisher P'ukyusha. Pi ice 
Yen, 0.50. 

Shogaku Reishiki. A book on element- 

ary school etiquette. Author Ito Kiichiro. Publisher 
Shueisha. Price Yen, o 10. 

Shogaku Saiho Kyokwasho. ^ M A 

tc.xt book on the art of sewing to be used by elementary 
school girls. Author To/.awa Kazu. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, 0.60. 

Text books for Elementary Schools. 

Shogaku Saiho Kyokwa-sho, Kj'bin Y6. 

44® A text book on sewing for elementary 

schools. Author Tozawa Kazu. Publisher Bungakusha. 
Price Yen, 0.35. 

Jitsug\b Hoshu Tokuhon. ^ R^ols. 

Readers for supplementary business education. Author 
Bungakusha. Publisher Bungakusha. Price Yen, 1.25. 
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Shojo Tokuhon Hana no ]Maki. 
reader for girls. Author Horiuchi Shinsen, Publishers 
Kokkosha. Price Yen, 0.18. 

Joshi Sakubun Kyokwa-sho. I- 

and Vol. II. Text books on composition. Author Alatsu- 
daira Shizuka. Publisher IMeiji Shoin. Piice Yen, 0.53. 

Shimpen Shushin Kyoten Koto Shogaku Joshi Yo. ^ 

4 Vols Text books on 
ethics for higher cleineutary .school girls. Author Fukyu- 
sha. Publisher Fukyusha, Price Yen, 0.78 

Shimpen Shushin Kyoten Jinjo Shogaku Jido Yo. 

4 Vols. Text books on 
ethics for elementan.- school children. Author Fukyusha, 
Publi.sher I'ukyusha Price Yen, 0.50. 

Shimpen Shushin Kyoten Koto Shogaku Jido Yo. ^ 

4 Vols. Text books on 
ethics for higher elementary school children. Author hu- 
kyusha. Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 0.86. 

Shimpen Shushin Kyoten Nikanen Shugyb Koto Shb- 
gakko. ^ vof. 

Text books on ethics for higher elementary schools of 
two years’ ciour.sc. Author Fuk\'uslia. Publisher Fiikyu- 
sha. Price ^T’n, 0.20. 

Shogaku Kokushi Xikanen Shugyo Koto Shogakko 
Yo. Text books on 

the history of Japan for higher elementary schools of two 
years’ course. Author Fukyusha. Publisher Fukyusha. 
Price Yen 0.38 

Shogaku Kokushi Ifbtb Shogakko Jido Yd. 

4 Vols. Te.xt books on the history 
of Japan for higher elementary school children, Author 
Fukyusha. Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 0.80. 
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Shin Sanjutsu Kyoshi Y6. 4 Vols. 

Text books on arithmetic for elementary school teachers. 
Author Inagaki Sakutaro and Karima Tokutaro. Pub- 
lisher Uyehara Shoten. Price Yen, 1.60. 

Sliogaku Shin Sanjutsu. 5 Vols. Text 

book on arithmetic (by means of an abacus) for higher 
elementary school children. Author Bungakusha, Pub- 
lisher Bungakusha. Price Yen, 0.87. 

S'.iogaku Shin Sanjutsu. 2 Vols. Text 

books on arithmetic (by means of an abacus) for element- 
ary school children. Author Bungakusha. Publisher Bun- 
gakusha. Price Yen, o 20. 

Shogaku Shin Sanjutsu. 4 Vols. Text 

books on arithmetic (by means of an abacus) for higher 
elementary school teachers. Author Bungakusha. Pub- 
lisher Bungakusha. Price Yen, 1.80. 

Shogaku Sliin Sanjutsu. ^ fjj ^ jijij. A text book 
on arithmetic (by means of an abacus) for elementary 
school teachers. Author Bungakusha. Publisher Bun- 
gakusha. Price Yen, 040. 

Shogaku Shin Rekishi. 2 Vols. Text 

books on history for elementary school teachers adapted 
for two years' course. Author Bungakusha. Publisher 
Bungakusha. Price Yen, 0.80 

Shogaku Shin Sanjutsu. 4 Vols. Te.xt 

book.s on arithmetic for elementary sc'',ool children. Author 
Bungaku-ha. Publisher Bungakuslia Price Yen, 0.5S. 

Shogaku Shin Sanjutsu. A te.xt book on 

arithmetic for elementary schools. Author Bungakusha. 
Publisher Bungakusha. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Jitsugyo Iloshu Tokulion. ® ^ 111 ! ^5 In 2 

\^ols. Readers for supplementary business education 
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Autlioi Jitsu^yo Kyoikii Kenkyu Kuai. Publisher Kin- 
shoclo. Price Yen, o 50 

Jitsugyo Hoshu Tokuhon. ^ reader 

for supplementary business education. Author Jitsugyo 
ICr-oiku Kenkyu Kuai. Publisher Kinshodo, Price 
Yen, 0.28. 

Shogakii Tsuzurikata .Sliinsho. 3 

\'ols. Xeu' inetliod of spellig for elementary 
schools. *Vuthor Gen-bun Itclii Kenkyu Kwai. Pub- 
Hsher IMeguroshbten. Price Yen, 0.42. 

Koto Sliogaku Sanjutsu Toshiki. 

In 4 ^Yls. Key to the arithmetic problems for 
higher elementary schools. Author Gakkai Shinshin 
Sha, Publisher Shueido. Price Yen, 0.28. 

Shintei Shbgaku S.tnjutsu Siio. In 2 

\k)ls. Te.xt books on arithmetic for higher elemen- 
tary school children. Author Kinkodo. Publisher Kin- 
kbdo. Price Yen, 0.80. 

Shintei Shogaku Sanjutsu Sho. In 

4 Yols, Te.xt books on arithmetic for higher elementary 
school teachers. Author Kinkodo. Publisher Kinkodo. 
I’ rice Yen, i 80. 

Shintei Shogagu Sanjutsu Sho. In 

4 \'ols, Text books on arithmetic fur elementary school 
children. Author Kinkodo. I’ublishcr Kinkodo. Price 
Yen, .63 

Shintei Shogaku Sanjutsu Sho. tu- In 

4 V<ils. Te.xt books on aritiunetic for elementary 
school teachers Author Kinkodo Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, i 40 

Shbgakko Kyoju Yo Saiho Sho. JclE 

In 2 Vols. Text books on sewing for elementary 
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schools. Authors IMoriyi Sada and Yo.shida Haru. 
Publisher Hobunkwan. Price Yen, 0.85. 

Jinjo Shogaku Saiho Sho. A text 

book on sewing for elementary school teachers. Authors 
(Jmura Chujiro, Iladano Toku and Shibata Suga, Pub- 
li.sher I''ukyu.sha. Price Yen, 025. 

Nbgyo Kybkwasho. .ft In 4 Yols. Textbooks 

on agriculture for higher elementary .schools. Author Ikeda 
Korechika. Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 094. 

Kokugo Tokuhon. In 5 Yols. Readers 

for girl’s high schools. .\uthors Kuroda Saclaji, Hase- 
gawa Otokichi and Sakata Chin. Publisher Bungakusha. 
Price Yen, 2.98. 

Kokugo Kyokwasho. I” Yds. Text 

books on the Japanese language Author Bungakusha. 
Publisher Bungakusha. Pi ice '^Yn, 0.97. 

Shoto Xogyo Kybkwasho. In 4 

\Yls. Text books on agriculture for higher elementary 
schools Author Ikeda Tomochika. Publisher Fukyu- 
sha. Price Yen, 0.97. 

Jinjb Shogaku Saihb Kybtci. A 

text book on sewing for elementary school teachers. 
Authors Nishijima Tomiyoshi, and Yoshimura Tsuru 
Publisher K6)Tik\van. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Xbgakkb Kambun Tokuhon. In 2 

^ ols. Readers on Chinese classics for clementar)’ agri- 
cultural schools. Author Uchibori Korebumi. Publisher 
Kb)’ Ilk wan. Price Yen, o 40. 

Katei Iloshu Kokumin Tokuhon. irk] Kill 

In 2 \ ols. Readers to be u.sed at home tor school 
children, as supjjlenientary lessons. Auth'ir Ixokuir.in 
K)’bkwai. I’u’nli.shcr Kbbundb. Price Yen, 03;. 
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Hoshu Kyoiku Jitsiigyo Tokuhon. 

A reader for business education as supplementary les- 
'^ons. Author Dobunkwan. Publisher Dobunkwan. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Jitsugyo Hoshu Tokuhon. ^ reader 

for business education as supplementary lessons Author 
Kawashima Shbichiro. Publisher Matsumura Sanshodo. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Katei Hoshu Jitsugyo Tokuhon. 

In 4 \Als. Readers for business edLication to be used 
at home as supplementary lessons. Author Kokumin 
Kydkwai. Publisher Kobundb. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Literature. 

Rongwa Zekku. Short Chinese poems on 

the art of drawing. Author Usui Ryushi. Publisher 
Keigyb.sha. Price Yen, 0.18. 

Izayoi Nikl<i Niwa no Oshie Genkai. li ailgi 

Notes on the Izayoi Nikki, an old 
Japanese book. Author Sckinc Masanao. Publisher 

Rokugokwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Bungei Sosho Hokushu Ko Ha-uta Ilyoshaku. 

Notes on popular songs. Authors 
( !tsuki Joden, and Sas.sa IMasaichi. Publisher Kinkodu. 
Price Yen, 0.15. 

Haiku Sen. 2 vols. A selection of short 

poems. Author Xaitb Meisetsu. Publisher Xaigwai 
Shuppan Kydkwai. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Haiku Shinchu. Xotes on short poems 

Author Sato Kdrjokii. Publisher .Shinsci.sha. Price 
Yen, 0.20. 
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Haikai Hyaku-wa. A collection of stories 

on short poems. Author Seirenan. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, 0.35. 

Shintai Nippon Bungaku Shi. MiS 13 $tll- A 
hibtoiy of Japanese literature. Author Shioyi IMasao, 
and Takahashi Tatsuo. Publisher Fukyusha. Price 
Yen, 0.65. 

Nippon Bungakusha Nempyo. y ^ ^ 

Chronology of men of letters in Japan. Author Aka- 
bori Matajird Publisher Dai Nippon Zusho Kwaisha. 
Price Yen, 0.70. 

Ninjd no Koken. A‘tn 0 ^li- A book on humanity. 
Author Okada Zuiun. Publisher Bungaku Doshikwal. 
Price Yen, o 30. 

Homp 5 Bungaku Shi Kogi. ^ ^ St ^ 

Lectures on the history of Japanese literature. Author 
Sugi Binsuke. Publisher Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price 
Yen, 0.55. 

Honcho iMeika Bunshd. 2 vols. A 

collection of master pieces of Japanese men of letters. 
Author Kobunsha. Publisher Kobuiisha. Price Yen, .40. 

Hciji Monogatari Kdgi. ¥ % Ig 2 vols. 

Lectures on the Hciji Monogatari, an old Japanese his- 
torical book. Author Imaizumi Sadasuke. Publisher 
Seishido. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Chdgonka. ‘['g A poem. Author Owada 

Tateki. Publisher Tokio Shuppansha. Price Y^cn, 0.18. 

Chdgonka. A poem. Author Tachibana 

Chikage. Publisher Kobayashi Shimbei. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Chikuhakuen Shii. 2 vofs. A collection 

of poems. Author Sasaki Nobutsuna. Publisher Haku- 
hunkwan. Price Yen, 0.35. 
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Kuroda Kiyotsuiia Sensei Ivx'uen Kaslui. 

coliectioii of Kuroda Ki)-otsuna‘s poems. 
Author Kikucbi Takenori. Publi.shcr Uyekara Shoten. 
Price Yell, o.y;. 

Riid in Seitn. ^ book on an icical 

pulitical party *\uthor Shodo Kybshi. Publisher Bun- 
oalru Ddshikwai. Price Yen. .30. 

R}-okiiin Kanwa Q’-'i'^t talks in a green 

shade, a literal')' writing. Author Xabeta Hyoson. 
Publi, slier Xnigwai Sluippan K\-bkwai. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Kwatsu Sei.shin. '(SfH'hl’- Living spirit, a literary 
unting. .\uthor Suzuki Yoshitarb Publisher Bungaku 
Lb^hik'wai Price Yen, 0.30. 

Kan Bunteii. Grammar of Chinese classics. 

.-\uthor Kojima Kciitarb. Publisher P'uzambo. Price 
Yen, 0.70. 

Kaga no Cliiyo. O'l Cliiyo, 

an eminent poetess Author X’akagawa Kiyohide. Pub- 
lisher Bungaku Doshikwai. Price Yen, o ’o. 

Sliintai Shi Shu Tanin Ichi iMat.s'u. MiSiiMiMfil — 
G crilloctiun (.if new .stvle poems. Autiior Tsutsuki 
.SCji. Publisher IKibunkwan Piice Yen, 0.25. 

Renai no Seishin. fi 2 0 f n 'P'!' Spirit of love, a 
liteiarv- writing. .Xiitlior Clnh Renkwan. Publisher Bun- 
gal;u Dih.shikwai. Piice h'en, 030 

Reikwa Xekkwa. ^ !■> Vol. II. 

Cold fire and hot ilower. Author It(j Gingetsu. Pub- 
lisher Xaigwai .Slnippan Kyfikwai. Price h'eii, 0.40 

Gen-bun Itchi Tsu/oku Kojiki. ^ll- 

The K(eiiki, an ancient history of Japan, in the present 
celliupiii! stele. .Vuthor Inouyc Tomoidchi. Publisher 
Kiiiht'd' e I'l iee Yen. o ;o 
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Xoiiki Buiishu. collection of optimistic 

literary writings. Author Nakagawa Kiyohide. Pub- 
lisher Buiigaku Doshikwai. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Buiigaku Kizui Dan. On literary mira- 

cles. Author Hirano Shiyo. Publisher Daigakukwan. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Byron, Bunkai no Alahb. -M ^ On 

Byron as a great Satanic king in the literary world. 
.'Vuthor Kimura Yotaro. Publisher Daigakukwan, Price 
Yen, 0.40. 

Xiniii Bikuni Alonogatari, Koto Katei Tokuhon. HA 
A Story of two Buddhist nuns. 
Authors Oda Tokuno and Hobiki Sluisui. Publisher 
Buiigaku Doshikwai. Price Yen, o 20. 

Koto Elnrei Bunshu. A collection of 

literary writings for girls. Author t.ltsuki R)-u. Pub- 
lisher Bungaku Doshikwai. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kok'in W'akashu Hyoshaku. 

II. Notes on the Kokin Wakashu, a collection of 
poems old and new. ..Author Kancho Aloto-omi. Pub- 
lisher Aleiji Shoin. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Kokushi, Natsu no Alaki. A collection 

of poems on Summer. Author Kokushi Kwai. Pub- 
lisher Aleiji Shoin Price Yen, o 12. 

Zatsuhai no Shiori. A book of miscellaneous 

short poems. Author Nagai Kinsho. Publisher Haku- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Kan-e Sakushi Hb. Alethods of making 

Chinese poems. Author Sato Kwan. Publisher Sei- 
zando. Price Yen, 25. 

Sorinshi Senchu. A selection of and 

notes on Chikamatsu's (also called Sorinshi) works. 
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Author Aiba Koson. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, i.oo. 

Kyotai ku no Shiori. A book on 

humorous poetry. Author Xagai Kinsho. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Bungei Sosho Kien Rokii. 

cord of aspirations, a literary writing. Author lobari 
Shinishiro. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.35. 

K\’oshin Dan. A talk on pure hearts, a 

literary writing. Author Kawamura Hachiro, Publisher 
Bungaku Doshikwai. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Shundai Zatsuwa Chushaku. Notes 

on the Shundai Zatsuwa, a book written by Dazai, an 
eminent author in the Tokugawa age. Authors Shiroyi 
Jilsho and Seki Giichird. Publisher Seishido. Price 
Yen, 0.65. 

Jo.sei Seibatsu. An attack on womanhood. 

Author Jokakushi. Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price \en, 
0.20. 

Joshi Kambun Tokuhon. 3 Vols. 

Readers in Chinese classics for girl’s. Author Namma 
Koki. Publisher Bungakusha. Price Yen, 0.95. 

Jinsei no Hatsu Tabi. The first journey 

in human life. Author Otsuki Jozan. Publislicr Bun- 
gaku Doshikwai Price ^'cn, 0.25. 

Shimpa W’aka Taiyo. (general 

principles of poetry of tlic new .school. Author \ oshano 
Tekkan. Publisher Daigakukwan Price Yen, 0.25. 

Chutd Shinsen Bumpan. A collccti<rn 

of model writings for .secondary schools. Author Tanaka 
Tsunenori Publisher Kinodo. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Shimbun Kisha no Junen Kan. Irf] 
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Ten years’ experiences of a journalist Author Hirata 
Hisashi. Publisher Minyusha. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Shimpa Waka Jiten. dictionary of 

poetical terms for the new school of poets. Author Nip- 
pon Shin Shi Gakkwai. Publisher Shinseisha. Price 
Yen, .30. 

Eigwa Monogatari Shokai. Vol. IX. 

Notes on the Eigwa Monogatari, an old literary book. 
Author Wada Ilideniatsu and Sato Kyu. Publisher 
Meiji Shoin. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Hj'oshu Josan Ki. aiCSii- ^ collection of Ta- 

keko-shi’s writings. Author Takekoshi Yosaburo. Pub- 
lisher Kaitakusha. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Seiro Shu. collection of Tokutomi Ken- 

jiro. Publisher Alitn’ii.sha. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Seikdsha no Kugaku. f& '/]} ^ The hard- 

ships endured by successful men. Author Kugaku Jushi. 
Publisher Bungaku Doshikwai. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Haijin Issa. A book on Issa the poet. 

Author Masaoka Shiki. Publisher Matsunuira Sanshodd. 
Price Yen, o 20. 

Shintai Nippon Bungaku Shi. -T 

history of Japanese literature. Author ()kai Shingo. 
Publisher Kinkodd. Price Yen, o 50. 

Chugaku Kambun Tokuhon. 5 

\^ols. Readers in Chinese cla.ssics for middle schools. 
Author Miyamoto Masatsura. Publisher Bungakusha. 
Price Yen, 1.50. 

Shinsen Kambun Alondd. Questions and 

answers on the Chinese classics. Author Ota Saijird. 
Publisher Hakubunkw.an. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Renal no Bungd. Great men of letters 
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on love. Author Kawakami Gazan. PubHslier Bungaku 
Dbshikwai. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Dassai Sho-oku Haiwa. collection 

of talks on poetry. Author l\Ia.saoka Shiki. Publi.sher 
Kbbunkwan. Price Yen, 0.60. 

P'uyukodachi. ^; 4 Cw'. Winter trees. Author Haku- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Fujin no Jbryoku. The power of 

woman’s feelings. Author Kawakami Gazan. Publisher 
Bungaku Du.shil<wai. Price Yen, o 30 

Kokka Kbhon A book on Japanese 

poetry. Authors Asai and IMuramatsu. Publisher Kofu- 
kwan Priee I'en, 0.30. 

Kokushi, Aki no IMaki. A collection of 

poem.s on Autumn. Author Kokusiii Kwai. Publisher 
Aleiji Shoin. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Shusei Hekigetsu. Jijc M *’’i? / 3 - Stars and the moon. 
Author Hakubunkwan. Iktblisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 0.20. 

Jakusha no Rinju. The death bed of 

the -weak. Author Bonsui Gyoib. Publisher Bungaku 
Gbshikwai. Price lAn, o 30. 

Shiinogare. The loneliness of rvinter. Author 

Ikuseil-cwai. Publislier Jkuseikwai. J-’rice \'en, o. 15. 

Tbl'Coku Zenshu. A complete collection 

of Tbkoku's writings Author Hoshino Shinno.suke. 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Pi ice Yen, 1.35. 

Shiki Zuihit.su Shiki’s writings Author 

Yasaoka .Shiki. Publi.sher Kobunkwan. Price S'en, 0.50. 

Shintai Shikka Sakuhb. Metliod of 

making poems according to the new style. Author Ya- 
mada Bimyb. Publisher Aoki Suzandu. Price Yen, o 50. 
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Seikeii Bunko. III 4 V ols. Seiken’s writ- 

ings. Author Kameya Soiken. Publisher Sakakibara 
Bunseido. Price Yen, i.oo. 

Hishi Kwatsushi Roku. Historical writ- 

ings, Author Ogata Ryusiti. Publisher Kbbnndo Sho- 
ten. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Dai San IMeiji Saienshu. ^ — Bh collec- 

tion of writings of eminent women of the present day. 
Author Joshi no Tomo Kisha. Publisher Toyosha. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Sokkyd Shijin A book on jxiets. Author 

Alori Rintaro. Publisher Shunyodo. Price Yen, 1.20. 

I'ukken Zassan. A collection of I'ukken’s 

writings. Author (Itsuki Bungen. Publisher Kobundo. 
Price Yen, 1.60. 

Bungei Sosho Kj’oka Kogai. A 

book on liumorous poetry. Author Kwan Inakichi. Pub- 
lisher Kinkddo. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Jiji Shu Hydsoku Hen Shisei Renju, 

A book on Chine.se poetry. Author Major 
Gen. Fuku.shima. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price \'en, 
2.50. 

Shum-pu Shu-u Roku. ^ ® Matsumoto 

Kumpei’s writings. Author Matsumoto Kumpei. Pub- 
lisher Kobundo. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Eibungaku Shi. In 3 Vols. A history of 

Isnglish literature. Author Tsubouchi Yuzb. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. I’rice Yen, 1.80. 

Novels. 

Hanakashimi. (j; k)' A novel. yVuthor 

Publi.shcr Bunkindb. Price Yen, 0.30' 
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l^ikiwa Gozeii. IliUffllHtj- The story of Tokiwa Go- 
/eii Author (_)machi Keigetsu. Publisher Kokkosha. 
Price Yen, 0.13. 

Jigoku no Hana. A flower in hell, a novel. 

Author Xagai Kafu Publisher Kinkbdo. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Onna no Ali, Kbun, Shakwai Shijin 

A novel. ^Vuthor Publisher Kinkbdo. Price 

^'en, 0.30. 

Kataki-Lichi Chukb no Xamida. ^ 

story of revenge. Author Kanda Haku.san. Publi.sher 
i\Iiyo.shiya. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Tanehikn Tampon Kessaku Shu. 

\ collection of Tanehiko’s .shorter master — pieces. 
.\uthor Kbdb Tokuchi. Publislicr I Iakubunl-:wan. Price 
\'en, o.bo. 

DatMiei llei, Okura Daijin. 2V novel 

.\uthor Publisher Kinkbdo. Price \'en, 0.30. 

IMurasame Nikki, Shi mo no ^’o, Watabushi. 14 

nS Sj Wi 'I’n ^ Novels. Author Publisher Kin- 

kbd(b. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Uml no Bbken Kitlan. stoi)’ of 

adventure on the .sea. Author Shibata Ryusei. Publi.sher 
D.iigakukwan. Price ’S'en, 025. 

N'anagita Kannin-bukuro. The story of 

^'anagita's patience. Author Alumokawa Alinoru. Pulj- 
li-^her Miyoshiya. Price Yen, cr.2;. 

P'ujita Toko. )]V,I p] j/i)). life of I'ujita Toko. 

.Author Kudo Kagefumi. Publisher Kokkosha. Price 
\'en, 0.19. 

.\raigami. Cj (9', Washed hair, — a novel. 

*Vuthor Tobari ChiLsufu. Publisher Humyukwan. Pi ice 
\'en, o 40. 
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Abe no Seimei. life of Abo no Seiinei. 

^Vutlior Moinokawa ]\linoru. rublishcr Aliyobhn a. Trice 
Yon, 0.40. 

Seinen Hitsudoku Kokoku no Hikari. 

0)^. The ylory of the iMikiido’s Empire. Author Shi- 
garaki Sueno, Publisher Kinkodb. Price \'en, o 30. 

Shinkon. A new marriage. Author Pimi Sui- 

in. Publisher Bunrokudo. Price \’en, 0.38. 

Juen Shihei no Monogatari. The 

story of a ten yen note. Author Voshida Ikujiro. Pub- 
lisher Kinkbdo. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shizuka Gozen. A life of .Shizuka Gozen. 

Author Kokubu Saitb. Publisher Kukkbsha. Price ^'en, 
0.13. 

Shu J'uyu. ^ '4}:. The sorrowing lotus, — a no\-eI. 
^Vuthor Tokuda Shu.sei. Publisher Seishindb. Price 
Yen, 0.30. 

Zengaku Muichibutsu Shug\'b. f- A 

training in the way of Zen in ab.solute i)overt\’. Author 
Moriwaki Seiko. Publisher iJaigakukwan. Price h'en, 0.20. 

Shinzan Sanro Senjitsu Shugyb. f- 

A training in the ascetic life in the deep recesses of a 
mountain, .\uthor Kawakita Hotsumei. Publisher Dai- 
gakukwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Sengoku Iwa. T' novel. Author \ onc- 
mitsu. Publisher Kinkbdo. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Ujb Mujb. . Much love no lo\'e. — a no\el. 

Author r)sawa Ten.sen Publi.shcr Aoki Suzando. Price 
Yen, o.gct 

Roban SiRIkj. la- A collection of Roban’s 

novels. Author Kbda Roban. Publisher I lakubunkwan. 
Price 3 'en, 2 30 
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Ilakumei no Urami. A novel. Author Su- 

zuki Aki. Publisher Shinseisha. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Ui Tsutome. Tlie first service, — a novel. 

Author Kaiga Hentetsu. Publisher Xaigwai Shuppan 
Kyokwai. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Dokufu. The woman poisoner. Author Mura- 

kami Xamiroku. Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 
o 40. 

Takeda Ilishi. A novel. Author Ihara 

Seiseien. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.40. 
Kanayama Kidan Danzaburo Mujina. 

A novel. Author Yomeisha Tori. Publisher 
Sanshindb. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Hokushiu Jik'en Nippon no Hatakaze, Taku no ]\Iaki. 
A history of the Japan China War, — the battle at Taku. 
Author Moribayashi Kokuen. Publisher Tamura Shige- 
tarb. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Sono Enishi. novel. Author Suzuki 

Aki. Publisher Toybsha. Price Yen, o 20. 

Zuku Kuchu Tai Iligybtei. 

great balloon. Author Oshikavva Shunrb. Publisher 
Daigakukwan. Price \'en, 0.25. 

Tsuri Dbraku. The pleasure of angling, — a 

nij\el. Author Murayi Gensai. Publisher Shunyodo. 

Price 'S en, 0.50. 

Uta Makura. 7 novel. Author Takeda 

Gybtenshi. Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Ura (Jmote. 7 hf ■ Author Miyake Seiken. 
Publi.sher Seishindb. I’rice Yen, 0.35. 

Onna Gakushi. A woman Musician, — a 

novel .\uthor fforiuchi Shin.sen. Publisher Kokkbsha. 

I’rice Yen, 0.35. 
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Kurahashi Kozo. 'M ^ ^ ^ Tlie life of Kurahashi 
K6z6. Author Murakami Namiroku. Publisher Aoki 

Suzando. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Ankoku, Boshi ga P'uchi. ^ nov'el. 

Author Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Yamanaka Heikuro. The life of Yama- 

naka Heikuro. Author Fukuchi Ochi. Publisher Haku- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Kokkei Rakugo Shu. A collection of 

witty stories. Author Aoki Tsunesaburo. Publisher 

Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Kokkei Hyaku Showa. A collection of 

witty stories. Author Kubo Tenzui. Publisher Seikoku- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Kokkei Sandai Banashi. A collection of 

witty stories. Author Aoki Tsunesaburo. Publisher 
Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Koi Nyobd. An endearing wife, — a novel. 

Author Ogari PTiyo. Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price 
Yen, 0.40. 

Koi Mujo. Love’s vicissitudes, — a novel. Author 

Oguri I'uyo. Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Gosoji Ushiwakamaru. The story of 

Young Ushiwakamaru. Author Hogyusha Torin. Pub- 
lisher Kinodo. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Ilokushin Jiken Nippon no Hatakaze, Tenshin no 
Maki. A history of 

the Japan China War, — the liattle at Tientsin. Author 
Moribayashi Kokuen. Publisher Tamura Shigetaro. Price 
Yen, 0.30. 

Sayo Chidori. novel. Author Takeda 

Gyotenshi. Publisher *\oki Suzando. Price Yen, 0.40. 
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Sai4}'o H(_ishi. The story of Sai”}'6 the 

Friar. ^Vuthor Tanabe Xankaku. I’ublishcr Sanshindo. 
Price ^’en, o 20. 

Kyuiku Shb.setsu. 'Tn educational novel. 

Author I’liblislicr Kinkbdb. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Kizoku no Koi. A nobleman’s lo\’e. Author 

Ikuda Ki/.an. Publislier Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.28. 

ATrshi. A vagabond, — a novel. Author Takasu 

Baikei Publisher Daigakukwan. Price A'cn, O iS. 

A’ugaku Shosei. Students away from home, 

— a novel. Author Inouye -\n. Publisher Daigakukwan. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

.Meiryu Tonchi Dan. The quick wit of 

eminent persons. .Author Sutb Aiji. Publisher Kinkbdo. 
I’rice Yen, O. iS. 

Shakwai Hyakumenso. A hundred social 

characters, — a no\el. Author Uchida Roan. Publisher 
Ilakubunkwan. Price A en, 055. 

Shaka Hasso Yamato Itunko. ^ A lit - 

Vols. A collection of the national dramas. Author 

Publisher Ilakubunkwan. Price A’en, o.fio. 

• Shinshutsu Kibot.su. ipll'HtJ jUix- - A’'‘)I.s. .V no\el. 
^Author Kawakaini l>i'/.an. Publisher *Voki Sii/.ando. 
Price Yen, o 40. 

Shuchu no liana A flower in the midst of 

sake,— a novel. .Author A'anagawu Shumyb. Publisher 
Shinsei.sha. Price A’en, O. i<8. 

.Shinju Kurabc. novel. Author Oguri 

l'u\‘o. Publisher .Shunybdo. Price A'eii, 0.40. 

Shin Gakushi. -T new graduate of the 

Univensity, — a novel. Author Kosugi Tengwai. Pub- 
lisher Shun)'odd. Price AYn, 0.50. 
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Hi-no-de Jima, Asahi no RIaki. 

Vol. 1 . A novel. Author Rlurayi Gensai. Publisher 
Shunybdo. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Himitsu no Shisha. A secret mes- 

senger, — a novel. Author limi Suiin. Publisher Aoki 
Suzando. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Rlonioiro Ginu. ^ V I' 7 ) |! iQ Pink clothes, — a 
novel. Author Yamada Bim\'b. Publisher Aoki Suzandb. 
Price Yen, o 40. 

Sekai Daiichi RIonogatari. The greatest 

things of the world. Author Rlurakami Dakurb. Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan. Price \'en, 025. 

Zettb Kidan. .story of a distant island. 

.\uthor Sakurai t 'son. Ihiblishcr Hakubunkwan. Price 
\'en, o 30. 

■Seikyb, Tsubaki, Takara no Yama, Xamigasliira. fjlj 

IK. fi 0 iLl- L ^ Short Tales. Author 

Publisher Kinkbdb. Price Yen, .035. 

Ilachimauza. Ate® nov'el. Authors Namiroku 
and Sluiho, Publisher Suzandb. Price ^'en, O 40. 

Niku_\'oku no Tengoku. [J:] ^ 0 ^ ® A novel. 
Author Kogetsu Saijin. Publisher Kobundb. I'rice Yen, 
0.23. 

RIakutsu no Tokyo. Tbk\-b, the de\'il’s 

den. Author Kawakami Gazan. Publisher Kobundb. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kantan Gaeshi. Yol. II. A novel. Author 

an anon\-mous writer. Publisher Kinshindb. Price Yen, 
0.25. 

Goto Shikwan ® ^ 3t 'IS A robber Captain, — a 
novel. Author Ibara .Seiseien. Publisher Kinshindb. Price 
Yen, 0.30. 
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Kon Noren. ftf ^ ^ A blue curtain, — a novel. 
Author Yamagishi Kayo. Publisher Shunybdb. Price 
Yen, 0.40. 

Jogakusei Katagi. School girls’ charact- 

er, — a novel. Author Ikecla Kinsui. Publisher Daigaku- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

i\Ier\'u ( 9 ryu. iSjlHliill Male dragon female dragon, 
— a novel. Author Yakkonosuke. Publisher Aoki Su- 
zando. Price Yen, O 40. 

Shishio. iili ^-31 A novel. Author Yakkonosuke. 
Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Enyukwai. {H ^ A garden party. Author 

Publisher Kiukodd. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Hito Oni. A% A Satanic man, — a novel. Author 
\'amada Kimyo. Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 
o 40. 

Hi-no-de Jima, Asahi no Maki. H 0 9 

\'ul. II. A novel. Author Murayi Gensai. Publisher 
Shunyodo. Price \'en, 0.40. 

Tosei High Collar Kishitsu. d The 

high collar party of the present day, — a novel. Author 
Hananomoto Shian. Publisher Bunrokubd. Price \'en, 
0.25. 

Onna no Giri. ^Voman's justice, — a novel. 

Author IMatsui Shdyo. Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price 
\'en, 0.40. 

\Yakaki Tsuma. Is ^ - Vols. A young wife. 

Author Kikuchi Yuhd. Publisher Shunyddd. Price Yen, 
0 . 35 - 

Umewaka .Shinchu. novel. Author Take- 

da Gyotenshi. Publisher Aoki Suz.andd. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Ai to Kokoro. ^ <£ {fj, Love and mind, — a novel. 
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Author Tozawa Masayasu. Publisher Hakubunkwan. 
Price Yen, 0,35. 

Sankoro. CEAWsS: Author hlurata Matsuo. Publisher 
Shunyodo. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Shin Seiyu Ki. ^ ® ell A novel. Author Koda 
Roban. Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Hito no Tsumi. Rian’s sin, — a novel. Author 

Taguchi Kyojirb. Publisher Kinkbdo. Price Yen, o 30. 

History. 

Chuto Kyoiku Bankoku Rckishi RIondo. 4 ’ ^ W 
^ ^ K £ Pl) ^ Questions and answers on universal 
history prepared for secondary schools. Author Pub- 

lisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Nippon Rekishi Monogatari. ^ history of 

Japan. Author Publisher Kinkbclo. Price Yen, 0.08. 

Jukensha Y6 Nippon Shi. 13 A history 

of Japan for examinations. Authors Fujioka Tsuguhei, 
Yauchi Wataru and Ogawa Ginjiro Publisher Sugimoto. 
Price Yen, 0.17, 

Nippon Bummei Shiryaku. U A history 

of the civilization of Japan. Author RIozume Takami. 
Publisher Dai Nippon Zusho Kwaisha. Price Yen, 2.00 

Nippon Bummei Shi. A history of the 

civilization of Japan. Author Rlori Kokudo. Publisher 
Ddbunkwan. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Gazoku Bcnran Nippon Jibutsu Kigen. H zfc 

3 'he origin of things Japanese. Author. Kane- 
ko Shin. Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Nippon Kdko Gaku. fj ^ Archaeology of 

Japan. Author Yagi Sdzaburd. Publisher Kobayashi 
Shimbei. Price RYn, 1.50. 
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Toyo Rekishi. ^ M ^ history of the East, 
/vuthor Koda Xaritomo. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 0.35. 

Toyo Shi. ^ A history of the East. Author 

Akizuki Tanetsugu. Publisher Uchida Rokakuho. Price 
Yen, 0.70. 

Tdyo Shi Kogi. Lectures on the history 

of the East. Authors Nakayama Kyushiro, Akizuki Tane- 
tsugu and Takakiuva Komakichi. Publisher Yoshikawa 
Hanshichi. Price Yen, 0.60. 

.Shinsen Toyo Rekishi Mondb. ^ ^ ^ Ptii ^ 

Questions and answers on the history of the PAst. 
Author Matsubara Iwagoro. Publisher Hakubunkwan. 
Price Yen, o 30. 

Jukensha Yo Tbyo Shi. A history 

of the East for e.xaminations. Authors YHuchi Wataru, 
Ogawa Ginjlrb, and P'ujioka T.suguhei. Publisher Sugi- 
inoto. Price Yen, 025. 

Chutb Nippon Rekishi. A history of 

Japan for secondary school. Author Nuniada Yorisuke. 
Publisher Shoeido. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Chutb Kokushi. A h istory of Japan for 

.secondary schools. Author Shigeta Teiichi. Publisher 
Fuk}Tisha. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Seh'b Shi. -ill A historj' of the West. Author 

Publisher Fusanibb. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kokushi Kbgi. Lectures on the history of 

Japan. Authors Kida Sadakichi etc. Publisher Yoshi- 
kawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, 1 .00. 

Koko Penran. Archaeology of Japan. Author 

Yagi Sbzaburb. Publisher Kobayashi Shimbei. Price Yen, 
1.50. 
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Kokushi Sho. ® ^ Vol. II. A sliort history of 

Japan. Author Publisher Kobunsha. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Seiyo Rekishi Rengai. 15 ^ 'IM A liistory of 

the W'est. Author Fujisawa Naoe. Publisher \’oshikawa 
Hanshichi. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Seiyo Shi Kogi. Lectures on the history 

of the West. Authors Knda Naritomo and Sakamoto 
Kenichi. Publisher Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, 
0.70. 

Seiyo Rekishi Sankosho. A reference 

book to the history of the We.st. Author Handa Asaji- 
rb. Publisher Hoeikwan. Price Yen, 1.60. 

Jukensha Yo Seiyo Shi. history 

of the West for e.xaminations. Authors Ogawa Genjirb, 
Yauchi Wataru and P'ujioka Tsuguhei. Publisher Sugi- 
moto. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Nippon Shogyb Shikb. hi.story of 

Japanese commerce. Author Miyata Sennen. Publisher 
Dbbunkwan. Price Yen, 0.85. 

Nippon Rekishi. H ^ In 2 \’ols. A histor\' 

of Japan in colloquial style. Author Publisher I'usambb. 
Price Yen, 0.40. 

Tbyb Rekishi. M it ^ history of the Fast in 

colloquial style. Author Publisher Phrsambb Price Yen, 
0 . 20 . 

Chutb Kybiku Tbyb Shiryaku. 
histoi')' of the Ea.st for .secondary schools. Author Itb 
Oshirb. Publisher I'usambb. Price Yen, 075. 

Chutb Kokushi Ryaku. In 2 Yols. \ 

history of Japan for secondary schools. Author Shigeta 
Teiichi. Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 1.30. 

lkikk> b Rekishi IMondb. t 5 c M it Fb] ^ Ouestions 
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and answers un the history of Buddhism. Author Xaga- 
yi Rytijun. Publisher Bummeido. Price Yen, 0.36. 

Joslii Nippon Slid Rekishi. ^ tl ^ A 

liistoi-)- of Japan for girls. Author Shimoda Uta. Pub- 
lisher IMatsumura Sanshodd. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shinsen Seiyo Rekishi iMondo. Hi S Ig M St ftij ^ 
Oue>tions and answers on the history of the West. 
Author Hasegawa Seiya. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 0.20. 

Bankuku Kobo Shi. K IS ^ C A history of the 
rise and fall of nations. Author IMatsumura Kaiseki. 
Publisher Keiseisha. Price Yen, 1.50. 

Shimpen Nippon Rekishi Kyokwasho. 

- Vols. A text book on the histoiy of Japan. 
Author Honda Asajird. Publisher Uchida Rokakuhd. 
Price Yen, 1.05. 

Nagasaki Sambyaku-nen Kan. Three 

hundred years of Nagasaki. Author P'ul^uchi Genichird. 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 045. 

Shinsen Nippon Teikoku Shi. Hi 14 ill A 

history of Japan. Autlior Honda .\sajird. Publisher 
Hdcikwan. Price Yen, O 65. 

Seiyd Ryakushi. ^ § it history of the W'est. 

.Author hlitsukiiri Gempachi and Minekichi Yonezd. Pub- 
lisher Aleguro Jinshichi. Price Yen, 0.80. 

Chutu 1 oyo Rekishi. A history of the 

East fur secondary schools. Author ltd Saneyoshi. Pub- 
lisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Rekishi K\'dhon. M it ^ book on the 

history of foreign nations. iVuthors Fujioka Tsuguhei 
and Makiyama Fiji. Publisher Phikyusha. Price Yen, 
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Rekishi kyohon. I** 3 Vols. A text book- 

on the history of Japan. Authors Fujioka Tsujihei and 
Makiyama Eiji. Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 0.130 


Biography. 

Haijin Shiki. JJj: A JtJi A life of Shiki the poet. 
Author Shiraishi Nanchiku. Publisher Rokugokwan. Price 
Yen, 0.40. 

Hakushi Kiko Dan. Anecdotes of Ilaku* 

shi’s (Professors) and their ways. Author Tenraishi. Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.25 

Nippon Gosho no Kafu. H^'^1^0^/4.1 Homes of 
the wealthy merchants in Japan. j\uthor Ujo Sanshi Pub- 
lisher Daigak-ukwan. Price Yen 0.25. 

Shisei Chddatsu Shuso Kwaidan. 

A record of heroic acts. Author Hayata Genzo Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Shakamuni Den. Biograpln- of Buddha. 

Author IiioLiye Tetsujirb. Publisher Bummeidd. Piice 
Yen, 0.80. 

PliyCi no Henei. Reminiscences of great men. 

Author (Jtsuki flisa. Publisher Bungaku Ddshikwai. Price 
Yen, 0.20. 

Nippon Bukkyd Juni ketsu Den-ron. [3 

Lives of the twelve great IFiddhists of Japan. Author 
Nakamura Teiryd. Publisher Bungaku Ddshikwai. Price 
Yen, 0.30. 

Honda Heihachi. A life of Honda Heihachi, 

Author Sasakawa Tanero. Publisher Kokkdsha. Price 
Yen, 0.19. 

Tdsei Jimbutsu Hyd. ^"e)l. i. Criticism 
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on the characters of the present day. Author Ishikawa 
Hanzan. Publisher Kinkodd. Price Yen, 0.30, 

Tokugawa no Komei. The Komei (one 

of the greatest counsellors in China) of Tokugawa. Au- 
thor Ko Hidesuke. Publisher Kokkdsha. Price Yen, 0. 13. 

Chomin Sensei. A life of Nakae Tokusuke, 

the most famous atheist of Japan. Author Kotoku Shusui. 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Chinzei Hachiro. A life of Minamoto Tame- 

tomo, the greatest archer of Japan. Author Kokubu Saitb. 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Uishi Yoshio. A life of Oishi Yoshio, the 

Captain of the 47 Ronin. Author Osawa Tensen. Pub- 
lisher Komeisha. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Otsuki Bansui. A life of Otsuki Bansui. 

Author Otsuki Joden. Publisher Hakubunkan Price \'en, 
0.13. 

Yoshitsune Ki Kogi. T'ol, i. Lectures 

on the life of Minamoto Yoshitsune. Authors Maizumi 
Sadasuke and Kurata Kumihide. Publisher Seishido. Price 
Yen, 0.40. 

Dai Nippon Meika Zensho. H Vol. 3 

and \’ol. 4. A complete histor}- of the Japanese great 
men, — the artists. Author Kokkdsha. Publisher Sei- 
zandd. Price \'en, i.oo. 

Daijin no Shosei Jidai. 7 ^ 11 ' Lives of the 
^Ministers of State when they were students. Author Ifoku- 
tei Inshi. Publisher Daigakukwan Price Yen, 0.30. 

Lh'csugi Kenshin. A life of Uyesugi Kenshin, 

one of the greatest strategists of Japan. Author Miyoshi 
Butsugwai. Publisher Kokkdsha. Price Yen, 0.19. 

Yamanaka Shikanosuke. life of Yama- 
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naka Shikanosiike, one of the greatest strategists of Japan. 
Author ( )machi Keigetsii. Publisher Kokkosha. Price 
Yen, 0.19. 

Ciendai Hyaku Jingo. Vol. 3 A hundred 

great men of the present age. Authors Taguchi Kikutei 
and Kokubu Saito. Publisher Shinseisha. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Gendai Hyaku Jingo. V ol. A hundred 

great men of the present age. Authors Kokubu Saito 
and .\o\’agi Yubi. Pubusher Shinseisha. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Aleiji Fugo Chifu Jidai. The con- 

dition of the times when our niillionahes made their for- 
tune. Author Bokutei Inshi. Publisher Daigakukwan. 
Price Yen, o 25. 

Sagano no Tsuyu. ISk I® ST ^ dew drop on 

Sagano. Author Tanimori. Publisher Seizandd. Price 
Yen, 0.40. 

Meiji Kokumin Kikan. lav'es of Ex- 

emplary characters of the Meiji Era. Author Xaimusoo. 
Publisher Kokkosha. Price 2.00. 

Meishi no Kyodai. ^ The brothers of the 

eminent people. Author Iwasaki Sodo. Publisher Dai- 
gakukwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Aleiji Jimbutsu no Shoso Jidai. PJJ?n 
The \a)uth of the great men of the present day. Author 
Bokutei Inshi. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0,20. 

Jimbut.su Tampyd. Short criticism on the 

characters of the present day. iVuthor Matsumura Kai- 
seki. Publisher Kei.seisha. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shingen Nikki. ttiTCU pE Iii 6 Yols. Shingen’s diary. 
Authors fsuboyi Kumazb and Kusaka Kwan. Publisher 
Yoshikawa Kwan. Price Yen, 3.20. 

Riku Kai Gun Jiishi Taisho. Lives 
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of the fourteen Alarshals and Admirals. Author Tenraishi. 
Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Rikusliozan. A life of Rikushozan, a Chinese 

scholar, .\uthor Tatcbe Songo Publisher Tetsugaku- 
shoin. Price Yen. 0.55. 

( )gon Sekai. The world of mone\', — lives 

of the millionaires. Authors Annidojin. Publisher Shun- 
yodb Price, Yen, 0.30 

Akao Gishi Jitsudan. account 

of the 47 Rbnin. Author Shinobu joken. Publisher K( 3 - 
bundd. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Hanawa Hokiichi. Hanawa Ho- 

kiichi, a learned blind man. Author Publisher Kin- 

kudo, Price Yen, 0.20. 

Hakushi Kugaku Dan. ih ?j fife account of 

Itard e.Yperiences of Hakushi (Professor) in their student 
life. .Author Bokutei In.shi. Publisher Daigakukwan. 
Price Yen, 025. 

Kakinonioto Hitomaro oyobi sono Jidai. 

Kakinomoto Hitomaro, a great poet, and his age. 
Author Tsukagoshi Yoshitard. Publisher Alinx’usha. Price 
AAn, o 30. 

Ilirosaki Toshu, Etchu no Kami, Tsugaru Xubumasa 
K<J. a life of Tsuga™ Nobu- 

masa. Lord of Ilirosaki. Author Sutozaki Satoru. Pub- 
lisher A'r)shika\\a Hanshichi Price Yen, o.So. 

Seiko Iliketsu Eugb no Omokage. kj] 'kk. 

Secret of success, lives and reminiscences of the 
millionaires, .\uthor Kuwatani Kokudd. Publisher Jitsu- 
g_\'d no .\ihon Sha. Price Yen, O 50. 

Kokumin to Jimbutsu. A nation and her 

great men. *\uthor Watanabe Tame/.d. Publisher Alin- 
yusha. Price A'^en 0.20. 
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Tekketsu Saisho Goroku. A record of 

Bismarck’s words. Author Murakami Dakuro. Publisher 
Kokkosha. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Koshi, Moshi, Juiishi, Jimbutsu Yosei Dan. 

How did the great philosophers of China 
build their disciples' character. Author Kimura Yotaro. 
Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shokai no Kiketsu. Lives of the great 

men in the busines.s world. Publisher Jitsugyo no Nihon 
Sha. Price Yen, o 70. 

Shokumin Iseki. Stories of great .success 

in colonization. Author Hisamatsu Giten. Publisher Kei- 
seisha. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Bijitsu Gwaka Retsuden. Lives of the 

great artists Author Publisher Kobundo. Price 

Yen, 2.50. 

Sekai Juni Jol-retsu. Lives of the twelve 

great women in the world. Author Iwasaki Sodo. Pub- 
lisher Kdbundd. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Law, 

Roku Dai Hoten Kyokwasho. In 2 

Vols. Text books on the Six great Codes Author Goto 
Homma. Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 1.50. 

Kaisei Nippon Roppo Kogi. gjr jp [ j ^ ^ 

Lectures on the Six Codes of Japan. Author Hoten Ken- 
kyu Kwai. Publi.shcr Shugakudo. Price Yen, 2.50. 

Nippon Kempo The Constitution of Japan, 

Author Publisher Takigawa Price Yen, 005. 

Nippon .Mimpo. The Civil Code of Japan. 

Author Publisher Takigawa. Price Yen, 0.16. 
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Nippon Keiho. p ^ 5 fll The Criminal Code of 
Japan. Author Publisher Takigavva. Price Yen, 0.06. 

Nippon Shoho. The Commercial Code of 

Japan. iVuthor Publisher Takigawa. Price Yen, 012. 

Nippon Roppo Zensho. y ^ complete 

collection of the Six Codes of Japan. Author — — Pub- 
lisher Takigawa. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Nippon Keisatsu Kyohan. H ^ ^ ^ 
book on the Police Administration of Japan. Author 
Takashima Tamejiro. Publisher Kyukbkaku. Price 
Yen. 0.50. 

Hdritsu Jisho. In 10 Vols. A dictionary' 

of legal terms. Author Ume Kenjiro. Publisher Mei- 
hodo. Price Yen, i.oo. 

Ilosei Kyokwasho. book on 

laws and institutions. Author IMizobuchi Takao. Pub- 
lisher Bungakusha. Price Yen, 0.65. 

Mosei Kyokwasho. book on laws 

and institutions. Author Wadagaki Kenzo. Publisher 
Bungakusha. Price Yen, 0.65. 

Hoso Kiji Tekiyo Ruisan. col- 

lection of law cases. Author Plosokwai. Publisher Yu- 
hikaku. Price Yen, i.oo. 

Shuchin Kaisei Roppo Zensho. ^ 25 C jE ^ ^ 

A pocket collection of the revised Six Codes. Author 
Chugwai Sluippan Sha. Publisher Meihodo. Price Yen, 
0.40. 

Daishinin Hanrei Keiji Ybshi Ruishu. ::^^| 5 c^]{JiJJfl]lp- 
0wmm A collection of the verdicts given by the Court 
of Cassation in criminal cases. Author Dai.shinin. Pub- 
lisher Yuhikaku. Price Yen, i 10. 

Keiho Kakuron. Notes on the articles of 
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the Criminal Law. Author Ohata Den. Publisher Saibi- 
kwan. Price Yen, 1.50. 

Keiji Soshoho. The Law of Criminal 

Procedure. Author Publisher Takigawa. Price Yen, 

0.07. 

Kyokwa Tekiyo Genko Nogyo Hoki. 

^ collection of the present laws and regu- 
lations on agriculture. Author Publisher Kobunsha. 

Price Yen, 045. 

Keiyaku Shosho Sakusei Tetsuzuki. 

The method of drawing contracts and bonds. Author 
Tsuda Fusanosuke, Publisher Takigawa. Price Yen, 0,30. 

Kokken. National laws. Author Jogukyokwai. 

Publisher Kdmeisha. Price Yen, o.i2. 

Kol'iu.sai Koho International law. Author 

Akiyama INIasunosuke. Publisher Meihodo. Price Yen, 
1.85. 

Gonin Gumi Seido. 5 E A i^J The institution of 
“ Gonin Gumi,” company of five people. Author Mozumi 
Chinchd. Publisher, Yidiikaku. Price Yen, 0.50. 

IMinji Keiji Saiban Shoiihd Daizen. 

A collection of successful civil and ciiminal 
actions. Author Goto Homma. Publisher Aoki Suzando. 
Price Yen, 0.60. 

Gijiho Zensho. A collection of the laws 

on debates. Author Tokyo Iloronsha. Publisher Aoki 
Suzando. Price Yen, 0,6o. 

Gyoseiho Ronko, Lectures on the ad- 

ministrativ'e laws. Author Oka Minoru, Publisher Yu- 
hikaku. Price Yen, 2 50. 

Bunkwan Koto Shinken, Hanji Kenji loyo Bengoshi 
Shiken Kyudai.sha Toan .Shu. 
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A collection of tlie exami- 
nation papers of the successful candidates for higher civdl 
officials, judges, procuratois and lawyers. Author Ya- 
mada Toniitaro. Publisher Hakubunkw'an. Price Yen, 
0 - 35 - 

Ginkb Iloki Shoshiki Hanketsu Rei. 

A collection of the verdicts car the forms of laws 
and regulations concerning banking business. Authors 
Oyama Gorb aud Kato Takeo. Publisher Hakubunkwan. 
Price Yen, o.6o. 

Gyosci Saibansho Ron. Lectures on 

the law of the administration of justice. Anthor Koba- 
)’ashi Kwairb. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 
0.50 

iMinrpb Kogi. Lectures on the Civil Law. 

Author Ocawa Ma.samoto. Publisher Shugakudo. Price 
Yen, 1.50. 

Kaisei I\Iimpb Gikai. ikjEKimm I ..ectures on the 
revised Civil Code. Authors Hatoj-ama Kazuo, Miw^a 
Tomiju and Oku Keiji. Publisher Sakakibara Tomo- 
kichi. Price Yon, 090. 

Minji Soshoho. The Law of Civil Pro- 
cedure. Author Publisher Takigawa. Price Yen, 

o. 10. 

]\linji Soshbhb Seikai. Notes on tr.e 

Law of Civil Procedure. Author Imarnura Nobuyuki. 
Publisher Yuhikaku. Price Yen, i.oo. 

Jitsurei Sanshb Minji Soshbhb Seikai. 

Notes on the Law of Civil Procedure, with 
reference to real cases. Authors Hatoj-ania Kazuo and 
Aliwa Tomiju. Publisher Sakakibara T<imnkichi. Price 
Yen, 0.40. 
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Jinja Horei. The Law and Regulations 

about Shinto Shrines. Author Kuniagai Kotaro. Pub- 
lisher Saibikwan. Price Yen, 1.50. 

Kaisei Shugiin Giin Senkyoho Shakugi. 

Notes on the revised Law of Election of 
the Members of the House of Commons. Author Hayashida 
Kametaro. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.80. 

Kaisei Shoho Shoshiki Daizen. 

A complete collection of the forms as contained in the 
revised Commercial Code. Author Goto IMomnia. Pub- 
lisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Horei Daizen. A collection of laws and 

regulations. Author Kida Kichitaro. Publisher Shubun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Keimu Kyokwasho. A te.xt book on 

police service. Author Tokyo Horonsha. Publisher 
Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Gembun Itchi Hosei Taii. A 

book on laws and institutions in colloquial style. Author 
Publisher Fusambo. Price Yen, 0.20 

Shinkyu Taisho Koihb Shuron. M 
A book on the Criminal Code, with references to the old 
and the revised laws. Author Yamaguchi. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.80. 

Tegata Yoron. Lectures on the I>aw of 

Commercial Notes. Author Yabe Ren. Publisher Yfdii- 
kaku. Price Yen, 1.50. 

Shinrinho Shakugi. Notes on the P'orest 

Law. Author Shibata Eikichi. Publisher Anayarna To- 
kutaro. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Horitsu Keizai Jiten. A dictionary of 

law and political economy. Author Tanabe Kinya. 
Publisher Hobunkwan. Price Yen, i.oo. 
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Social Sciences, 

(Including Politics, Political Economy, Sociology etc.) 

Toshi Hattachi Ron. A book on the 

growth and development of cities. Author Sugiyama 
Shigeyoshi. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Keizai Seisaku. Economic policy. Author 

Kaneko Kentaro. Publisher Okura Shoten. Price Yen, 
2.00. 

Gydseiho Kakuron. Lectures on the 

administrative law.s. Author Ohara Shinzo. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Kinken Chochiku no Shiori. b A 

guide to frugality and .savings. Author Konishi K 5 taro. 
Publisher Minyusha. Price Yen, 025. 

Shisei Ron. A book on the municipal ad- 

ministration. Author Abe Isoo. Publisher Hakubun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Shakwai iMondai. A book on social pro- 

blems. Author ( )hara Shoichi. Jhiblislier Shueisha. Price 
Yen, 0.50. 

Seiji Gaku oyobi Hikaku Kempb Ron. 

Politics and comparative constitutions. Authors 
Takata Sanae and Yoshida Minosuke. Publisher Haku- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, 2 75. 

Trust Ron. h y ^ h A book on trust. Author 
Togo Masatake. Publisher Minyusha. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Kwanshoku Ydkai. Notes on the Gov'ern- 

ment offices and services. Author W'ada Hidematsu. 
Publisher IMeiji Shoin. Price Yen, i.oo. 

Bushido Kinken Hyakuwa. 

lections of examples of frugality as observed among 
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Bushi. Author Ugashi Osho. Publisher Aoki Suzando. 
Price Yen, 0.50. 

Zaisei Gaku. M SSC ^ ^ book on financial admi- 

nistration. Author Shimomura Ko. Publisher Meihodo. 
Price Yen, 2.20. 

Shakwai to Seiji, fi {p Society and politics. 

Authors Shimmi Kichiji and Shibayama Washio. Pub- 
lisher IMeiji Shoin. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Sekai Kokusei Yoran. A table of the 

comparative forces of the nations. , Author Publisher 

Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Hoppo Shina. North Cliina. Author Furu- 

sawa Koichi and Inaba Iwakichi. Publisher Waruya & 
Co. Pi ice Yen, 060. 

Beikoku Shoko Taisei Ron. A book 

on Au erican commerce and industry. Author Saito Shu- 
ichiro. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Tokyo Fuzoku Shi. A history 

of the CLi.stom.s and manners of Tokyo. Author Hirade 
Sojiro. Publisher Fusambo. Price Yen, 075. 

( 'shii Kwahei Shi. A history of Euro- 

pean money. Author Shinobu Jumpei. kublislicr Haku- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, i.oo. 

Keizai Kybkwasho. ^ ^ ^ text book on 

political economy. Author Mochiji Rokusaburo. Pub- 
lisher Fusambo. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Keizai K}’okwasho. ^ fit ^ tc.xt book on 

jrolitical economy. Author Wadagaki Kenzo. Publisher 
Bungakusha. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Keizaijd no (.)saka Gsaka , as econo- 

mically considered. Author Kozaka Seitaro. Publisher 
Minyusha. Price Yen, 9.15. 
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Keizai Gaku Tsuron. Principles of poli- 

tical economy. Author Yalta Kwan. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Prince Yen, 1.20. 

Chuto Kyoiku Keizai Ronko. ^ 

book on political economy for secondary schools. Author 
Niita Yasutaro. Publisher Mizuno Price Yen, 0.75. 

Keizai Gaku Tsuron. Principles of politi- 

cal economy. Atithor Xinomiya Motonari. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Kokuhb Gaku. Vol. II. A book on the 

laws of States. Author Ariga Nagao Publisher Haku- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, 1.25. 

Zaisei Gaku. A book on finance adminis- 

tration. Author W'adagaki Kenzo. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, 1.30. 

Zaisei to Kinyu i Financial administration 

and circulation of money. Author Tajiri Inajiro. Pub- 
lisher Dobunkwan. Price Yen, 2.00. 

Shashi Bokoku Ron. Lu.xury, as a cau.se 

of national ruin. Author Terauchi Junjiru. Publisher 
Kokkosha. Price Yen, 020. 

Shakwai Gaku S itsuyo. ^ ^ A book on 

Sociology. Authors Xakajima Rikizo and Totoki Wataru. 
Publisher P'ukyusha. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Shakwai Gaku Kogi. Lectures on socio- 

logy. Author Kendo. Publisher Bungaku Doshikvvai. 
Price Yen, o 50. 

Shbkbkai no Shichiju Xichi. U Se\'enty 

days in the commercial and industrial world. Author 
Okanioto Yonezo. Publisher Tanuma Shoten. Price Yen, 
0.50. 

Shogyo Keizai Yogi. H ^ ^ 3 ^ 


A book on 
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commercial economy. Author Ano Tsurugaburo. Pub- 
lisher Kobunsha. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Shin Shakwai. ^ St ^ A book on socialism, — an 
allegory. Author Yano Fumio. Publisher Dai Nippon 
Zusho Kwaisha. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Shakwai Keizai Gaku. A hook on politi- 

cal economy. Author Kanayi Nobu. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, 2.30. 

Ginko oyobi Gwaikoku Kawase Ron. 

A. book on banking and foreign exchange. Author 
Tashiro Jun. Publi.sher Jitsugyo no Nippon Sha. Price 
Yen, 0.90. 

Gyoseiho Hanron. General principles of 

administrative laws. Author Ohara Shinzo. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Senji Kokusal Koho. 18 0 $ International 

law in the time of War. Author Takahashi Sakue. 
Publisher Tetsugaku Shoin. Price Yen, 1.35, 

Geography and travela, 

Izu Oslrima Kwazan. The volcano in 

Oshima, in the province of Izu. Author Chigaku Kyo- 
kwai. Publisher Keigyosha. Price Yen, o.ao, 

Hachien Kyoko. A U JSl A journey with eight 
yen. Author Aoyagi Yiibi. Publisher Shinspisha. Price 
Yen, 0.15. 

Nippon Chiri. H H!l 5 ® A geography of Japan. 
Author Teikoku Chugakukwai. Publisher Shubimkwan. 
Price Yen, 0.20. 

Nippon Chiri Seisetsu. Q ^ geography 

of Japan. Author Odauchi Michitoshi and Yoshida Rai- 
kichi. Publisher Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, 0.85. 
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Hompo Cliiri Kogi. Lectures on the 

geograph}- of Japan. Author Kida Sadakichi. Publisher 
Yoshikan-a Hanshichi. Price Yen, 060. 

Buken R}’oko Jutsu ^ Jpj How to take an 

adventurous journe}-. Author IMurakami Dakuro. Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

■ Chiri Gaku Shohin. book on geogra- 

phy. Author Yazu Masanaga. Publisher Minyusha. Price 
Yen, 035. 

Chibun Gaku Kogi. Lectures on physical 

geograph}-. Author Lyeda Manjiro. Publi.sher "S^oshi- 
kawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, o 50. 

Chugaku Chibun Kyokwa.sho. ff’ ^ iiil ^ ^ ^ A 

text book on physical geography for middle schools. 
Author Sat 5 Den. Publisher Sugimoto. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Ryok 5 Dan. Talks on a journey. Author 

Kojima Usui. Publisher Naigwai Shuppan K}’ok\vai. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kamakura Taikwan. Dhe sights of Kama- 

kura. Author Sato Zenjiro. Publisher IMurata Shigetaid. 
Price Yen, 0.38. 

Gwaikoku Chiri K 5 gi. 9 \- nil ifl nS ^ Lectures on 
the gcograph}- of Drcign lands. Authors Wada Kanae 
etc. Publisher Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, 0.80. 

Gwaikoku Shin Chiri. ^1 fill! PHI ^ C’^og^'-'pny 

of foreign lands. Author Iwata Juzb. Publisher Uchida 
Rokakuho. Price Yen, 0.80. 

Gwaikoku Sho Chiri. ^\. ^ /J> hj) Jig A geograph}- of 

foreign lands. Author Publisher Tanuma Shoten. Price 

Yen, o 50. 

Gakusei to Ryoko. £ JStf Student.s and travelling 

Author Publisher Shinscislia. Price Yen, o 10. 
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Kankoku Annai. IS ^ A 'guide of Korea. 
Author Kazuki Gentaro. Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price 
Yen, 1.50. 

PAirope. 1 ^ ^ Author Ikebe Gisho. Publisher 
Kinkodb. Price Yen, 1.80 

Rentan Yakan Ens.'iku. Travelling at 

night, as a method of cultivating one’s courage. Author 
Hayata Gendb. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Tsuzoku Chibun Goku Kbwa. Lec- 

tures on physical geography. Author *Tkiyama Tetsutarb. 
Publisher Kaihatsusha. Price Yen, 0. 16. 

\’ladivostok Annai. A guide to Vladivostok. 

Author Tsunoda Bujb. Publisher Tbkybdb. Price Yen, 
0.45. 

Nojuku Ryoko, IT' fe' Camping out Author 
Tekkyakushi. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 025. 

Kurume Annai. ^ guide to Kurume. 

Author r\.sano Yokichi. Publisher Shueisha. Price Yen. 
0 . 35 - 

Koto Chiri Gaku Kbgi. Lectures on 

geography. Author Nagata Kensuke. Publisher IMaruya, 
& Co. Price Yen, i.oo. 

Asakusa Kocn. ^ HI Asakusa Park. Author 

Nishimura Tatsuo. Publisher Tokyo Shuppansha. Price 
O.IO. 

Shbkyb Weiku Yuran Annai. iji ^ pi jij- ^ A 
guide to sight seers. Author Katayama Tomohiko. Pub- 
lishe tikura Shbten. Price Yen, 0.55. 

IMeiseki Junshaku Ki. ^ account of 

a journey to famous places. Author Nippon Rckishi Chiri 
Kenkyu Kwai. Publisher Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price 
Yen, 0.35. 
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Meisho Kiji. ^ IE ^ A description the illustrious 
sights. Autlior Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Shinonoi Sen Ryoko Annai. A guide 

to the Shinonoi line of raihvaj'. Author Hanai Bunsh5. 
Publisher Uyehara Shoten. Price Yen, 0.25. 

RIampitsu kiko Shitawarabi. ^^ipE|E^f L CR A 

book of trav’els. Author Owada Tateki. Publisher Kin- 
kodo. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Kidan Bimbo Ryoko. A poor journey. 

Author Tekkyakushi. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 
0.25. 

Sekai Tanken. A book of adventures. 

Author Shimizu Kanaemon. Publisher Bummeido. Price 
Yen, 0.40. 

Beikoku Hawai Toko Mondo. A 

to America and Hawaii. Author Yarrtagishi Kan. Pub- 
lisher Hobunkwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Chiri Kybhon. JS 15: ^ A text book on the ge- 

ography of Japan. Author Tatsumoto Tozo. Publisher 
P'ukyusha. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Chuto Chiri Kyokwasho. 4 Vols. 

Text books on geography for middle schools etc. Author 
Tatsumoto Tozo. Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 2.05. 

Chuto Shin Chiri. ^ ^ ^ llll SI A text book on 
geography for middle schools etc., — of Japan. Author 
Noguchi Yasuoki. Publisher Seibido. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Chuto Shin Chiri. A text book on geo- 

graphy for middle schools etc., — of foreign lands. Author 
Noguchi Yasuoki. Publisher Seibido. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Chuto Shin Chiri. A text book on ge- 

ography for middle schools etc. Author Shiga Jukb. 
Publisher Fusambo. Price Yen, 0.70. 
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Chibun Kyohon. A text book on physical 

geography. Author Yokoyama Matajiro. Publisher Fu- 
kyusha. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Taiwan Shi. 4 iu> A description of Formosa. 
Author Ino Yoshimori. Publisher Bungakusha. Price 
Yen, 3.20. 

Chiri Kyokwasho. In 4 Vols. Textbooks 

on geography. Author Publisher Bungakusha. Price 

Yen, 1.12. 

Chibun Gaku Hondo. ^ ^ ^ -A book on 

physical geography, in the form of questions and answers. 
Author — — Publisher Aoki Suzandd. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Gwaikoku Chiri Kyokwasho. ® ?! W A 

text book on the geography of foreign lands. Author 
Ihara Gi. Publisher Shunyodo. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Gembun Itchi Nippon Chiri. H ^ 14 ; H Jlil J-l A 
geography of Japan in colloquial style. Author Pub- 

lisher Fusambo. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Kyomi no Ryoko. An interesting journey. 

Author Taniguchi Masanori. Publisher Hayashi Seirindd. 
Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shinshiki Nippon Chiri. A geography 

of Japan. Author Aoki Tsune.saburd. Publisher Aoki 
Suzandd. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Genbun Itchi Bankoku Chiri. A 

universal geography in colloquial style. Author 

Publisher Fusambo. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Natural Sciences. 

(Including Botany, Zoology, Physics, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, and Geology, continued.) 

Hotant no Hanashi. 110m An account of fire-flies. 
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Author Watciso Shozaburo. Publisher Kaiseikwan. Price 
Yen, 035. 

Doshokubutsu to Rekishi. |jf[ ill Animals 

and plants, and histor}'. Author Publisher Kinkodo. 

Price Yen, o 18. 

Kani Dubutsu Gaku Kogi. Lectures 

on zoology. Author Oka Asajirb. Publisher Kaiseikwan. 
Price Yen, 0.35. 

Kwagaku Kogi Jikkensho. Lectures 

and e.xpeuments in Chemistry. Author Kametaka Toku- 
hei Publisher Kaiseikwan. Price Yen, 1.50. 

K\ bkwa Yo Jikken Kwagaku. ^ ^ it ^ A 

text bool-: on experimental chemistry. Author Yamamoto 
Keitarb. Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen. 0.60. 

Shokubutsu no Keitai. Shapes of plants. 

Author Matsumura Ninz.b. Publisher Dai Nippon Zusho 
Kwaisha. Price Yen, 0.95. 

Jinrui Dan. Talks on human races. Author 

Tsuboyi Shbgorb. Publisher Kai.seikwan Price Yen, 0.40. 

Shokubut.su Kainj Dan. Talks oii Botany. 

Author ]\Ii}'oshi Gaku. Publisher Kaiseikwan. Price Yen, 
0.40 

Shintei Butsuri Gaku. book on physics. 

.Author Sugano Kaika. Publisher Kobunsha. Price Yen, 
0S5. 

Seisb Gaku .Seigi. Principles of phrenolo- 

g)’ Author .Seki Ryushi. Publisher Kobayashi Shimbei. 
I ricc Yen, 2.00. 

Sei.sb Gaku Taii. book on phrenolog)x 

Author Nishina Karoku. Publisher Kobayashi Shimbei. 
Price Yen, 0.35. 

Nippon Sorui IMcii. [1 Names of Japanese 
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sea weeds. Author Okamura Kintaro. Publisher Kei- 
gyosha. Price Yen, 1.50. 

Nippon Kaiso Zusetsu. Figures with 

explanations of Japanese sea weeds. Author Okamura 
Kintaro. Publisher Keigyosha. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Nippon Yoshi Shokubutsu Zufu. H ^ ^ tlS. HI lo 
Figures of Japanese plants of sheep tooth species. Author 
Makino Tomitaro. Publisher Keigyosha. Price Yen, o 30. 

Dobutsu Saishu Hozon Ho. Method 

of the collection and preservation of animals. Author 
Takeda Ushinosuke. Publisher Seibido. Price Yen, O 60. 

Dobutsu Gaku Chu Kyokwasho. ^ 

text book on zoology for middle schools etc. Author 
Terasaki Tomekichi. Publisher Keigyosha. Price Yen, 0.60. 

ChishitsLi Gaku Koki. Lectures on geolo- 
gy. Author Rekishi oyobi Chiri Kosiiukwai. Publisher 

Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Rikwa Hj’bhon Seisalai Ho. Method 

of making sjjccimens for natural science. Author 

Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price Yen, o 25. 

Rikwa Kybkwasho. Jg .J‘|- ^ ^ A te.xt book on 

natural science. Author Publisher Teikoku Shose- 

ki Kwai.sha. Price Yen, 0.85. 

Rikwa Shiryo. Materials for natural science. 

Author Akiyama Tetsutarb. Publislier Tanuma Shoten. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Rikwagaku Koshiki. Formula; of physics 

and chemistr)-. Author Kondo Juro. Publisher Kanasa- 
shi. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Rikwa Kyojuho Kbgi Ybryb. 

Method of teaching natural science. Author Tanahashi 
Gentarb. Publisher Hoeikwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 
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Shun Ka Shu To Rikwa Tebikigusa. 

^^ 1 ^ A guide to natural science for spring, sumnier, 
autumn and winter. Author Kimura Shoshu. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.38. 

Rikwa Kyoju Yo Dobutsu Zu, 

Figures of animals for the use of teaching natural science. 
Author Yazawa Yonesaburo. Publisher Kinshodo. Price 
Yen, 1.50. 

Chuto Kyoiku Kwagaku Hondo. 

Questions and answers on chemistry for middle schools 

etc. Author Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 

0.20. 

Kaiso Gaku Hanron. A book on Sea 

weeds. Author Okamura Kintaro. Publisher Keigyosha. 
Price Yen, 2,35. 

Yakuyo Shokubutsu Jikken Benran. 

A guide to experiments with medical plants. 
Author Ichimura To. Publisher Keigyosha. Price 
Yen, 0.60. 

ChutS Kyoiku Butsurigaku Mondo. 

Questions and answers on physics for middle 

schools etc. Author Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price 

Yen, 0.30. 

Kobutsukai Chu Kyokwasho. A 

text book on minerals for middle schools etc. Au- 
thor Terasaki Tomekichi. Publisher Keigyosha. Price 
Yen, 0.35. 

Chuto Kyoiku Kobutsu Kai Kyokwasho. 

A text book on minerals for middle schools 
etc. Authors Takimoto Tozo and Matsuno Jijtaro. 
Publisher Tanuma Shoten. Price Yen, O 50. 

Konchu Bunrui H 5 . Classification of 
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crawling insects. Author Sasaki Chujiro. Publisher Kei- 
gyosha. Price Yon, 0.40. 

Saikin Jiki Gagu. The late.st teaching 

on magnetism. Author Ichikawa Rintaro. Publi.sher 
Sanseido. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Kioku-jutsu 0 _\'u Butsuri Jukeii Sankbsho. 

reference book for examination 
in physics, for memorizing. Author Onda Shigenobu. 
Publisher Kanahara Torasaku. Price Yen, 0.40. 

•Shokubutsu Saishu Ho. M ^ ^ H IMetliod of 

collecting plants. Authors Kurimoto Einojb and Xaka- 
nishiki Hirotsugu. Publisher Toybsha. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Fuji San .Shokubutsu Mokuroku. 
list of plants on Mount Fuji. Author Umemura Jintaro. 
Publisher To)’osha. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Jit.suyo Shokubutsu Byori Gaku. -T 

book on diseases of plants. Authors iMiyabe Kingo and 
Ideta Shin. Publisher Shokwabb. Price Yen, 1.70. 

Kiseichu Gaku. -V book on parasitic insect.s. 

Author Ikoma Tbtaro. ' Publisher Anayama Tokutarb. 
Price Yen, 0,40 

Shinsen Nippon Shokubutsu Zusetsu. H 

aSi Vol- VI. Figures with e.xplanations of Jai)anese 
plants — annuals. Author Makino Tomitarb. Publisher 
Keigybsha. Price Yen, 0,50. 

Shinsen Nippon Shokubutsu Zusetsu. flffS IJ 

P'igures with explanations of Japanese plants — 
endogamous species, .\uthors Alatsumura Ninzb and hli- 
yoshi Gaku. Publisher Keigybsha. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Joshi Rikna Shintei Kbbutsu cij’obi Kwagaku. 

Ikit^ book on miner.dogy and 

chemistry, for girls. Author Ilarad.i Chbmatsu. Pub- 
lisher Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, 055. 
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Shogaku Shin Rikwa. Natural science 

for elementary schools, .\uthor Publisher Bungaku- 

sha. I’rice Yen, 0..S9. 

Shinsen Butsuri IMondo. Questions 

and anstt’ers- on physics. Author Okano Eitaro. Pub- 
lisher Bunyodo. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Seibutsu Kai no Gensho, Ddbutsu. W] 

% Phenomena of the biological world, — animals. 
Author Ando Isajiro. Publisher Uyehara Shbten. Price 

Yen, 0.70. 

Seibutsu Kai no Gensho, Shokubutsu. 

% Phenomena of the biological world, — plant.s. Author 
Ando Isajiro. Publisher Uyehara Shoten Price Yen, 0.60. 

Jogakko Yo Seibutsu Gaku. Bio- 

logy for girls’ schools. Authors Sasaki Toj'osaburo and 
IMizoguchi Shikajiro. Publisher Toyosha, Price Yen, 0.60. 

.Shizenkai no Gensho. Phenomena of 

Nature. Author IMisawa Rikitard. Publisher Uyehara 
Shoten. Price Yen, o 50. 

Ddbutsu Kai no Seizon Kydsd. 
fji'. Struggle for existence in the aniinal kingdom. 
Author Shiono Susumu. Publisher Tanuma Shoten. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Chutd Butsuri Gaku Physics for middle 

sclioiils etc. Author .Sudd Deiijird. Publisher Seibidd. 
Pi ice Yen, 1. 00. 

Cluirui Ha’siiiku- 1 [yd Hi Ifl ff ^ table of the 
growth 1 f in.'^v.cl.-'. Aiith'ir Sa-^aki Clmjird. Publisher 
Kcigyd^ha. Price Yen, o 10. 

Muki Kwagaku Mondai Shdkai. 

A Key to the que.stions on inorganic chemistry. Author 
Yukawa Iwao. Publisher .■\oki Suzandd Price Yen, 0.40. 
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Unii no Dobutsu Kai. ( 7 ) Pj ^ The animal 

kingdom of the sea. Author Akiyama Benzo Pub- 
lisher Kobayashi Shimbei Price Yen, 0.50. 

Kobutsu Kai Kybkwaslio. ^ text 

book on the mineral kingdom Authors Yamada Kuni- 
hiko and Ishigami INIagozo. Publisher Bungakusha. 
Price Yen, 065. 

Kobutsu Kai. book on the mineral king- 

dom. Author Hirose Soho. Publisher TIoeiku'an. 
Price Yen, 0.40 

Kinsei Butsuri Gagu Kybkuasho. 

A te.xt book on modern physics. Author Nakamura 
Seiji. Publisher Fusambb. Price Yen, i.oo. 

Shinsen Nippon Shokubutsu Zirsetsu. H 

P'igures of Japanese plants with explanations. 
Authors IMat.suninra Xinzo and Miyoshi Gaku. Publisher 
Keigyosha. Price Yen, 3.00 

Shitisen Nippon Shokubutsu Zusetsu. H 

Figures of Japanese plants with explanations. 
Author Matsuo Tomitarb. Publisher Keigyosha. Price 

Yen, 3.00 

Chutb Dobutsu Kybkwa^ho. text 

book on zoology for middle schools etc. Author f-'mori 
Chitozo. Publi.shcr I'ukyusha. Price Yen, 075 

Chuto K6but.su Kyokwasho. text 

book on mineralogy for middle schools etc. Autheu' 

Shimizu Sanotaka. Publisher Fukyusha. Price b’en, 0.50 
Rikwa Kyohon. A te.xt book on natural 

science, — on physics. .\uthors Xezu h'ukuya and I'sn- 

kuyi Tokujiru Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 0.60. 
Chugaku K6but.su Kai Kyokwasho. rj^ Wi^!] ^ lic 
^ .A. text book on the mineral kinddom for middle 
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schools etc. Author Yoko\'ama iMatajiro. Publisher 

Kinkodb. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Tenimon Kbwa. Lectures on astronomy, 

^kuthor \ ukoyama IMatajiro. Publisher Hakubunkwan. 
Price Yen, i.io. ' 

Jinshu Shi. ..V book on human races. 

Author Torii Ryuzo. Publisher Kobayashi Shimbei. 
Price Yen, 0.50. 

Chugaku Shokubut.su Kybkwasho. 

A te.Nt book on botany for middle schools. Author 
l\Ii}'Oshi Gaku. Publisher Kinkodb. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Shokubutsu Seitai Bikwan U ^ 5 ^ Iffi, The 

beaut\- of living plants. .kuthor kliyoshi Gaku. Pub- 
lisher Fusambb. Price Yen, 0.90. 

Mathematics. 

Chugakkb Sugaku Kybkwasho, Sanjutsu no Bu. 

To.xt books on arithmetic for 
middle schools. In 2 k'ols. Author Tcrada Ju and Yoshi- 
da Kokuro. Publisher Fuxambb Price Yen, i.io. 

Kbtb Jogakkb Daisu Kybkwasho. 

A Text book on algebra for girls’ high schools. 
..kuthor Okamoto Kotarb; Publisher Bungakusha. Price 
Yen, 0.40 

UaisLi Gaku Kybkwasho. - Vols. 

Te.xt books on algebra. Author Sawada Goichi. Publisher 
Fu/ambb Price Yen, i.io. 

klaiji Ilaitb .Sanjutsu Kyban. kle- 

thod of teaching arithmetic, in <Hie hour le.ssons. Authois 
Kondil Kuichiro etc. Publisher Lbbunkwan. Piice 
Yen. C),y-i, 
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Shoto Sanjutsu Kyokwasho. text 

book on elementary arithmetic. Authors Komatsiizaki 
Ryotaro etc. Publisher Siigimoto. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Sanjutsu Kj’okwasho. - Vols. Text 

books on arithmetic. Author Sawada Cioichi Publisher 
Fuzambo. Price Yen, i.io. 

Joshi Kikagaku Kyokwasho A 

Text book on geometry for girls. Autliors Hasegawa 
Kazuoki etc. Publisher Taiiuma Shoten. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Daisu Gaku Kyokwasho. ~ Vols. 

Text books on algebra. Author Takahashi Toyo. Pub- 
lisher FukjTisha. Price Yen, 1.60. 

Heimen Kikagaku Kyokwasho. A 

text book on plain geometry. Author Talcahashi Toyo. 
Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen o.So. 

Chugaku Sankakuhb. T.i gonometr)" for 

middle schools. Author lijima Masanosuke. Publisher 
Fuzambo. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Daisu IMbndai Kaitb Jizai. S Ik How 

to solv'e aigebraical problems. Author Nippon Chub Gaku- 
sha. Publisher Aoki SGzando. Prise Yen, 0.40. 

Sanjutsu K}bk\vasho. I'l 2 Vols. Te.xt 

books on arithmetic. Authors Takahashi Toyoo etc. Pub- 
lisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 1.50. 

Chuto Kyokwa Sanjutsu Sho. tj - 

Vols. Te.xt books on arithmetic for middle schools etc. 
Author Sakai Saho. Publisher Ikueisha. Price Yen, 1.20. 

Shbgakkb Sanjutsu Kybju Hb. /J^ ^ ^ Wi ^ ^ ji 

Method of teaching arithmetic in elementary schools. 
Author Sunazaki Tokuzb. Publisher Toyosha. Price 
Yen, 0.60. 

Kika Mondai Kaitb Jizai. S Howto 
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solve geometrical problems. Author Nippon Chuo Gaku- 
sha. Publisher Keigyoslia. Price Yeu, 0,40. 

Shoto Kikagaku Kybkwasho, Heimen no Bn. 

book on plain geometry. 
Author Shirai Denzaburo. Publisher Keigyosha. Price 
Yen, 0.75. 

Chiito Teido Shinsen Sanjutsu iMondai. 

A coliection of arithmetical questions for mid- 
dle schools etc Author Miyata Tonosuke. Publisher 
Sanseido. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Sliin-seii Shdgyo Sanjutsu. A book on 

commercial arithmetic. Author Okada Ichiji. Publisher 
Kobunsha. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Shinsen Suri Mondo. A book on ma- 

thematical theories in the form of questions and answers. 
Author Okano Eitard. Publisher Uozumi Shoten. Price 
Yen, 015. 

Sugaku Rironteki 'Mondai Tdan. 

A collection of answers to theoretical problems in mathe- 
matics. Author Xi[ipon Chub Gakusha Publisher .Voki 
Suzandd Price Yen, 0.40. 

Tamazan Kairyo An. A proposed plan 

of reform in the use of the abacus. *\uthor Inouye len- 
la-u. Publisher I'ukyusha Price Yen, 0.35. 

Rittai Kikagaku Kydkwaslio. ^ 

te.xt book on solid geometry. Author Takahashi Toyoo. 
Publisher k'uk'yusha. Price Yen, 0.55. 

< )yd Kika Gwaho Kaisetsu. I'N- 

planatioiis of applied geometrical figures. Author Nobara 
Kyuichi. Publisher Fukyiisha. Price Yen. 0.20. 

f)yu Kika Gwaho A book on applied 

geometrical figures. Author Nohara Kyuichi. Publisher 
P'ukyu-ha. Price Yen, 0.35. 
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Shoto Bibun Sekibun Gaku. A text 

book on differential calculus and integral calculus. Author 
Fujita Sotojiro etc. Publisher Kanasashi. Price Yen, 
o 70. 

Sankakuho Kyokwasho. A text book 

on trigonometry. Author Endo Matazo. Publisher Ko- 
fukwan. Price Yen, 0.60. 


Medicine. 

Haikckkaku Hetol Shin Ryoho Ron. V — 

An essay on the new Hetol cure of consump- 
tion. Author Nagaoka Tcnzo. Publisher Kanaharu Tora- 
.saku. Price Yen, 1.35. 

Gakko Gkyu Chiryo Ho. A book 

on “ first help ” in schools. Author Uyeno Tatsumi. 
Publisher Tdj’osha. Price Ycu, 0.20. 

Tsuzoku Kambyo Gaku. A book on com- 

mon sick nurseing Author Oka Ryutaro. Publisher 
Nankddd. Price Yen, 0.60 

Gekwa Shujutsu Zufu. Figures of sur- 

gical operations. Author Narimiya Reiichi. Publisher 
Nankodd. Price Yen, 600. 

Gekwa Soron Chukwan. A book on 

surgery, Vol. 2. Author Katsura Hidema. Publisher 
Kanahara Torasaku. Price Yen, 1.55. 

Ijutsu Kaig>o Shiken iVIondo Sosho. 

A collection of questions and answers on medi- 
cine for examinations for government licen.se for physicians 
Author Shuts Kwan. Publisher Hakubunkwan Price 
Yen, 0.90. 

Shindan Shorei, A collection of physician’s 
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certificates. Author Shiniada Shosaku. Publisher Nan- 
kodo. Price Yen, i 70. 

Baidoku Chiryo Shinron book on 

the cure of syphilis. Author Xakamura Juji. Publisher 
Xankbdo. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Saishin Xippon Yakkyoku H 5 Zenshu. 

complete collection of the laws of medicine. 
Authors Onda Shigenobu. Publisher Xankodo Price 
Yen, 0.60. 

Kohyo Byo Shinron. ^ book on fox 

possession. Author Kadowaki Maeda. Publisher Haku- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Sankwa Seigi. Aol. 3. A book on mid- 

wifery. Author Sakuki Junjiro. Publisher XAnkodo. Price 
Yen 1.30. 

Tsuzoku I-Ch 5 Byo Yojo Ho. M 

Common cures for stomach and bowel complaints. Author 
Yamamoto Goro. Publisher Hobunkwan. Price Yen. O 50. 

Xippon Kentai Shdiii no Hatsuiku Ron. H 

A book on the growth and development of 
Japanese children of normal health. Author Mishima 
Tsur >"5 Publisher Dai Xippon Zusho Kwaisha. Price 
Yen o 70. 

Xhppon Yakkyoku Ho Biko. Xotes 

on the Japanese law of medicine. Authors litaka Yoshi- 
yasu. Aoki Junzo and Okonogi Shinrokuro. Publisher 
Asakaya. Price Yen 1.70. 

Xippon Yakkyoku Ho Chukai. jd Notes 

on the Japanese iaw of medicines. Author Yamashita 
Junichiro. Publisher X^ankbdo Price Yen, 3.60. 

Tsuzoku Eisei Komon. Simple advice 

on hygiene. Author Tokyo Yakugaku Kyokwai. Pub- 
lisher Shugakudo. Price Yen, 0.95. 
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Onna Isha. woman physician. Author 

Shukin Joshi. Publisher Seikbkwan. Price Yen 0.30. 

Katei Phsei Shinsho. A bool.: on home 

hygiene. Author Okabc Seinosuke. Publisher Scishidb. 
Price Yen, 0.45. 

Kaisui r’oku. A book on Sea bathing Author 

Uchida Kotaro. Publisher Kinkbdb. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Naikwa Shindansho. A book on the in- 

ternal treatment of diseases. Author Terao Kunihei. 
Publisher Xankodd. Price Yen, 2. 30. 

Rinshb Juken Biko Naikwa Zensho. 

^ A book on interna! diseases for clinical Pkx- 
amination. Autlior Kawauchi Tatsuwaka. Publi.shcr Xan- 
kodb. Price Yen 1.70. 

Malaria Shinsatsu. A book on Malaria. 

Author 'PsLitsuki Jinnosuke. Publisher Kanahara Tora- 
saku. Price Yen, t.20. 

Shuchin Gekwa Iten. |ll| ^ f 'I- Jlit Vol. II. A 
pocket book on surger)-. Authors Tanuira Koken and 
Oka Rj'utarb. Publisher Xankbdb. Price Yen, 1.35. 

Kyokusho Kaibb Gaku Kbhon. A 

text book on partial anatomy. Author Xara.salca (ben- 
ichirb. Publisher Handaya. Price Yen, i.io. 

Kioku Kybkb Kingaku Benran. uil A 

book on sinews. Author Cliiku.va Satarb. Publisher 
Handaya. Price 'tAn, 0.20. 

Kinsei Naikwa Zensho. A book on 

the modern treatment of internal diseases. .Vulhor 1 laslii- 
moto .Sessai. Publisher Xankbdb. Price Yen, 3.00. 

Meika Shoho ^ 3^ A collection of renowed 

doctors’ prescriptifins. Author Murar ama Kumaji. Price 
Yen, 0.45. 
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Shusei Yakubutsii Gaku. ^ j& ^ ^ ^ Vol. V. A 
book on the science of medicine. Author Ise Jojoro. 
Publisher Xankodo. Price Yen, 0.90. 

Shokumotsu Isan. A classified collection of 

foods. Author Sagaini Ka.-^aku. Publisher iMaruya & Co. 
Price Yen, i.oo. 

Eisei Koryb. ^ IPl 'Jiji Yol. lY. A book on 
In-giene. Author Tsiiboyi Jiro. Publisher Kinshodo. 
Price Yen, 0.90. 

Pii.sci B!y6 Jutsu. Facial Embellishment 

by hygienic methods. Authors Kawase Genkuro and 
Kawaso Fumiko. Publisher Dai Nippon Zusho Kwaisha. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Shinan Enkei Shishiryoku Hyo. 0 f ^ HI ^ IS i/j ^ 
A new table of marks for the examination of the sight. 
Author Shin Yoshinao. Publisher Asakaya. Price Yen, 
0.20. 

By 5 ri Soron Kogi. Lectures on the 

principles of diseases. Author Yamazume Katsusaburb. 
Publisher flandaya. Price Yen, 1.50. 

Byoteki Sairj o Kwansatsu Ho Jis.shu ^ 

'/i Jf ^ Practice in tlie method of observing morbid 
materials. Author Yamazume Katsusaburo Publisher 
Handaya. Price Yen, 2 00. 

Seirigaku Kogi. ^YI. III. and \'’ol. I\'. 

Lectures on physiology. .,\uthor Mij^airi Keinosukc. 
Publisher Handaya. Price Yen, 2.20. 

Seishin-byo Gaku. |j!j- fill A book on mental 

diseases. Author Kadowaki Alaeda. Publisher Hakubun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 2.00. 

Chugaku Seiri Eisei Kjokwasho 
r* A tc.xt book on physiology and hygiene for middle 
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schools. Author Kamimura Kenryo. Publisher Fukyu- 
sha. Price Yen, 0.65. 

Kaibo Bybsha Cho. jl? ^ sketch book of 

anatom)’. Author Ishikawa Kichokii. Publisher Tohodo. 
Price Yen, 1,00 

Futsu Anshin Gaku ^ book on coni- 

nion shampooing and acupuncture. Author Okumura 
Sansaku. Publisher Seishidb. Price Yen, 1.20. 

Sanzen Sango no Kokoroc. Care to 

be taken before and after parturition. Author Seki T6- 
jirb. Publisher Kobundo. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Tsuzoku Kisei Ale no Hana.shi L 

A common talk on the e\’e. Author Ogawa Kenzaburd. 
Publisher klakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.18. 

Shinzo Byd Ron. A book on heart disease. 

Author Okamoto Toshiyuki. Publisher Nankddd Price 
Yen, 1.50. 

Chugaku Seiri Kydkwasho. 

book on physiology for middle schools. Author Tsuboyi 
Jird. Publisher Kinkodd. Price Yon, 0.70. 

Commercial books. 

Obei Shdgyd Jissei. The real state of 

commerce in Europe and America. Author AIori)’ama 
Aloritsugu. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, o 50. 
Kojin Eigyd oyobi Kessln liigyd. .'fi® 

Business carried on by individuls and companies. 

Author Publisher Ddbunkvvan Price Yen, 0.20. 

Saishin Shdgyd Ydkd. fir T® 1 ® latest 

method of mercantile business. Author Tsuchiya Chd- 
kichi. Publisher Jitsugyo no Asihon Sha. Price Yon, 
0.75. 
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Shogyo Annai. A -u idc to mercantile 

business. Aathor Banto Rikuzb. Publisher Shubunkwan. 
Price Yen, 0.35. 

Shby}’b K}'ok\vaslio. ^ ^ ^-'I- A text book on 
mercantile business. Author Alizushima Tetsuya. Pub- 
lisher Kinkbdo. Price Yen, i 15. 

Ginko Shinron, Gwaikoku Kawase. [Iff ^j. 

A book on banking business, including an arti- 
cle on foreign exchange. .,\uthor Noguchi Koki. Pub- 
lisher Ilakubunkwan. Price Yen, o 50. 

Shogyo Kihan. "j^ ^ In 3 Vols. Text book 

of mercantile business. eVuthor Terada Yukichi. Publisher 
I'ukyusha. Price Yen, 1.85. 

Shog\-b Sakubun. ® m iY X A book on business 
letter writing. ^\uthor Shbgyb Gakkwai. Ikiblisher Kb- 
biindb. Price Yen, o 30. 

Shbhin uyobi Shug\ b Chi. liti & 'M -Wi A book 
about niercantile articles and places. Author Shbgyb Sekai 
Sha, Publisher Dbbunkwan. Price Yen, o 20. 

R"k..ku oyobi .Siberia Shokyb Chb.^a Hbkolcu. 

report on the mercantile con- 
dition of Ru.s.^ia and Siberia, .\uthor Nbshbmushb. Pub- 
lisher Anayama Tokiitarb. Pi ice Yen, 025. 

Baibai o\'ubi Toki. ^ Yf Bargaining and specula- 

tion. .Author Shbgyb Sekai Sha. Publisher Dbbunkwan. 
Price Yen, 0.20. 

Nippon Torihikisho Ron. 11 A book on 

e.xchan^es in Jajian. .Author Aoki Genzaburb. Pub- 
!i.sher Dbbunkwan. Price Yen, 0.45. 

-Nippon Fugo no Kakon. Household 

law^ of the J.ipanese millionaires. Author Bokutei Iiishi 
Publ.-!i.r Daig.dvukw an. Price Yen, o. to. 
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Beikoku Tojiki Shogyo ni Kwansuru Hokoku 

^ report on the potteries of 
America. Author Noshoinusho. Publisher Anayama 
Tokutaro. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Toshin Tetsudo Fukin Shokyo Shisatsu Hokoku. 

A report on mercantile con- 
ditions in the vicinity of the East China Railway. Author 
Noshomusho. Publisher Anayama Tokutaro. Price Yen, 
0.25. 

Koto Jogakko Y6 Kakei Boki. 

Si The rules of domestic bookkeeping for girls’ high 
schools. Author Sakuma Buntard. Pnbli.-'hcr Bangal<usha, 
Price Yen, 035. 

ilanshu ni okeru YunyO Ycnipu Rui ni Kwansuru 
Hokoku. Are- 

port on imported cotton cloth in Manchuria, .\uthor No- 
shdmusho. I’ublisher Anayama Tokutaro. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Ginko Riyd Hd. How to make use of 

a bank. Author Suda Mairoku. Publisher Kdkkosha. 
Price Yen, 0.40. 

Ginko Boki Gaku. ^ li ^ A book on bank 
bookkeeping. Author Nakamura Sahei. Publisher Kd- 
kkdsha. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Hoshu Kydiku Shdgyd Nyumon. 4 ; AP'j 

Vol. I. A text book on mercantile business. Author Hama- 
cla Shird. Publisher Hakubimkwan. Price Yen, 0.18. 

Nippon Shdg) d Tokuhon. fj A iS IH ^ Tol. III. 

A reader on commercial busine.ss. Author Publisher 

Ddbunkwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

.Shdgyd Boki Reidai Kaishiki. A 

key to the exercises in bookkeeping. Author Ikeda Gen. 
Publisher Kinkddd. Price Yen, o 40. 
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Shogyo Boki Reidai ^ collection of 

exerri.scs in commercial bookkeeping Author Ikeda Gen. 
BublBher Kinkodd. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Shog\’6 Boki Kyokwasho. ^ Bli ^ f'!" iS" text 
book on commercial bookkeeping. Author Sano Zensalcu. 
Publisher Dobunkwan. Price Yen, i 60. 

Chuto Kydiku Shogyo Ga’cu Mondo. 

A collection of questions and answers on commercial 

business. Author Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price 

Yen, 0.30. 

.Shog\-d Kwaigisho Ho oyobi P'uzoku Hoki. 

Law of Chambers of Commerce and 
Dependent Regulations. Author Ndshomushd. Publisher 
Anayama Tokutard. Price Yen, 0.08. 

Shink'ijku ni okeru Bdseki Gyo no Gaikyd. ’^011 
a report of the condtion of spin- 
ning industries in China. Author Noshomushd. Publisher 
Anayama Tokutard. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Ginkd Boki Reidai. A collection of 

exercises in bank bookeeping .\uthor Xishikawa Alasaji. 
Publisher Kobayashi Shimbei. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Shdgyd Sakubun A book on commercial 

letter writing. Author Shogyo Sekai Sha. Publisher Dd- 
bunkwdn Price Yen, 0.20. 

Jissen Kakei Boki. Practical don.cstic 

bookkeeping Author Xoliara Tetsuho. Publisher Jitsu- 
gyd no Xihon Sha. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shdgyd Tokuhon. Vol. I. A reader on 

commercial business. Author Amagi Yasumasa. Pub- 
lisher Ilakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.15. 
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Agriculture. 

Bonsai Shitate Hiho. ^ ^ 11 : i The art of 

growing plants in pots. Author Nakajima Nobuyoshi. 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0,25. 

( )y6 Tetetsu Gaku. A book on the 

horse shoe. Author Kishimoto Tatsuji. Publisher Ana- 
yama Tokutaro. Price Yen, 0,90. 

Yosan oyobi Seishi Ron. A book on 

silk worm feeding and silk manufacture. Author Inouye 
Seiga. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0,35. 

S 5 ju Saibai Zensho. A book on the 

cultivation of the mulberry tree. Author Ikcda Eitaro. 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 1.25. 

Nogyd Ifj'akkwa. A book on agriculture. 

Author W’atanabe Tar 5 . Publisher Kjima Kintaro. 
Price Yen, 0.50. 

Sambyd Ron. A book on silkworm diseases. 

Author Iwabuchi Heisuke. Publisher Hakubunkwan. 
Price Yen, 0.30. 

Hata .Saku Kakushin Ron. A book on 

reforms to be introduced in the cultivation of vegetable 
gardens. Author IMacda Katsushiro. Publisher A’aseda 
Noon. Price Yon, o 20. 

Nippon Hiryo Seilnin Ichiran. M A 

table of the constituents of Japanese manure. Author 
Mori Yataro. Publisher Keigyoslia. Price Yen, 0. 10. 

Nippon Yuyd Shinrin Jumoku Zu. U 41 
IP] 60 sheets. Figures of the trees in the forests of Japan. 
Author Dai Nippon Sam in Kwai. Publisher Kobar-ashi 
Shimbei. Price Yen. 4.00. 

Nippon Suisan Dubutsu Gaku. A 
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book on Japanese mai'ine animals. Author Fujita Tsune- 
nobu. Publisher Shokwabb. Price Yen, 2.30. 

Nippon Jumoku Gaichu Hen. ^ 

book on tlie harmful insects on trees. ..kuthor Sasaki 
Chujirb. Publisher Keigybsha. Price Yen, 2,50. 

Nippon Inasaku Gaichu Zu. [3 Figures 

of harmful insects on rice plants. Author Hanyu Michiya. 
Publisher Keigyb.sha. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Komono Bonsai Jikken Shu. 
perinients made on small plants in pots. Author Shun- 
kien Shujin. Publisher Aoki Suzandb. Price Yen, O 50. 

Juyb Nbsakubutsu Gaichu Zu. 

Figures of the chief harmful insects on agricultural 
plants .:\uthor Hanyu Michiya. Publisher Keigybsha. 
Pries Yen, 0.40. 

Gaichu Kujo Ybran. How to get rid 

of harmful insects. Author Xbmukyoku. Publisher Kei- 
gybsha. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Kan Kitsu Ringo Nashi Rui Kwajitsu Chozb Hu. liJ 
How to preserve fruits such as 
oranges, apples, pears etc. Author Kajiienshu. Publisher 
Waseda Nben. Price Yen, 0.06. 

Sbba Gaku. A book on the physiognomy of 

horses. Autlior Fma Kusaburb. Publisher Anayama 
Tokutarb. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Xbgakkb Kokugo Tokuhon. 3 

Vols. Readers fur agricultural schools. Authors Taka- 
hashi Teizb and Suzuki Chbkb. Publisher Uyebara 
Shbten. Price Yen, 1.15. 

Xbka no .Shiori. rV guide to farmer.s. Author 

Inouye Kamegorb I’ublisher Kinkbdb. Price Yen, o 30. 

Saikin Ybsan Ron The latest method 
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of feeding silkworms. Authors Suda Kinnosuke and 
Tamura Kanezo. Publisher Shokwabo. Price Yen , 1 - 50 . 

Shuchin Sanshi Iloten. pocket 

book on silk. Authors Alatsunaga Go.saku and Inianishi 
Naojiro. Publisher Meibundo. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Santai Seiri Kyokwasho. A te.vt 

book on the physiology of silkworms. Author Kojima 
Michiharu. Publisher Kobunsha. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Santai Kaibo Ron. A book on the 

anatomy of silkworms. Autiior Matsushita Kcnz.aburo. 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Jitsuyo Shinrin Gaku. Vol. II. Prac- 

tical fc-restry. Author Honda Seiroku. Publisher \\Y- 
seda Noen. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Jitsu}’o Dojb Gaku. A book on soils. 

Authors Sakai Hbnosukc and Rusaba Eiki. Publisher 
Shokwabo. Price Yen, 0.80. 

Shotb Xbgyb Kwa Kybju Ho. 

Method of teaching elementary agriculture. ^Vutlnu's Yo- 
koi Jikei and Kozuki Kiroku. Publisher Kaihat.-iuslia. 
Price Yen, 0.75. 

Hiryo Gaku. A book on manure. Author Nishi- 

mura Torazo. Publisher Maruya & Co. Price Yen, 1.60. 

Kachiku Kisei Dobutsu Gaku. 5 ^ iff dll ! 5 ’I % 
Vol. I. A book on the paiasitic animals on cattle. Author 
Uno lychara. Publisher Xankodo. Price Yen, 1.35. 

^\ki Tabako Kdsakii Ho. A book on 

the cultivation of autumn tobacco. Author Kubota 
Rv'oon. Publisher Anayama Tokutard. Price \'en, 0.25. 

Sangyo Keizai Ron. A book on the 

economy of the silk worm industry. Author Tokiula 
Saneya. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 
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Shiitake oyobi Shotake Yb^ei Hb. 

A book on the cultivation of various kinds of mush- 
rooms Autlior Fujiwara Kwanju. Publisher Waseda 
Nben. Price Yen, o o8. 

Shotb Suisan Gaku. elementary 

book on marine products. Author Bantu Rikuzb. Pub- 
lisher Shubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Architecture, Mechanics, Brick-making, etc. 

Rengwa Ybselsu. A book on the brick. 

Author Moroi Tsunehei. Publisher Hakubunkwan. 
Price Yen, 040. 

Tetsudb Tsuron. M jtt jS afe A book on railways. 
Author Yogi Hideo. Publisher Dbbunkwan. Price 
Yen, 0.80. 

K)’bryb Koshikt. Bridge P'ormulas. 

Author Kanai Ilikosaburb. Publisher Kenchiku Shorin. 
Price Yen, 0.60. 

Yurui Rbgyo Bunseki. A book on 

the technical anal\’sis of oiks .\uthor Yano Kbgaku^hi. 
I’ublishcr klakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Dbryoku Ilassei oyobi Pjumpai. A 

book on the pnrduction and di.stributirm of momentum. 
Author IMachida J )o. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price- 
Yen, I 00. 

Tsu/.oku Kaoku Kaiu'b Kenchiku Hb. jlfi 

aS iJi book f)n improved methods of building 

houses. Author Inouyc Shigejirb. Publisher Ilakubun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Kwappan no Maki. A bool^- on the print- 

ing business. Author Ishii Kendb Publisher ll.rkubun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.15. 
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Kojyo Bunseki Ho. A book on technical 

analysis. Author Koyama Sai. Publisher Nankodo. Pi ice 
Yen, 1.30 

Plisei Kogaku. Ws ^ A book on technical hy- 

giene. Author klnuma Bunsai. Publisher Shobido. Price 
Yen, 1.20. 

Doro Gaku Ippan ^ ~ Jit A book on road 

making. Author Kiniishiina Hachiro. Publisher Haku- 
bunkwan Price Yen, 060. 

Doboku Kugaku, Zairyo oyobi Kozo Hen. ^ 

A book on building and construction. 
Author Ando Hiroyuki Publisher ( >kura Shoten. I’rice 
Yen, I 7£. 

Jitchi t.iyo Doboku Sokuryo Ho. 

Practical method of survey for building and con- 
struction. Author ltd Jure. Publisher Seishidd. Price 
Yen, o 85. 

Chikkd. ^ Yol. Y. A book on harbour con- 
struction. Authot Hiroi Isamu. Publisher IMaruya & 
Co. Price Yen, i 00. 

Denki Kogaku Ippan. ia X ^ * lit A book on 
electrical mechanics. Author f.’.shima Tatsunosukc. Pub- 
lisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.65. 

Kasen Kdgi Ydran A book on river 

works. Author Kamei Shigemaro. Publisher Kenchlku 
Shdin. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Zdsen Gaku. A book on shipbuilding. Au- 

thor Yokota Seinen. Publisher ( )kura Shoten. Price 
Yen, 2.00. 

Higo Kinkd Rokii. A book on the gold 

mines in the province of Higo. Author Xaga\-a Shigena. 
Publisher Yoshikawa Kobunkwan. Price Yen, i.So. 
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]\Iokkyo Sckkei Benran. ^ book 

on wooden bridge designs. Author Kanai HikosaburS. 
Publisher Kenchiku Shoin. Price Yen, o.So. 

Dai Shiji Yushutsn Juyohin Yoran. 
pnM'sS Books on important articles for export — the 
4th series. Author Xoshomusho. Publisher Anayama 
Tokutarb. Price : Rugs Yen, o. lo, Straw work Yen, 0.25, 
Lacquer work Yen, 020, Fans Yen, 0.12. 

Language. 

Xippon Bunten Taiko. H ^ A Japanese 

granimar. Author Suzuki Chuk 5 . Publisher Kokugo 
Densliujo. Price Yen, o 20. 

Tbbun Ikai. '0 A book on the Japanese 
language for the Chinese Author C^ya Torn. Publisher 
lMaru\'a &: C<j. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Chugaku .Sakubun Kyokwasho. 
te.xt book on compo.sition for middle .schools. Author 
Ilurii Ilideo. Publisher Meiji Shoin. Price Yen, 035. 

I'utsu Kybiku Gembun Itchi rt -‘V 

book on the uniformity of the .spoken and written langu- 
ages. Author Fuji! Kingo. Publisher Kokugokwan. Price 
Yen, 040 

Kokugej I Id Ichiran. ® ilS/i-— A Japanese gram- 
mar. Author Kwazoku Jogakko. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, 0. 16. 

Sakubun Gosendai. 5,000 exererses in 

conip"-iti< 'll. Author Kida Kichitaro. Publisher Shubun- 
kwan. Price Yen, O 20. 

Shiiis^n Joryil P)umpan. A book on 

CDmp r-iti'U lor gills. Author Ilattoii Ixenji. Publisher 
S;i' 4 iiiiilo Price Yen, 000. 
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Nippon Bunten. H In 3 Vols. A Japanese 

grammar. Author Sassa Masaiclii. Publisher Kinkodo 
Price Yen, o.6o. 

Nippon Bumpo Ron. [J A book on 

Japanese grammar. Author Yamada Takao. Publisher 
Hobunkwan. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Gazoku Ta sho Wakan no Bunten. 

A comparative grammar of Japanese, classical as 
well as colloquial, and Chinese. Author Ito Sakon. Pub- 
lisher Kanasashi. Price Yen, o 80. 

Gunjin Kyoiku Sakubun Kyotei. 

A book on composition for the education of soldiers. 
Author Tomoda Giko. Publi.sher Koyukwan. Price Yen, 
0.25. 

Hydshaku Joshi Bumpan. (k.-t^X' 0 i book on 

compo.sition with notes, for girls. Autlmr Suzuki Aki. 
Publisher ToN’osha. Price Yen, o 30 

(jLintai Shokan Bumpan. collection 

of letters for soldiers. Authors Anzai Kanae and Shino- 
miya Kenshd. Publisher Tdydsha. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Joshi Kokugo Tokuhon. In 'O Vols. 

Readers for girls. Author Makij-ama Eiji. Publisher Fu- 
kyusha. Price Yen, 2.60. 

Shinsen Kokubun Mondd. ® ^ 3)^ Po] ^ A book 

on the Japanese language in questions and answers. 
Author Takano Lsao. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 0.20. 

Kokubunten Kydkwasho. A text book 

on Japanese grammar Authors Koyama Samoji etc. 
Publisher Watsumura Sanshddd. Price Yen, 2.00. 

Kokugo Tegami no Bun. Letter writ- 

ing. Author Miyamoto Isao. Publisher Shdyddd, Price 
Yen, Cl lb. 
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Shukuga Shosai Bumpan. Ac jllectwjn 

of letters of congratulation, and condolence. Author 
T.suda Fusanosuke. Publisher Kobayashi Shitnbei. Price 
Yen, 0.25. 

Chuto K}-6iku Jitsuyd Xippon Buntcn. 

A Japanese grammar for middle schools etc. 
Author Shinra Kinkitsu Publisher Keigyosha Price 
Yen, 0.60. 

Bunkan Chikusa no Xishiki. A cnllec- 

tion of model compositions. Author Xakamura Shuko. 
Pul)lislier IMaekawa Buneikaku. Price Yen, 035. 

-Shdgaku Kyoiku Kensho Ruinbun Shu. 

A collection of compositions for elemental')' school 

children. Author Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 

0.60. 

Gunjin Seiaon Tbron Enzetsu Gosendai. 

5.000 subjects of debates and speeches 
for young soldiers. rVulhor f.'hata Yutaka. Publisher 
Kyukokatsu. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Gembuii Itchi Sakulid Shinan. ja 1^' A 

guide to composition in the Gembun Itchi .'.t)'le. Author 
Sugimoto iVIuko. I’ublisher Takigawa. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Bunshd Knshusho. tS' A Ijook on composi- 

tion with exercises Autluir llattori Kenji. Publisher Sei- 
.shindd. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Kokubunten Kbhon. ^ lilt A text book on 

Ja[)ane.sc grammar. ^\uthor Kubota Rybgu. Publisher 
K<)bun-.ha. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Kokugii Kambun Kanazukai I Id. jj: 

.\ book on the rules for the use of Kana in Japanese 
an<l Chinese. Autlior < )miya Ilydma. Publisher Kokku- 
sha. Price Yen, 0.18. 
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Kokuji Kairyo Ronsan. A collection 

of articles on the reform of Japanese characters. Author 
Horie Hideo. Publisher Kinkudo. Price Yen, o.6o. 

Kokugo no Shiori. ® IS © 3^^ A guide to the Japa- 
nese language. Author Imaizunii Kuntard. Publisher 
Kinkddd. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Kokugo Shin Bunten. A Japanese gram- 

mar. Authors Omachi Yosliiki and Talcahashi Tatsuo. 
Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, t.io. 

Kokugo Kanazukai Ichiran. A book 

on the use of Kana. Author Kwazoku Jogakko. Pub- 
lisher Kokkosha. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Kokugogaku Shotnoku Kaidai. Motes 

on the titles of books for the study of the Japanese 
language. Author Tokyo Teikoku Daigaku. Publisher 
Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, 2.50. 

Kokugogaku Kenkyu Shi. A history 

of the study of the Japanese language. Author I lanaoka 
Yasumi. Publisher Yeiji Shoiu. Price Yen, 0.30. 

■Shdgaku Kokugokwa Kyoju Shishin, 

guide to the method of teaching the Japanese 
language in elementary schocT. Authors Saitd Kumeji 
and Yashiro Kumatard. Publisher Ikueisha. Price \’en, 
0.50, 

Kokugo K\dju Satsu_\'d. ^ -Y book on 

methods of teaching Japanese. .Author Sasaki Kichisabu- 
rd. Publisher Iku.scikwai. Price \'en, i 80. 

Kaisetsu Gengogaku. A book on philolo- 

<2\-. .-Vuthor Mozaki Shigetard Publisher Ildbunkwan. 
l^rice Yen, O.So. 

Shogakkd .Sankd Yd Kcntei Juken \'d, Kokugo no 
Shiori.' a guide to 
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the study of Japanese for schools and for license exami- 
nations. Author Ito Sakon. Publisher Kaihatsusha. Price 
Yen, 0.30. 

Joshi .Kokugo Tokuhon Biko. A 

reference book for girls’ readers. Author Xoda Takisa- 
burd. Publisher Kinkbdo. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Sliogaku Kokugo Tokuhon Sanko Yd, Futsugo Shd- 
kai. ^"otes on the 

words in common use, a companion book to elementary 
readers. Author Koga Senzaburd. Publisher Meguro 

Shoten. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Chutd Kydiku Sakubun Hd. A 

book on composition for middle schools etc. Author 
Satd Kwan. Publisher Seizandd Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kontai Bunshd Kwappd. A book on 

composition. Author Nina Saburd. Publisher Seishindd. 
Price Yen, 0.60. 

Seinen Gakusei Kijibun Mohan. 

A book on the composition of narrative style. Author 
( )hata Yutaka. Publisher Kyukdkaku. Price Yen 0.40. 

Chugaku Kiji Bumpan. A book on the 

composition of narrative style for middle schools. Author 
Kataoka Tetsu. Publisher Shubunkwan. Price Yen 0.30. 

Danshi Slidgaku Shokan Bun. Letter 

writing for elementary schools. Author Ishikawa Seisoku. 
Publisher Td)'dsha. Price Yen 0.20. 

Shintai Hanashi kata to Tsuzuri kata. 

V b f] Rules for sjreaking and spelling in the new style. 
Author Publisher. Shueisha Price Yen, o 15, 

Shintai Tsuzuri Kata. C V' I) fj Rules for spelling 

in the new style. .Tuthor Publisher Shueisha. Price 

Yen, 0.15. 
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Shinan Shogaku Kokugo Tsuzuri Kata Kyuju Ho. 

^Method of teaching .spelling in 
elementary schools according to the new method. Authors 
Uyeda Mannen and Hi.sa Yujird. Publi.shcr Rokugokwan. 
Price Yen 0.45. 

Joshi Kokubunten. I'l 3 Yols. A Japa- 

ne.se grammar for girls. Authors Ko3-ama Samoji and 
Kojima IMasakichi. Publisher I'ukv'usha. Price Yen, 0.7S. 

Shin Biji Gaku. ^ book on rhetoric. Au- 

thor Shimamura Takitaru. Publisher I lakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 1.30. 

Jinjo Shogakko Yd IB’djungo Tegami. 

^ lit Letter writing in the standard letters of 
elementaiy schools. Author Misonubu Ikintard. Publisher 
Tokyo Shuppan Sha. Price Yen, o. 10. 

Fine Arts. 

Zugwa Kdwa. Lectures on drawing. Au- 

thor Shiga Seizan. Publisher Kofukwan. Pi ice Yen, 060. 

Hakkd Gwafu. -L [)icture book. Author 

Hakkoslia. Publisher Shoeidd. Price Yen, 0.20. 

JitsLigyd Kydiku Risshin Gwa. M fk ft JL I’-r 
Sketches of business education. *\uthor Kobat’ashi Shuko. 
Publisher Shdseidd. Okura Kihachiro, Kaioauiura Zuiken, 
Kinokuniya Buncacuiou, Mitsui no Soseu, Zeniya Golici. 
Price Icach Yen, o 25. 

Ydki Shugwa Chd. ^ 'I*i*i I'' - \"ols. Text 

books on mechanical drawing Author Takahashi Ala-'a- 
yoshi. Publisher Kdbunsha. Price Yen, O do. 

Tanyu Seiko Juni Slid. 12 famous 

\ie\v.s of -Seik'o drawn bv’ Tan\'u. Author Rinsai Phto. 
Publisher Aoki Suzandd. Price Yen, 0.40. 
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Zugwa Kyotei. In 6 Vols. Text books on 

drawing. Author Shiga Seizan. Publisher Uyehara Sho- 
ten. Price Yen, i 38. 

Gunkan Ehagaki. ^ 50 sheets. Picture 

Post Cards of the War ships. Author Publisher 

Kyoekishoslia. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Sai^hiki Renshu Chb. In 3 Yols. Exercise 

books in colouring. Author Okakura Shusui. Publisher 
Uozumi Shoten. Price Yen, 0.15. 

ShashinjutsLi Zensho. A book on photc- 

graphy. Author Goto Ichiro. Publisher Xaigwai Shuppan 
Kr'okwai. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shukusha Shuko Jisshu Dai Sank wan, Bagu KrTushi no 
H'-'- Pictures of an- 

cient articles for horses and archery. Author Azuma Kcn- 
zaburo. Publi.sher Tbyodo Shiten. Price Yen, 1.70, 


Music and Dancing. 

Kyoiku Shbkwa Ham no Asa. Songs 

on a Spring morning. Author Uji Haruchiyo. Publisher 
Kinkodo. Price Yen. 0.035. 

Ilobu. A book on dancing. Author Yoshida 

Xobiita. Publisher Kyoekishoslia Price Yen, 0.45. 

Kairyu Shinshiki Kcnibu. book on 

swoid dancing. Author Kogwai Sanshi. Publisher Ji'-ei- 
db. Price Yen, 0.08. 

Kybiku Shbka Xatsu no Midori. -^^n 

educational .Sung on “ .''Unimer green.” Author Uji Haru- 
chiyo. Publisher Kinkbdb. Price Yen, 0.035. 

Tenka IMuteki Kcnibiijutsu. s\ book 
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on sword dancing, Author Hibino Shdkichi. Publisher 
Hakuyusha. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Kydiku Shoka Aki no Yube. Songs 

on an autumn evening. Author Uji Haruchh'o. Publisher 
Kinkodo. Price Yen, o 35. 

Kyoiku Shoka P'uyu no Shirotae. ^ 

Songs on “ winter white.” Author Uji Haruchiyo. Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.035. 

Kokka Shu. A collection of National songs. 

Author Ongaku Shoin. Publisher Kyoekishosha. Price 
Yen 0.12. 

Satsurna Biwa Uta. A collection of the 

Satsuma Biwa songs. Author Tsunoda Gakushi. Publisher 
Seishindo. Price Yen, 0.18. 

Satsuma Biwa Uta Zenshu. col- 

lection of Satsuma Biwa songs. Author Ogakukwai On- 
gaku Bu. Publisher Sanshindo. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Kingaku Shoka Wi collection of school 

songs. Author Jido Yugi Kenkyu Kwai. Publisher Slni- 
eisha. Price Yen, 0.035. 

Min Shin Gappu. x\ book on modern Chinese music. 

Author Takaki Keisui. Publisher Seishindo. 
Price Yen, 0.15. 

Shinshiki Gakuten Kyokwasho. 
te.xt book on music. Author Cliikamori Dekiji. Publisher 
Hoeikwan. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Shakuhachi Ryuko Uta. A collection of 

songs for the Shakuhachi, — a kind of flute, .\uthor Uye- 
mura Setsuo. Publisher Seishindo. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Kydiku Shoka Junikagetsu. A -Z Songs 

for the tweh'c months. Author PM 1 Iaruchi\-o. Publisher 
Kinkodo. Price Pen, 0.035. 



Jikkea Shoka Yugi. A book of songs for 

gymnastics. ,Vuthor Takaliashi Cliujiro and Yamada Gen- 
ichiro. Publisher Sakakibara Tomokichi. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Joshi Shoka Shu. Vol. i. A collection 

of songs for girls. *Vuthor Yoshida Xobuta. Publisher 
Seibido. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Jotoku Shdk'a. A collection of songs on 

woman's virtues. Authors Yamada Genichiro etc. Pub- 
lisher Sakakibara Tomokichi Price Yen, 0.06. 

Jokun Shoka. A collection of songs on 

woman's ethics. Author Jidb Yugi Kenlryu Kwai. Pub- 
lisher Shueisha. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Joshi Sh< 3 ka Shu. Vol. I. A collection 

of songs for girls. ^\uthor Yoshida Xobuta. Publisher 
Meguro Shoten. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Engeki Jikkd. A book on the drama. Author 

Sliima Hunjiro. Publisher Kanasashi. Price \'en, 045. 

Sjkai Isshu Shoka. — A series of songs 

of tra\’el. Author Ikebe Gisho. Publisher Shueisha. 
Price ^'cn, 0.06. 

Shdgaku Shoka Shu. collection of 

-.oiig-, f<r elementary sclnxils. Author Kita Eunnosuke. 
Publisher Alat.-'Umura Sanshodd. Price Yen, 008. 

Kukumin Kyoiku Chuyu Shoka. S 
.\ collection of educational songs. (Dn 47 Ronin. Price 
Yen, o o 1 . Un lldtaiku. Price Yen. 006. On Xan- 
kib, — f.ither and son. I’rice Yen. 0.06. On Ushiwaka- 
mai u Price Yen, 0,00. On Kwanko. Price Yen, 006. 
Author ()\\ada Tateki. Publisher Kaiseikwan. 

Kinsei Gakuten Kydkwasho. 5 'ff iHr f ’I’ IH" A 

t oKt biHik oil music. Author Tamura Toi.-uo. PuLilisher 
P. 0''',lk\\ in, Prl'-,^ \'en. 'kY> 
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Kinko Meijin Daki Slui. jff book 
on tlie game of go, — a kind of chess. Author Kobayashi 
Kentaro. Publisher Hakiibunkwan. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Lawn Tennis Jutsu n — v L |/lij A book on 
lawn tennis. Author Takaniizawa Sbzo. Publisher 
Ogawa Shoseido. Price Yen, o 13. 

Wanryoku Ydsei Kento Jutsu. MA A 

book on the art of boxing. Author Okano Ilazan. 
Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Taiso K)'dhan Furoku. An appendix 

to the gymnastic book. Author Rikugunsho. Publisher 
Ejima. Price Yen, 0.05. 

Haru Natsu Aki Fuyu Kwachd Shdka. 

A collection of the songs on flowers and birtis 
of the four seasons Author (.)wada Titeki. Publisher 
Kaiseikwan Price \'en, 0.06. 

Ivyukwa Tekiyd Yonen Shoka, Shi Hen Jo Knan. 
n ii )H m K A collection of songs 

for young [)eople. Series iv ; V'ol. L Autliors Xassho 
Benjird etc. Publisher Jujiya. Price Yen, o. 10. 

Haru Xatsu Aki F'uyu Senipo Shdka. 

^ A collection of songs for walks in the four 
seasons. Author Owada Tatcki. Publisher Kaiseikwan. 
Price Yen, 0.06. 

Shibai Kairyd. ^ 2 >C ^ A book on theatrical re- 

form. Author Jiji Shimpd Sha Publisher Kinkddd Price 
Yen, 0.15. 

Dai Nippon Shin Gunka. A collec- 

tion of military songs. .,\uthor Xakajima Henshushu. 
Publisher Jiseido. Price \en, 0.12. 

Unddkwai no Uta. f^ut-door s(rngs. 

Authors Yamada Zenichird etc. Publisher .Sakakibara 
Bunseidd. Price ^ en, O ob. 
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Games etc. 

Shogaku Yugi Ho Kohen. A book 

on elementary sdiool gymnastics. .Vuthor Xakamura 
Gennosuke. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.o8. 

Shogaku Yugi Ho Otsuhen. A 

book on elementary school gymnastics. Author Iwai Zen- 
ichi. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, o.o6. 

Lawn Tennis. xi — v y Author Tokyo Koto 

Shikan Gakko Lawn Tennis Bu Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, o 50. 

Yugi Sdsho Yachikiisa. A book 

on children's gymnastic games. Author Yoshida Nobuta 
etc. Publisher Sakakibara Tomokichi. Price Yen, 0.06. 

Tantei Soho. A book on boating. Author 

AIi\'auchi Toranosuke. Publisher Keigyosha. Price 
Yen, 0.25. 

Daini Jil<ken Shin Yugi. _ A book 

on children’s gymnastic games. Author Sato PTikiio. 
Publisher Hobunkwan. Price Yen, o 75. 

Daki Sokusci. A guide to the game of 

go, — a kind of chess. Author Murayama Sen. Pub- 
lisher Aono Tomosaburo. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kyoikuteki Shitsunai .Shin Yugi. 

A book on indoor g)'mnastic games 

’^'ugiteki K\'oju Ho. Alethod of tcach- 

ing gymnastic games. Author Sato P'ukuo. Publisher 
Hobunkwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Yugi no Hohd. Method of gymnastic 

games. x‘\uthors Kusui Shonosuke and Yabuuchi Chogoro. 
Publisher Tanuma Shoten. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Yugi no Jissai. 0 ^ 1 ^ A book on gj-mnastic 
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games. Author Yugi Kenkyu Kwai. Publisher Bungaku- 
sha. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Shogaku Tekiyo Yugi Kihan. ^ 

book on elementary school gymnastic games. Author 
Nippon Yugi Chosa Kwai. PublLsher Sakakibara Tomo- 
kichi Price Yen, 0.50. 

Jiten.sha Zensho. A book on bicycles. 

Author IMatsui Shoyo. Publisher Xaigwai Sluippan 
Kybkwai. Price Yen, o 30. 

Rikujo Taiiku Suici Jutsu. ff 7Kpk#i A book 

on swimming. Author Matsumoto Ybjirb. Pubiisher 
Hobunkwan. Price Yen, 0.35. 

.Shogaku Joshi Yugi Ho. A book 

on gynmastic games for girls. .-\uthors Itb Nari and 
Iwa.saki Yotoichi. Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price \'en,0,5o. 

Books for children. 

Ijin Sodan. A book on great men. .Author 

Pubiisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.13. 

Ikita Ningyo. ^ ^ A 0 Story of a living doll. 
Author Gydtenshi. Publisher Kinkodo. Price AYn, 0.03. 

Ichiro to Saburd, — I’llliZiIir* A story of Ichiro and 
Saburo. Author .Arimoto Sdsui. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price AYn, 0.03 

Ishikiri Jii. A story of a stone-cutter. Author 

Ikeba Tben. Publisher Kinkodo. Price AYn, 0.03. 

Ha no nai Inu story of a dog with 

no teeth. Author Ku.saniura I lokirsei. Publisher Kinkd- 
(.id. Price AYn, 0.03. 

Haradachi Zukue. iJi ^ A ^tlL A story of an angry 
desk. Author G,\dtenshi Publisher Kinkodo. Price 
AYn, 0.03. 
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Nippon Buslio Dan. H ^ fill Tlie story of 

great Japane.se generals. Author Alotoki Sadao. Pub- 
lisher .Voki Suzandb. Price Yen, 0.15 

Niwatori to Kitsunc. A story of a hen and 

a f(e\ Author Tben Shujin. Publisher Kinkodo. Price 
Yen, 0.03. 

Nitta Yoshisada stor}- of Nitta Yo.shi- 

sada. Author Suzuki Sadajiro. Publisher Kinkodo. Price 
Yen, 0.04. 

Iloniare no Kintoki. Ii ^ iY 0 JiillJ' A story of the 
renowned Kintoki. Author Sessaiushi. Publisher Kinko- 
db. Price Yen, 003. 

Ho no Go-hobi. The .story of a .stick given 

as a prize. Author Sas.sa Seisetsu. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, 0.05. 

Benkei. A story of Benkei. Author Pub- 

lisher Kinkodo Price Yen, 0.03. 

Betto Sancmori. Ijl] ^ ^ ^ story of Saitb Sane- 

niori. Author Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, o 03 

Tobi Daimyb. A story a Daimyb, nicknamed 

Tobi, {kih’}. Author Publisher Kinkodo. Price 

Yen, 0.05. 

Torii Gbenion A story of Torii Gb- 

emon. Author Publisher Kinkbdb. Price ^’en, 004. 

Tora to Shi.shi /joifilliT* A story of a lion and a 
tiger. Author Publisher Rinkbdb. Price Yen, ooy 

Tomi-chan no R\ bkb. A 0 1 f story 

of Master Tomi’s journey Author Xodi 'fakisaburb. 
Publisher Kinkbdb. Price Yen, 0.05. 

Chugi no .\kagaki. A .story of the loyal 

Akagaki. Author 1 lenteku Sanjin. Publisher fi\Tidb 
Price Yen, o oS. 
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Chiiiztii Hacliiro. m ® A fir. A story of Alinaiiioto 

Tametomo also called Chinzei flachiro. .\utlior 

Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Jinchu Kanwa Chishima Taii. The 

story of Captain Gunji. Author Publisher Kinkodo. 

Price Yen, 0.25. 

Chd no Go-chis6. A story of a Butterfly. 

Author Gyotenshi. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Rybko no Maki. M 0 ^ A story of a journey. 
Author rianawa Fukuju. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 
O ok. 

Oni Taiji. jiEjSin story of the subjugation of de- 
mons. Author Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Gni Shibata. story of Shibata Katsuiye 

whose nickname was Oni Shibata. Author IMori Keion. 
Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

0 -uma Do-do. 'v \ A story of a horse. Author 

Gyotenshi. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

0 -bako no Mori. A story of a haunted 

forest. Author P'ukuda Kingetsu. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, 0.04. 

Okami to Shbnen. A story of a wolf and 

a boy. Author Tubari Chikufu. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, 0.03. 

Oyayubi Taro. ff?J:'}M^fiI> The story of Tom Thumb. 
Author Matsui Shbyo. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 
0.05. 

O Kawazu. Jj; A story of a big frog. Author 
Tben Shujin. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

C) Hcbi Taro, fip A story of a big scri.cnt. 

Author I'ukuda Kingetsu. Publisher Kinkodo. Price 
Yen, 0,03. 
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( ishi Yoshio. 5 ^ A story of Yishi Yoshio, 
Author Okanioto Gwalio. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 
o.o6. 

Cmura Hyobu-no-Tayii. story of 

General C’mura. Author Asuke Xaojiru. Publisher Kin- 
kodo. Price Yen, o. i8. 

Kato Kiyomasa. ;ljn )]§ jK A story of Kato Kiyo- 
mnsa. Author Alori Keien. Publisher Kinkodo. Price 
Yen, 0.04. 

Katanii no Yubiwa. Cl h A story of a 

memorial ring'. Author Xoda IMazuma. Publisher Kin- 
kodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Kudamono no Sumo. M ® 1 ^/ A story of 

wrestling among fruits Author Gyotenshi. Publisher 
Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Karasu no Uranai. 9 ^ Story of a fortune 

telling crow. .Author Publisher Kinkodo. Price 

Yen, 0.03. 

Dai Kassen. 3 ^ 'o' ® A story of a great battle. 
Author Publisher Kinkodo. Price 0.03. 

Taikb Hideyoshi. ■>(<; ^ A story of Toyotomi 

riideyoshi. Author Okamoto Sanzan. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, 0.03. 

Paira no IMasakado. 2{i A story of Taira no 

Masakado. Author Su/.unoya Shujin. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, 0.035. 

Talmra Bukuro. ® A story of a bag of treasure. 
Author IMori Keien. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.035. 

Takara Choja. ^ A story of a’ millionaire. 

Author Publisher Kinkodo Price Yen, 0.05. 

Tar (3 to Karasu. fjj; ^ C,^ Tard and the crow. 

.Author Suzunoya Shujin. Price A'en, 0.03. 
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Daruma Daishi. ^ m:km A story of Daruma, the 
founder of the Zen sect. Autlior Hentetsii Sanjin, Pub- 
lisher Jiyudo. Price Yen, o.o8. 

Tanuki no Haratsuzumi. ^(DiihC> s - A story of 
a badger, drumming upon its own belly. Author Mori 
Keien. Publisher Kinkodd. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Neko to Kintard. if Kintard and the Cat. 

Author Publisher Kinkddd. Price Yen, 0.05. 

Nezumi no Jddo. A paradise for mice. Au- 

thor Tden Shujin. Publisher Kinkddd. Price Yen, 0.04, 

Nadeshiko no INIaki. U' L - O') The story of 
a pink. Author Kinkddd. Price Yen, 0.08. 

Kuma-tori. !) A story of a bear hunt. Author 

Publisher Kinkddd. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Yamatodake no Mikoto. A story of Prince 

Yamatodake. Author Publisher Kinkddd. Price 

Yen, 0.03. 

Mato no Kiseki. MfS'l A story of miracles in 

the demons’ island. Author Oshikawa Shunrd. Publisher 
Daigakukwan. Pi ice Yen 0.25. 

Yamancko Taiji. llj ^ -V story of a wild cat 

hunting. Author Takara Sanjin. Publisher Jiyiidd. Price 
Yen, 0.08. 

Yamanosuke. A story of YamanosulsC. Author 

Publisher Kinkddd. Price Yen, 003. 

Maine no O. ^ 03 ^ A story of the King of Beans, 
Author Iwa\'a Shota. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 0.07. 

Mahd Daid. The Marvellou,s King. Author 

Hentetsu S.mjin. Publisher Jiyudo Price Yen, 0.08. 

Mahushi. The .‘-tory of a miraculous Buddlist 

prie.st. Author Publislier Kinkddd. Piice Yen, 003. 
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]\Iatchi-uri no Komusume. 0 /J'^^ The story 

of a little match girl. Author Hirao Fuko. Publisher 
Kiiikbdo, Price Yen, O.03. 

IManuke Kozb, A story of a stupid boy. 

Author Odani Risson. Publisher Kinkodd. Price Yen, 
0.03. 

Jugankyo. Bli M Animal Glasses. Author 

Publisher Kinkodd. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Xiniii Yusumc. A story of two girls. Author 

kublisher Kinkodd. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Xinin Hime-gimi. Zl A llEi © A stor)' of two young 

princesses. Author Publisher Kinkodd. Price Yen, 

0.03, 

I'utatsume Kozd. The story of a two-eyed 

boy. Author Publisher Kinkodd. Price Yen, 0.03. 

P'usliigi no Ishi. The story of a miraculous 

stone. Author Hirao Fukd. Publisher Kinkodd. Price 
Yen, o 04. 

Fujiwara Kamatari 0 I?. I§ J&i A story of I'ujiwara 
Kcimatari. Author Sessanshi. Publisher Kinkddd. Price 
Yen, 0.03. 

llumbuku Chagama. The miraculous tea- 

kettle. ^\uthor Scnzanjin. Publislier Jiseidd. Price Yen, 
o 05. 

llushi no Omokage. jtliijr©® A story of knight- 
hood. Author Publisher Kinkodd. Price Yen, 003. 

Kai’.u) no IMaki. /j' 6 ''C 0 .^ -T stor\’ of silkworms. 
Author llanawa P'ukuju. Publisher Kinkodd. Price Yen, 
o.oS 

Kdmori Jima. Rat Island. Author 

Ihiblisher Kinkodd. Price Yen, O.04. 

.\) a".ie no Yaki. A stor\' cf the sweet 
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flag. Author Hanawa Fukuju. Publisher Kinkodo. Price 
Yen, 0.08. 

Shb Eiyu. /]^ A story of a little hero. Author 

iMori Keieu, Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.08. 

Tengu no Hanashi. I'airy Story. Author 

Kamiya Nuiban. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Tengu-iwa. Ji ^ ^ The Fairy Rock. Author Mi- 
shima Sosen. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Teikun Goju Dai. MIHIS+M ^ collection of 
precepts for children. Author 'I'akase Shinkei. Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Aku Genta. A Story of IMinamoto Yoshi- 

hira, whose nickname was Aku Genta. Author 

Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.05. 

Sake-nomi Taro. A Story of Taro, the 

drunkard. Author Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 

0.03. 

Sanada Yukinuira. A Story of Sanada 

Yukiniura. Author Fukuda Kingetsu. Publisher Kin- 
kbdo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Kintaro. A Story of Kintard. Author Sen- 

zanjin. Publisher Jiseidb. Price Yen, 0.05. 

Kitsune no Yoineiri. A The Story of a Fox 

wedding. Author Senzanjin. Publisher Jiseidb. Price 
Yen, 0.05. 

Yuri Ko. ^ A story of Yuri Ko. Author 

Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

hlitsu no Xandai. A Story of 3 difficult 

problems. Author Iwaya Shbha. Publisher Ilakubun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.07. 

IMijikai Hanashi. A short .story. Author 

Odani Ju. Publisher Kinkodo Price Yen, 0.03. 
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Shin Oni-ga-Shima. £} A Story of a demons’ 

island. Author Xoda Alazuma. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, 003. 

Shin Urashima. Tlie Story of Urashinia. 

Author Fukuda Kingetsu. Publisher Kinkodo. Price 
Yen, 0.03. 

Shb Goketsu. /J\ ^ A Story of a little hero. 

Author Suzuki Sadajiro. Publisher Kinkodo. Price 
Yen, 0.06. 

Shonen \ obanashi. ^ ^ A story book for 

young people. Author Publisher Kinkodo. Price 

Yen, o.io. 

Shishi faiji. A story of a lion hunting. 

Author Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Shiro Inu. A story of a white dog. Author 

Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 004. 

Shobi Jo. A story of a rose girl. Author 

Tobari Shinichiro. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 
0.03. 

Hito-Kui. \ (ifj story a man eater. Author 

Hirako fakurei. Publisher Kinkodo. Prince Yen, 0.03. 

Hibari no Chie. The Wise Lark. Au- 

thor Mori Keien. Publisher Kinkodb. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Bimbonin to Kancmochi. A story of 

the poor and the rich. Author Tobari Chikufu. Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Momotaro. A story of Momotarb. Author 

Senzanjin. Publisher Jiseidb. Price Yen, 0.05. 

Shizugatakc Shichihon Yari. A story 

of the battle of .seven si)ears at Shizugatalcc. Author 
Sone Kinsen. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03 

Suzume no Kataki Uchi. 4J The sparrow’s 
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vengeance. Author Kusamiira Hakusei. Publisher Kin- 
k 6 cl 5 . Price Yen, 0.03. 

Suisen-Hiiiie. 7j< jil] A story of Suisen-Hime. 

Author . Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Iwashi Uri Yutaro. Yotaro, the sardine 

.seller. Author Sanreishii. Publisher Kinkodo Price Yen, 
0.03. 

Tozai O-varaigusa. ^ A story book. 

Author i\shi\vara Saburb. Publisher Kinkodo. Price 

Yen, 0.04. 

Torakichi no IMaki. A Story of Torakichi. 

Author IlentetsLi Sanjin. Publisher Jiyudb. Price Yen, 
o 08. 

r)kanii Taro. ft!) A story of Okami Taro. 

Author Nakajiina Koto. Publisher Fusainbb. Price 
Yen, 0.12. 

Kani no Daib A storj- of the great King of 

crabs. Author Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 003. 

Takegari no IMaki The story of a inush- 

rooin collection. Author Plana wa P'ukuju. Publisher 

Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.08 

Xasu Yoichi. A story of Xasu Yoichi, the 

great archer. Author Shiinazaki Shokin. Publisher 

Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Kaminari no ffeso-Zuka. A story of the 

thunder god. Author Karatachinoya. Publisher Kin- 
kbdb. I’rice Yen, 003. 

Mujb no Takara. The matchless treasuie. 

Publisher Kinkodo Price Yen, 004. 

Mushi-tori no Maki. iU i *) (Z) A story of an 

insect collection. Author Hanawa Fukuju Publisher 

Kinkodo. Price Yen, o.oS. 
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Kariya no Hachi. M® stor)' of a bee. 

Author Sessan. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Unagi no Tenjo. h The Ascension of the Eel. 

Author Kanici Shimei. Publishet Kinkbdb Price Yen. 
0.04. 

Ume-ko no Aibyo. A Story of Umeko's 

favorite cat. Author Ikeda Korb Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, 0.04. 

Furu Tobi. A story of an old kite. Author 

Sessan. Publisher Kinkbdb. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Fu-shigi no Uo. J, L ^ O M. The miraculous fish. 
Author IMasamune Hakuchb. Publisher Fusambb. Price 
Yen, 0.12. 

Kitsune Java. M M M The fox tea house. Author 
Hachirb. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Shbjin To to Taijin Koku. The 

Dwarfs' island and the Giants’ kingdom. Author Bisan- 
jin. Publisher Kinkbdb. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Jindai no Hanashi. L story of the 

Reign of the Gods. Author Kawai Suinui. Publisher 
Fusambb. Price Yen, 0. 12. 

Shbnen Tejina. Legerdemain for young 

people. Author Tenichi. Publisher Jiyiidb. Price Yen, 0.08. 

Kumo jio Kyokunori. 0 itlj ^ Circus-riding 

spiders. Author Taimira Naoomi. Publisher Keiseisha. 
Price Yen, 0.03. 

Xinin Shbnen. A story of two }-oung 

jx:ople. Author Hentetsu Sanjin. Publisher Jiyudb. 
Price Yen, 0.08. 

Xatto-uri no Komusume. O i Jt® The Xatto 
seller. Author Tamura Xaoomi. Publisher Keiseisha. 
Price Yen, 0.03. 
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Sake no Irozome. 5 ® £*. stoiy on tem- 

perance. Author Tanuira Xaoomi. I’nblisher Kei- 
seisha. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Kamikuzn Hiroi. A story of a waste 

p.aper picker. Author Taniura Xaoomi. Publisher Kei- 
seisha. Price Yen, 003. 

W’alce Kiyomaro. A story of Wake Kiyo- 

maro. .^Vuthor Sessanjin. Publisher Kinkodb. Price Yen, 
o 04. 

Sara no Hitoniane. A t -tJi The Imitativ'C I\Ionke\-. 
Author Publisher Kinkbdo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Komatori Soshi. H ^ I) A story book. Author 

— Publisher Kinkbdo. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Mit.suji no Akambo. The Sheep's baby. 

Autlior Piibli.sher Kinkbdo. Price Yen, 0.04. 

t'gontb Daib. ^ A ZE The Great King of the 
Gold Island. Author - - — Publisher Kinkbdo. Price 
Yen, 0.03. 

Shbjiki Rj’bshi. story of an honest 

hunter. Author Publisher Kinkodb. Price Yon, 0.03. 

Xezunii no Baishaku. The Match-making 

Mouse. Author Publisher Kinkbdo Price Yen, 0.04. 

Momiji. A A story of the maple tree. Author 

Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Shokubutsu En. A story of a bi.itanical gar- 
den. Anther Publisher J lakubunkw an. Price \'cn, 

o. 10. 

Tokuri Chbja. The Bottle Millionaire. Au- 

thor Iwaya Shbha. Publisher J lakubunkwan. Price Yen, 
0.07. 

Hamaguri Hime. ^ h 4IS -T .story of llamaguri 
Hime. Author Publisher Kinkodb. Price Yen, 0.05. 
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Xikko no Yurei. 14 0 S The X'ikko ghost. 

Author Tomura Xaoomi. Publisher Keiseisha. Price 
Yen, 0.03. 

Xi (5 Sania. A story of Nib, a Buddhistic idol. 

Author Reirbshi. Publisher Kiiikodb. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Honda Heihachi. A story of Honda Hei- 

hachi. Author Sasakawa Rinipii Publisher Kbkkosha. 
Price Yen, 0.19. 

Washi Taiji. MiE'in eagle hunting. Author 

Publisher Kinkbdo. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Kwatsu Shakwai. A liv'ing society. Author 

Asada Kukwa. Publisher Kinkbdo. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Ujigawa Ga.ssen. ^ iu j'l ^ IS A story of the battle 
at the Uji River. Author Inouye .Sessan. Publisher Kin- 
kbdo. Price Yen, 0.05. 

Fushigi Zukushi. i L A story book. Author 

Sakata Rikkwa. Publisher Kinkbdo. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Kokumin no Kokoroe. Duties of Citizens. 

Author Publisher Kinkbdb. Price Yen, O. iS. 

Gorb IMasamune. SniklE'n-; A story of Goro hlasa- 
mune, the greatest sword maker of Japan. Author Hen- 
tetsu Sanjin. Publisher Jh'udb. T’ricc Yen, 0.08. 

Sarumcn Kwanja, ^ iS’ A .story of Hideyoshi 

when he was Xobiinaga’s .servant, and called Sarumcn 
Kwanja. /\uthor Ishikawa Shbkci. Publisher Kinkbdb 
Price Yen, 0.04. 

Kinobori Gorb. ^ 0 jj' A story of Goro the 

tree climber. Author Okamoto Kidb I’ublisher Kinkbdb. 
Price Yen, 0.05. 

Shimbun no Uriko DillT] 0 MT' A story of a news- 
j)aper seller. Author Tamura Xaoomi. Publisher Keisei- 
sha. Price \'en, O.03 
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Shishi to Kitsune. f ip ^ ® A story of a lion and 

a fox Author — - — Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yon, 0.03. 


Miscellaneous. 

Shimpen Himekagami. ii) A book on 

morals for girls. Author Publisher Kokkosha. Price 

Yen, 0.25. 

Hakon Tokon. A book on naval enterprise. 

Author Kimotsuki Kaneyuki. Publisher Sanseid( 5 . Price 
Yen, 0.35. 

Guntai Gakujutsu Kambu Suchi. in 

2 Vols. Books on the education of soldiers. Author IMi- 
yabe Rinji. Publisher Ejima Kintard. Price Yen, 0.50. 

T 5 kyo no Kwako Shorai. Tl’e past 

and the future of Tokyo. Author Hosono Itard. Pub- 
lisher Kinkddd. Price Yen, 0.65. 

Chokin no Susume. F>t ® 'f' 'v f> An exhortation 
to saving. Autlior Kanamori Tsurin. Publisher Bum- 
meidd. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Shin Riso. ^ A new ideal. Author Ogino 

Mannosuke. Publisher Bunrokudd. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Ydhoi Hiketsu. In 2 \'ols. The secret how 

to keep soldiers. Author Kuratsuji INleishun. Publisher 
Maruya & Co. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Yaso Kirei. iji fli!] In 2 Yols. Books on field 

drill. Author Taga INIuneyuki. Publisher Maruya & Co. 
Price Yen, 0.60. 

Nippon Rydri IIo. fj A book on Japa- 

nese cool<ery. Authors Akabori Mineo and Suzai Koma. 
Publisher Okura Slioten Price Yen, 0.43. 

.Kaji Teiyo. household 
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matters. Authors Gokan Kikiuio and Sakata Shizu, Pub- 
ILsher Seibido, Price Yen, 0.55. 

\ oru no Jokai. ^ (D 9 t' "i'he women's world at 
niyht. Author Toyii Sanshi. Publisher Daigakukwan. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Sokki Jutsu. A book on the art of short 

hand Author \Vakaba\-ashi Kwazd. Publisher Haku- 
bunkwnn. Price Yen, 0.40 

Koi no Kaibd. ^ 0 -^Ij An analysis of love. 
Author Ikeda Kinsui. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price 
Yen, 0.20. 

Yubi Shu. A literary writing. Author Aoyagi 

^’ubi. Publisher Bummeido. Price Yen, 0.30. 

DcTitoku Keizai Ron. lithical ccononi)-. 

Author Doi Kamcnosuke. I’ublisher Bungakusha. Price 
\'en, 0.25. 

Jcishi I'uLsu Sahd Sho. A book on 

ordinaiy female etiquette. Authors Kiuchi Tetsuno and 
Tanikawa Toku. Publisher Kin.shodd Price Yen, o 28. 
Shimpen Reishiki. if'.'f ;jiS ^ A book on etiquette. 

Author Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 040. 

( )nshi no Yc^ko. [iili 0 A book for women. 

Author rtlizude Rizaburd. Publi.shcr Kinkddd. Price Yen, 
o 18. 

W'aga J\ e no [shizue. ^ 0 The foundation of 
my home. AutlKu' Us'ehara Seiichiro. Publisher l\Iae- 
kawa Buueikaku. Price Yen, 0.25, 

1 tanjila Zesshoku Jikken Dan Pff Rx- 

peiimeiits made on fasting, .-\uthor Kawanuua llokuniei. 
Publisher Daigakukwan. Price ^'en, 025. 

Xagoya te) I.se. H. Xagoya and I.sc. 

Author P'il')li'h.er I fakiibunkwan. Price 't'en, 023. 
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Geshukuya. T* M A book on boarding houses. 
Author Hakuganshi. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price 
Yen, 0.20. 

Himminkutsu, ft S Si description of the poor 
quarters. Author Harada Toen. Publisher Daigaku- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

W’akan Sansai Zue. collection of 

things Japanese and Chinese. Author Terajima Yoshi- 
yasu. Publisher Asakaya Price Yen, 10.00. 

Oybniei Jimbutsu Yosei Dan. 3E .A ® [j5c 
How did Oyoinei build his disciples’ character. Autlior 
Kiinura Yotarb. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 
0.30. 

Yaso Jinibutsu Yosei Dan. How 

did Jesus build his disciples’ character .Author Takc- 
uchi Nanzb. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, O 30. 

Shiki Genk'b Koku. ^Vords and acts of 

hlasaoka Shiki, a poet. Author Odani Yasutaro. Pub- 
lisher Kbbunkwan Price \'en, 0.50. 

Hikawa Seiwa. ./Jc JI] A collection of Count 

Katsu’s talks. Author Yoshiinoto Jo. Publisher Yiihi- 
kaku. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Zen no Jinibutsu Tansei. hlethod of 

building character by means of Zen, method of medita- 
tion instituted by the Zen .sect. .Author Hai'akawa 
Geiidd. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price A'en, 0.25. 

Nippon Rikugun Gunjin Hikkei. 1 1 
A book for [apanese .soldiers Author Goto Homma. 
Publisher .Aoki Suzandb. Price Ven, o 50 

Saikin Guntai Xyumon. A bo.ik for 

soldiers. .Author Kinkbdb Price AYn, 0.30. 

Ane to Otooto. *\. sister and her younger 
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brtither. Author Yosliikawa Osukc Publisher Kinkudo. 
Price Yen, o 12. 

Saijo no Iloinbun. M Proper duties of a 

wife Author Piitilislier Kbbundb. Price Yen. o 30. 

Dokujoshin no Kaibp M*'] anah'sis of 

a woman reader’s mind. Author Ikeda Kin.siii. Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan. Pi Ice Yen, 0.20. 

Kwazoku Yeikan. A list of the Japanese 

peers. Author Publisher Shueisha. Price Yen, 0.50. 

i\Iajut,su. A book on witchcraft. Author 

Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, o iS. 

Komin no Kaken. Ilousehokl laws of a 

citizen. Author Tokken Slinjin. Publisher 13 ungaku Dei- 
.shikwai. Price Yen, o 30. 

Yutne Handan. Method of jutlging matters 

by means of dreams. Author Cliidaruma Publisher 
I lakubunkwan. Price Yon, o 20. 

Sei}’!) Kc.shb ITd. book on Pluropean 

toilet. Author Kinukaua Matsutaro. I’ubli.sher Xaigwai 
Sluippan Kybkwai. Price Yen, o 25 

Onna Gidar ii no Rimen. The dark 

sitle of the women giclayu, — -a sort of story tellers. 
.\uthor Katsuragi d'enkwa Publislier ] taigakukwan. 
Price Yen, 0.20 

Dai Xi Xichiyb Kodan -'r collection 

eif Tokutomi’s articles from his journal. Author Tv'kutomi 
lichird. Publisher Minyuslia. Price Yen, 020. 

Katai no Xippon. True condition of 

Jajran. zVuthur Masauka (feiyo. Publisher Seishido. 
Price Yen, 0,25. 

Josliin no Kaibb. 4 c C) f 5 '] -"tn analysis of 
wonian's miiul. Author Ikeda Kinsin. Publisher J)aiga- 
k'iik-\van Price Yen, o 30. 
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S^iichiii Bank!. ,0^ iJy- A world of woiulci'^. 

^Vuthor Scislulshi I’liljlishcr Scikokwan. I’ricc \'cii, 

O. iS. 

Nippon J'u_0(.i no Kakcn. W Honse- 

huld of the Japanese inillioiiaiics. Author Bolaitei 

Jushi. Ikihlisher 1 taioaknkw an Price ^h■n, o.ijo, 

Dai Xipiion Teikokn ( innkan t'ho. :A; 1 1 
A list of the Japane-^c men of war, illustrated Author 

Publisher K\-ocki Sliosha Price N’eji, t 50. 

(nimba lloju Ron. A IxsN on the 

su[)ply of \\ar-hoisi.s Anllior \'ani,inou<'hi Pnint.iro. 

Publisher Kinkodia I’rice Yenj 0.411 

tduitb Kybikn Kaisei Mondo. fj'ii&t"] tr 

l)ook on the ho\iseho!d rule in form of <|uestion, and 

answers f>r secondary schools. Authoi i’ubh'lv r 

Aoki Su/.audo. Price Yen, <> yj. 

Kappd Kwa K\-riiu ^'o .Sos.u Samb\'aku .Sim. 

Cl ^'T'- kiinls of dishes, — fir the [iiim 

pose of teaehino cookery in scliools Author lnou\-e 
Zernbei. Publisher D.ii Nippon Zusiio Knaisha. Price 
Yen, 0.45. 

Konrei Kayanii fiw V' A A book on marriayi-. 
Author Takei .Seki/o Publisher ToLyodo Price ^'cn, 
0.S5. 

Jitsuyd Rx'bii Kc'ohiiin. tewt book 

on cooker}', -\uthor < 'nuir.i Chuiiio, Publi-liei' .S ibido 
Price Yen. O.}" 

h.ishi no Shuyei Manual ucirl; for Women. 

Author Kabuiaki Kane. Publisher P'ci/.umi Shoten. Price 
b’en. Cl 25. 

pishi no Tsutome Worn, in’s duties. 

Author Shimoi la L'ta. P ib'isher Ssihitf. Price Yen, ccto. 
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Jokun no Shion’. I’lvcepts for women. 

Author ]Miwada ]Masa. riiblisher C kura Shoten. Price 
Yen, o 45. 

Dokuritsu Sjik_\'6. ® Jkj A collection of iVIr. 

Uchimura's writing.s. Author Ucliimura Kanzd. Publi.^her 
Keibcisha. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Kin.shu Tebiki Gusa. tract on tem- 

perance. Author ttsbima Takehiko. Publisher Kyobun- 
kwan. Price Yen, o 40. 

Meika Homon Roku. Inter\ievvs with 

noted characters. Author Ishikawa Keizo. Publisher 
Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0. 18. 

Shin x^kagctto The new red blanlcet, ex- 

periences of an eastern tourist in the wc.st. Author Osada 
Shutd. Publisher Bunrokudo. Price Yen, 025 

Jin.sei IKJ Kwairaku. ^ f) ^ The pleasure of 
human life. Author Honda Shinkei. Publisher Kinkodo 
Price Yen, 0.60. 


List of principal Publishers. 

Ddbunkwan, Omotejimbdchd, Kanda-ku, 'Pokyo 
Maru_\'a & Co., Tori Sanchome, Ahhombashi-ku, Tokyo. 
Toynsha, Kamakuracho, Kanda-ku, Tokyo. 

Shukuabo, ( Idemmachd Shiocho, Xihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 
Slioeidd, Tachibanaclio, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 
\Vishikawa fPanshichi, Minainidemmacho, Xihombashi-ku, 

Tokyo. 

Kaihatsusha, Ogawa Maclii, Kanda-ku, Tokyo. 

Kei.seisha, Unemecho, Kyobashi-ku, Tbkj’o. 

Kaiseikwan, Kobinata Suidocho, Koishikawa-ku, Tokyo. 
.Sh'iseido, Tori Xichdmc, Xihomlrashi-ku, Tokyo. 
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Ikuseik'.vai, ^Murikawachij, Ilonyri-kii, Tokyo. 

Sluieidp.,, T6rihatagoch(7>,. Xihoniba.blii-ku, Tbk\-r,. 
Hoeikwan, Ogawa Machi, Kanda-kii, Tokyo. 
Rokugokwan, Tori Sanchoiiie, Xilionibaslu-ku, Tokyo. 
iNIeiji Slioin, Xishikiclio, Itcliome, Kanda-kii, Tdk\-o. 
Jiljiya, Ginza .Saiicliome, Kydbashi-kii, Tdkj'o. 

]\Iaeka\\a Buncik'aku, 1 lakiiyaclio, Xilionibaslii-ku^ Tolvyd. 
Kokkosha, Tsukiji, K\ obashi-ku, lokyo. 
i\IaGuniura San.sliodb, Yiiiiiiclio, Kyobaslii-ku, 'rdk-) n. 
San.'^eidd, Urajiaibdclio, Kanda-kii, Tdk}'d. 

Sei.shido, Kajichd, Kanda-ku, 'lokyo. 

Iknseisha, Honkokuchd, Xihonibaslii-ku, 'rdk>’r). 
Sluiiiyddo, Tori .ShiclnMiie, XilKJiuba.^hi-ku, Tokyo. 
Tet.-'Ugaku Shoin, Hoiigo Kokiiclidnie, Tokyo. 

Fuk\'it.slia, Gofukuclid, Xdioniba.slii-kii, Tdk\-d. 

)kura Shoten, Tori Itchdine, Xilioniba^hi-ku, Tokj-o. 
Kanasashi Sliuteii, Iniagawakoji Itchdnie, Kaiida-ku, 'J'dk-\-d. 
Dai Xippoii Zii.sho Kwaisha, Ginza Itclidnie, K_\’dba.''lu-l';n, 
Tdk\-d. 

Shobido, Hoirsliirokanecho, Xilionibaihi-ki'., Tokyo. 
Hakubunkwan, Honcho, X’'ilioniba'<hi-ku, 'rdk\'d. 

Kinkodd, Ilonchd, X’ilionibashi-ku, 'rdkyd. 

Scibidd, 'I'dri Sanclidme, NiIioniba.shi-l-;u, Tdk\ d. 

Meihddd, Urajimbdcho, Sanchdnic, Kanda-ku, Tdlryd. 
Yuhikaku, I litot.subaslii Tdriclid, Kanda-ku, 'fdk\'d. 
Kinshddo, Honkokuchd, SancIidmc, Xihoniba.shi-ku. I'dkyd. 
Kdfukwan, Urajimbdcho, Kanda-ku, Tdk\'d, 

Seizando, Kajichd, Kanda-ku, Tdkyd. 

Bunrokucld, Higashi-nakadori, X'ihomba.slii-ku, Tokyo 
Koydikwan, Surugadai, Kanda-ku, Tdkyd. 

Btingakuslia, Honclid, Xihonibashi-ku, Tdkyd. 

Fu.sambd, Urajinibdchd, Kanda-ku, Tokyd. 
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Kobayashi Shimbei, Tori NichSme, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 
Kyoeki Shosha, Takekawacho, Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo. 
Okazakiya Shoten, Kijicho, Kanda-ku, T6ky5. 

Tohodo, Tatsuokachb, Hongo-ku, Tokyo. 

Kobiinsha, Bakurocho, Xichome, Nihombashi-ku, Tokjm. 
Rokumeikwan, Honkokucho Nichoine, Nihombashi-ku, 
Tokyo. 

Mizuno Shoten, Tori Aburacho, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 
Hbbunkwan, Minami-kogachb, Kanda-ku, Tokyo. 

Ogawa Shoeido, Minami-konyacho, Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo. 
Kinodo, Tori Sanchome, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 

Jitsugyo no Nihon Sha, Yurakucho, Sanchome, Kojimachi- 
ku, Tokyo. 

Sakakibara Tomokiclii, Teppocho, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 
Nalonishiya .Shoten, Omotejimbochd, Kanda-ku, Tokyo. 

P.S . — If would be ungrateful of me not to mention my 
great indebtedness to my friend Mr. K. Hosokai, without 
who.se help this list could not hav'c been compiled. Mr. 
Hosokai has availed himself very largely of Book Cata- 
logues prepared for the Japanese market by the Tokyo 
•Shoseki Sho Kumiai. A. Ll. 



MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 

j. March. igo2. 

“ The Autobiography of Arai Hakuseki.” 

By kind invitation of II. E. Colonel Buck, a general 
meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at the United 
States Legation on Wednesday, March, 5, at 4 p.m., 
when the reading of the Autobiography of Arai Hakuseki, 
translated by the Re\'. G. W. Kno.v, D.D. was continued 
by the Re\'. D. C. Greene, U.D. The Rev. Arthur 
Lloyd, Vice President of the Society, was in the Chair, 
The chairman opened the meeting by thanking Colonel 
Buck for his kindness in inviting the Society to hold a 
meeting in his Legation. U.S. Ministers throughout the 
world were, he said, celebrated for their courtesy and the 
friendly interest they took in literary and scientific insti- 
tutions. 

Dr. Greene, after a brief reference to the early history 
of Arai Hakuseki and his relations to the si.xth and seventh 
Shoguns, proceeded to road c.xtracts from the Autobio- 
graph)", confining himself to such pa.ssages as dealt with 
the public life of Arai. 

The first Chapter read contained an account of his pro- 
motion to be one of the intimate personal counsellors of 
the Heir Apparent (Dec, 20th, 1704), who had previously 
been a pupil of Arai Hakuseki. The Heir Apparent had 
but recently been adopted by the fifth Shogun. He be- 
came Shogun on I'ebruary 20th, 1709. 

The fifth Shogun during his later years was an ardent 
Buddhist and was especially active in legislation for the 
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protection of the lower animal'^. The^e protective mea- 
sures were carried so far as to cause much hardship 
among the people. At the same time the Shogun's ex- 
travagance had led to the debasing of the currency and to 
other hardly less questionable means of replenishing the 
treasury. All this resulted in wides[iread distress. About 
this time there were severe earthquakes and certain 
strange phenomena, among which the falling of white 
hair is mentioned. These were assumed to portend the 
gravest evils, the result of the misgor ernment of the state. 
To avoid the impending calamities, it was of the first 
importance to repeal the obnoxious laws and enter upon 
the needed reforms. Here the now Shogun was met by 
precedents, amounting to a constitutional provision, that 
laws left on the statute books by a deceased Shogun 
should not l)c clianged within three years of his death. 
xVccordingl}' it u'as ruled that officially the Shogun did 
not die until the funeral. Hence it was possible b}’ post- 
poning that ceremony to gain ample time for the more 
urgent matters of reform. These wci'c, therefore, arrang- 
ed for and the necessarv' laws piomulgatcd in the name 
of the late ruler. 

Aral sought to reform the currenc)- and the system of 
administration which lie reprc.^cnts as being sadly corrupt 
and otherwise wasteful. Wdiile th.e-se leforms were not 
all immediately carried into effect, thc\' .seem to have 
gained the sympathy of the new .Slidgun and the measures 
he recommeuded were for the must part ev entually adopted. 

Other chapters treated of eflorts made to create estab- 
li.shments f ir the Princes cn the Imperial blood ; to reform 
the admini.stration of ju-'tice, including the wholesale re- 
lease of persons thrown into prison on account of the 
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harsh laws of the previous Shoguns ; to relieve the people 
who suffered equally from the oppression of local officials 
and the heavy exactions by travelling daimyo on the 
great post roads ; to im[)rove the system of collecting 
taxes, etc. 

There were many pas.sages illustrating most vividly the 
hardships resulting from tlie defective conception of justice 
embodied in the laws and customs of the time. In one 
case, a woman whose hu.sband had disappeared found a 
dead body floating in a stream. Xot being able to turn 
it over .so that she might see the face, she applied to 
the headman of the village for help. It was found to be 
the body of her husband. .Vs it was evident that there 
had been foul pla_\', su.spicion fell upon the woman’s father 
and brother, who proved to have been the murderers and 
were proceeded against accordingly. Xot content with 
this, the officials accused the woman and found her guilty 
of informing against her father and brother, thought her 
information consisted simply in her discovery of the body 
which directed .suspicion to her father. She was con- 
demned to sers’itude and the Minister of Ifducation ap- 
proved the sentence. .Vrai, while a great reverer of 
precedents when they sustained tlie deci.dons of his heal- 
thy common sense, made .short work of this mi.sjudgment. 
Possibly his own clear view of right was made still clearer 
by his desire to differ witli the Minister of hlducation for 
whom he lost no opportunity to show hi.s contempt. 

In the case of certain agrarian distuibances, which he 
recorded, the same keen sense <.)f justice Ictl him also to 
hold the scales with w'hat seems to liavo been an even 
hand. 

One of the Chapters gives an amusing report of the 
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reception of an embassy from Korea. Certain precedents 
had, it appears, been handed down from previous reigns, 
regarding matters of etiquette which Arai held to be in- 
consistent with the dignity of the Shogun, who, he claimed, 
must be treated as tlic equal of the King of Korea. 

To break with these precedents and place diplo- 
i»atic intercourse upon what Arai conceived to be a 
healthy basis necessitated a prolonged contest, invoking 
the question whether the ambassador should leave his 
palanquin at the gate of his hotel or in the court, whe- 
ther he should receive the Japanese officials on the upper 
or lower floor, what Chinese characters should be used 
in his formal communications with the Shogun, etc., etc. 
These questions, however triv'ial they may seem, all had 
their bearing upon the main contention that the Shogun 
should be treated as the equal of the King of Korea. 
Arai had his way, but it is recorded that the ambassador, 
on his return to Korea, paid for his concessions with Ins 
head. 

The autobiography closed with the death of the seventh 
Shogun in the early summer of 17 id. In conclusion, Mr. 
Greene said that the e.xtracts which he had read had 
taken so inucli time that he was obliged to omit many 
others of hardly less interest as illustrations of the social 
and political conditions prevailing in the carl)- part of the 
eighteenth century. Only one who had made himself 
familar with those conditions could appreciate the blessings 
which, the administrative and legal reforms of the Meiji 
era had brought to Japan. 

The Rev. A. Lloyd, Dr. Riess, Mr. Ikarlett, and Pro- 
fessor Clement subsequently .spoke briefly. 
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JAPANESE CALENDARS. 

xipril i6, igo 2 . 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at 
the Parish Buildings, 54 Tsukiji, at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, 
April 1 6th, 1902. Dr. Greene, President of the Society, 
was in the chair. Professor E. W. Clement read a paper 
entitled “ Japanese Calendars ” of which the following is 
a resume. 

Japanese have plenty of time. This is true in more 
senses than one. In the first place, they are not in a 
hurry, but take things very leisurely. It may be an exag- 
geration to state that they reverse the Occidental advice, 
and never do to-day what can be put off till to to-morrow ; 
but at least they take plenty of time for doing things. 
They have two interesting proverbs relating to this sub- 
ject; “If in a hurry, go around” {Isogalm rnaware)', and 
“ Hurrying ruins the matter ” [Scitc sea koto seo shisonmini)^ 
the latter of which is a good equivalent of our proverb, 
“ Haste makes waste.” With an old-fashioned Japanese, 
an appointment for 9 o’clock may be met at any con- 
venient time before 10 o’clock, because it is troublesome 
to take note of minutes, and it is, therefore, considered 
to be 9 o’clock, in round numbers, until it is 10 o’clock. 
Or, if he misses a train, he only ejaculates “ shikata ga 
nai" (“way there is not,” or “there’s no use”), and pa- 
tiently waits for the ne.xt train, even thought it be half 
a day. 

It is thus evident that in old Japan there was no use 
for our proverb, “ Time is money,” and especially because 
money-making was despised, and the merchant was the 
lowest of the four classes of society (soldier, farmer. 



artisan, merchant). xVncl, if it is true that “ procrastina- 
tion is the thief of time,” he must have filched cycles or 
centuries out of Old Japan. But iMr. E. H. House has 
suggested that the old practice of the Japanese indicated 
that the}^ regarded punctuality' to be the thief of time. 

This propensity’ to neglect the minutes in reckoning 
probably grew out of the fact that in Old Japan the shor- 
test period of time was oquivalant to two hours. The 
day^ was divided as follows ; — 

Kokonotsn-doki (ninth hour), 13 a.m. and p.m. 

Yatsihdoki (eighth hour), 2 a.m. and p.m. 

XanatsH-doki (seventh hour), 4 a.m, and p.m. 

Mutsu-doki (si.xth hour), 6 a.m. and p.m. 

Itsutsu-doki (fifth hour), 8 a.m. and p.m. 

Yotsu-doki (fourth hour), 10 a.m. and p.m. 

As an hour of that kind is equal to two hours of our 
kind and clocks had only one hand, the two-“hour hand,” 
it is not strange, perhaps, that it is now difficult for some 
to reckon minutely ! 

In the second place, the Japanese have plenty' of time, 
because they' have several different rvays of reckoning the 
days, months, years and other periods. They have both 
solar and lunar time ; Japanese, Chinese and Occidental 
time: two national calendars and .several .special periods: 
so that they have literally’ “a time f<jr everything”; and 
in some case.s, they' are \'ery’ paiticular to do a certain 
thing ‘‘ on time.” (Df the two Japanese calendars, one 
reckons from the mythological founding of the Japanese 
Empire by Jimniu Tennd in 660 B.C., and is known as 
kigcu (period-beginning); and the other is the special 
period called ‘‘ iMeiji ” (Enlightened Ifule), which began 
with the accession of the present Emperor IMutsuhito, in 
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1867. Thus, to illustrate, I happen to hare before me 
an old issue of the Kokimiin Shinbiin, a tlailr newspaper 
of Tokyo, and find the following dates: “ iMeiji, 35th 
j'ear; Kigen, 2,56^: Occidental calendar, 1902; Chinese 
calendar, Kocho Era, 3 /th year, 2nd month, 7th day, 
Friday. Old Calendar, Ka-no-to — Ushi, * 12th month, 
26th day, Ka-no-to — Tori t Sun rises, 6:39 a.m. Sun sets, 
5:12 p.m. Moon rises, 5:17 a.m. Moon sets, 4.04 p.m. 
High tide, 4:33 a.m. and 4:56 p.m.” And then, as if to 
emphasize the contrasts between the old and new in this 
mixture, is added the notice of the following time-saving 
device : “ Telephone, Shimbashi (Special), No. 70 (Edi- 
torial) ; Shimbashi, No. 2.850 (Office).” 

In the old st)’lc of reckoning, eacli year was named 
according to the twelve signs of the Chinese zodiac in 
conjunction with the “ten celestial stems” (y'A A?;/) , ob- 
tained b}’ dividing into two parts each of the fi\-e elements 
(wood, fire, earth, metal, water). These elements are 
known in Japanese as h', hi, tsnclii, kanc, unhir, and the 
subdi\'isions are called c (or jv) and to, of which the 
former is .said to represent “ elder brother ’’ and the latter 
“ younger bro.her.” Tut Rein explains vc as representing 
the national state or raw condition, while to represents 
manufacturetl state or artificial condition. This will be 
made clear by reference to the following tables : — 

I. Xc (Rat). 2. Ushi (Ox). 

3. Tora (Tiger). 4. /"(Hare). 

5. 'J'atsn (Dragon). 9 . (Serpent). 

7. U)iia (Ihnse). 8. Ilitsuji (Goat). 

9. Saru (.Alonkey). lo. Tori (C ck). 

Liter 

t Fn>m Mnisiini'i, to l>e fi-cndly. 



II. hm (Dog). 12. /(Boar). 

1. Ki-no-E (Natural wood). 

2. Ki-no-To (Wrought wood). 

3. Hi-no-E (Natural fire). 

4. Hi-no-To (Artificial fire). 

5. Titchi-no-E (Natural earth). 

6. Tsuchi-no-To (Wrought earth). 

7. Ka-no-E (Raw metal). 

8. Ka-tio-To (Wrought metal). 

9. J\[izu-no-E (Running water). 

10. Mizn-no-To (Stagnant water). 

Thus Ka-no-To — Ushi, the year, name just mentioned 
above, means “ WTought metal O.x”; and the name of 
the day mentioned in the same connection, or Ka- 7 io-To 
— Tori, means ‘‘ Wrought metal. Cock.” 

The lunar year was divided into twelve months of al- 
ternately 29 and 30 days each, and thus contained only 
354 or 355 days; but this discrepancy from the solar 
was made up by adding “to the 2nd, 5th, 8th, llth, 
13th, i6th and 19th year of every lunar cycle an inter- 
calary month of varying length. This bore in Japan the 
name of uro-tsiiki (iirTi-zitki) and followed the second 
month of the year, W'hicii was then reckoned twice over 
as uro-nigatsu, i.e., “ supernumerary second month.” The 
montlns were named numerically, as follows ; — 

Ichigatsu — First Moon. 

Nigatsu — Second Moon. 

Sangatsu — Third Moon. 

Shigatsu — Fourth Moon. 

Gogatsu — Fifth Moon. 

Rokugatsu — -Sixth Moon. 

Shichigatsu — Seventh Moon. 
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Hachigatsu — Eighth ]\[oon. 

Kugatsu — Ninth Moon. 

Jugatsu — Tenth Moon. 

Juichigatsu — Eleventh Aloon 
Junigat.su — Twelfth INroon. 

The first month, however, had another very common 
name, Shogatsu (True IMoon). All of the months had 
also poetical appellatioirs, of which the following are cx- 
amp]e,s : — ■ 

1. Mutsuki (Social month). 

2 . KisaragI (Putting on new clothes). 

3. Yayoi (Large growth) 

4. Uzuki (Hare month). 

5. Satsuki (Early moon). 

C. IMinazuki (Water-less month)* 

7. Eut)iizuki (Composition month). 

8. Hatsuki (Leafy month). J 

9. Xagatsuki (Long moon). | 

10. Kaminazuki (God-less month). 

1 1 . Shimotsuki (Fro.st month). 

12. Shiwasu (Finishing month). 

The gods were supposed during tiie tenth month to 
have left the other parts of the country and to have 
assembled in “annual conference” in their “ancestral 
home ” of Izumo. And, as the gods had thus neglected 
their usual busines.s of watching over the people, it was 
not considered of any use to olfer prayers and sacrifices, 
and, therefore, that month was gi\'en the special name of 
Kami-na-.zitki, or Kanii-uaki-tsuki, “god-less moon.” 

* Scarcity of rain at this time. 

f Or 7'sHki/ni-zi(/ i (Mfuiu viewing nvmtU^ 

\ Or AT/vf (Chrysanthemum month). 
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The four seasons of spring', summer, autumn and winter 
were recognized; and there were also 24 periods of 14 or 
15 days each, which, to a great extent, indicated the 
weather, such as SJiokan (^Little Cold), Dais/io (Great 
Heat), etc., and which the farmer carefully followed in 
planning his labours. The pea'-antry also ob.served rather 
scrupulously other special tinscs. “ For instance, they 
sow their rice on the eighty-eighth day from the begin- 
ning of spring, and they plant it out in Xyitbai, the period 
fi-xed for the early summer. The 210th and 220th days 
from the beginning of spring, and what it called Hassnkn, 
that is, the first day of the eighth moon (o.c.), are looked 
on as days of special importance to the crops, which are 
certain to be injured if there is a storm, because the rice 
is then in flower. They fall early in September, just in 
the middle of the tyjflioon season.” * 

In old Japan the week was entirely unknown ; and it 
was not until the present era [JA'l/'i], that the ichiroku, 
or holidays on the “ ones ” and “ sixes” f of each month, 
were introduced. But that was speedily abandoned for 
the week system, Sunday an official holiday, with names 
adapted from the Occidental names, as follow's : — 

XicJiiyobi (Sun-da}’). 

Gctsiiyobi (Moon-day). 

Kayobi (Mars-day). 

Suiyobi (Mercury-day). 

Afokiiyobi (J upiter-da}’). 

Kinyobi (\Tnu,s-da}-). 

Doyobi (Saturn-day). 


” Cliambeilain's ‘‘ Thin^i, Japanc-'C.” 
t '-»n the 6lh, iith. i6th, 21-t. [31-1]. 
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And Prof. Chamberlain tells of the adoption of even the 
Saturday half-holiday: — “ Sunday being in vulgar parlance 
Dontakn, [a corruption of the Dutch Zo]itag\, Saturday 
is called (in equally vulgar parlance) Ha 7 idon, that is, 

‘ half Sunday.’ ” 

The days of each month were named, not only in 
numerical order, but also according to the sexagenary 
tables mentioned above in conncxioii with the names of 
the years in “ a cycle of Cathay.” And the latter names 
were perhaps more important than the numerical ones, 
because according to the.se special names a day was judged 
to be either lucky or unlucky for particular events. For 
instance. Dr. Griffis informs us in The Mikado’s Empire,” 
that “ many people of the lower classes would not wash 
their head or hair on ” the day of the horse,” lest their 
hair become red.” On the other hand, this “ day of the 
horse ” is sacred to Inari Sama. It is, moreover, very 
important, when planning for weddings, to avoid certain 
fixed days and to select one from the auspicious day.s. 

The hours were also named according to the zodiacal 
menagerie, in the following way : — 

1. Hour of the Rat, ii. p.m. — i a.m. 

2. „ „ „ Ox, 1-3 a.m. 

3 - » » Tiger, 3-5 a.m. 

4. „ „ „ Hare, 5-7 a.m. 

S- „ >, Dragon, 7-9 a.m 

6. ,, „ „ Serpent, 9-1 1 a.m. 

7. ,, ,, ,, Horse, ii a.m. — i p.m. 

8. „ „ „ Goat, 1-3 p.m. 

9. „ „ „ Monkey, 3-5 p.m. 

10. „ „ „ Cock, 3-7 p.m. 

11. „ „ „ Dog, 7-9 p.m. 

12. „ „ „ Boar, 9-1 1 p.m. 



The hour of the ox, by-the-waj', being the time of 
second sleep, was sacred to women crossed in love, for 
taking vengeance upon a straw image of the recreant 
lover at the shrine of Fudo. 

The go-sckku, or five festivals, were also carefully ob- 
served. They fell on the first (or, as some say, seventh) 
day of the first month, the third day of the third month, 
the fifth day of the fifth montli, the seventh day of the 
seventh month, and ninth day of the ninth month. They 
have various names, of which the most general are those 
which call them by the names of the months, such as 
Shogatsu no Sekkn (" h'irst IMoon’s Festival ”), etc. But 
these names are not so commonly used as those which 
more particularly describe the nature of tlie festival. For 
instance, the festival of the third month is well known as 
Jdmi-no-Sckku (Girls’ Festi\'als), or Hina-niatsuri (Dolls 
Festival); that of the fifth month is the famous Tango- 
no-Sekkn (Boys’ Festival), or Xobori no Sckk/i (Flag Festi- 
val) ; that of the seventh month is commonly called 
Tanabata-no-Sekku (Star Festival) because it is dedicated 
to the star Vega {^Tanabatii)-, while that of the ninth 
month is called Clioyo-no-Sekkii (Indian Summer Festival), 
or Kikn-no-Sekkn (Chr\‘.santhcmum I'cstival) The name 
of a flower may also be attached to the other festivals. 

There is now, of course, considerable confusion between 
the old and the new calendars, of which the latter is’ 
official, but the former is popular and still observed in 
country districts. And this confusion naturally leads to 
.s(jmc ludicrous anachronisms. 1^'or instance, the /th day 
of the 1 st month (o.c. ) was known as Xanakiisa (Seven 
Herbs), because the people were wont to go out into the 
fields and gather seven certain kinds of vegetables for 
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use on that day, but January 7 is too cold and too 
early. In some cases, however, the old day is retained, 
no matter whether it fits the new calendar or not. And 
not a few people are quite willing to keep both calendars 
and thus get twice as many holidays 1 

But, as this whole topic is well-nigh inexhaustible, and 
“ time flies ” “ like an arrow ” here as elsewhere, we may 
as well stop now, and only reiterate, that assuredly the 
Japanese have plenty of time ! 

[Here followed a translation of the official calendar for 
the current year, with copious notes.] 

Dr. Riess made a few remarks, referring to Bramsen’s 
Tables which, he said, were better than those mentioned 
by Professor Clement. 

Dr. Greene expressed the thanks of the Society to I\Ir. 
Clement for his paper which contained information which 
the Society were glad to have in that form among their 
Transactions. 


BASHO AXD THE JAPANESE EPIGRAM. 

June 4., igo2. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was, 
by the kind invitation of the Rev. A. F. King, held at 
St. Andrew’s House, Sakae-cho, Shiba, on June 4, at 4 
p.m. the Rev. D. C. Greene, D. D., President, being in 
the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having already 
been published, were taken as read. 

Prof. B. H. Chamberlain then read .such portions of his 
paper oir BasJio and the Japanese Poetieal Epigram as the 
time at the disposal of the meeting permitted. 
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He began by giving examples of the tiny literary form 
in question (called Hokkii in Japanese), which consists of 
but 17 syllables all told, thus : — 

Xaga-)iaga to (5)) 

Kaix.'a hito-siiji ya (7) >=17 
Yiiki no kara (5)1 

which may be rendered 

“ A single river, stretching far 
Across the moorland swathed in snow.” 

Entering then into a detailed account of Japanese poetry 
on its technical side, he showed that these Lilliputian 
poems had had a history a thousand years long, that 
they must be regarded, not as wholes, but as fragments 
remaining over from a complicated game which resem- 
bled our “ capping verses,’’ and which was a favourite at 
the Court of Kyoto in the early Middle Ages; further- 
more how, after a period of frivolity and decadence, the 
Epigram had been taken up in the sev^enteenth century 
by the great poet and moralist Bash 5 , who made it the 
vehicle for his reform of Japanese poetical taste. Basho’s 
career was described in some detail, that of his successor 
in the eighteenth century sketched more lightly. From 
one very eminent female epigrammatist several quotations 
were made. Incidentally, \'arious other quotations con- 
nected with Japanese literary history were discussed, such 
as the intrinsic worth of Japanese poetry, the strong in- 
fluence of China even on the poetry of the island empire, 
which most writers have hitherto represented as an ex- 
clusively native growth, and the influence of the Zen sect 
of Buddhism on Japanese esthetics and social life. The 
paper concluded with an Anthology of over 200 specimens 
of Epigrams covering a period of nearly four centuries, 
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accompanied by English metrical translations and notes. 
It should be added that the lecturer throughout employed 
the term Epigram, “not in the modern sense of a pointed 
saying, but in its earlier acceptation, as denoting any 
little piece of verse that ex[)resses a delicate or ingenious 
thought.” He shoved the favourite motif of the Japanese 
epigrammatists to have been a vignette of some natural 
scene or occurrence, though human figures, allusions, and 
circumstances the most various, even including the Epigram 
itself in the narrower sense of the word, occasionally 
supplied them with themes. The best productions in this 
division of Jap.anese litcratin-e were compared by Professor 
Chamberlain with such Teiinysonian half-stanzas as 

“ A single church below the hill 
Is pealing folded in the mi.st. ” 
or 

“ The last red leaf is whirl'd away. 

The rooks are blown about the skies. ” 

But he apparently attributed more value to the moral in- 
fluence of the epigrammati.sts,— especially Basho, — than to 
their actual productions, as the form they adopted was 
too slight a one to result in any very important addition 
to a nation's literary possessions. 

After the reading of the paper which, although an op- 
portunity was offered, was followed by no discussion, the 
Chairman spoke sub.stantially as follows ; — 

It is a common experience with students of the Japa- 
nese language and customs, though an experience of which 
they have no monopoly, tliat, often by mere accident, 
attention is attracted to a new word, or an unfamiliar 
feature of social life, which they suppose is rarely met 
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with, if it be not altogether foreign to their “sphere of ob- 
servation, but which thereafter persistently thrusts itself 
upon them, in season and out of season. This has been 
the case with me in the matter of hokhi. For many 
years the term has been more or less familiar to me, of 
course, and I have had a vague conception of what they 
were, but they belonged, as I fancied, to a realm of 
thought remote from that in which I moved. 

However, some two months ago, the opportunity came 
to me to read hli-. Chamberlain’s carefully prepared paper 
to which we have listened with so much interest and 
profit. From that time forward, these epigrams have 
faced me at almost ev'ciy turn, and my surprise is that I 
had not recognised them before as part and parcel of my 
own environment. Xot long after reading the paper, I 
had occasion to make a trip into the region west of Kobe 
and in the course of it spent a day or two in Tsuyama, 
one of it larger town.s of Okayama Prefecture. Near by 
is the village of Ninomiya which we are told was once 
visited by Basho, of whom Mr. Chamberlain has told us 
so much that is interc.sting. While there, he saw the 
moon shining amid the clouds upon a pine fore.st. Deep- 
ly impressed with the sight he wrote the famous lines, 
Kumo ori ori 

Ilito wo yasumuru 
Tsuki-mi kana, 

which IMr. Chamberlain, although he has not read them 
to us, has included with due explanation in the Anthology 
appended to his paper. 

A little later, but during the same journey, in company 
with a few friends I climbed ei little hill which forms a 
promontory jutting into the bay just outside the old town 



of Kasaoka on the northern shore of the Inland sea. The 
hill has been for many generations a public park and is 
much frequented because of the beautiful vie^v it affords 
of the harbour and the islands, once apparently covered 
with pines which at once protect and adorn it. Near the 
top of the hill my friends pointed out a small but con- 
spicuous stone monument which commemorates a visit of 
the Jwkku writer, Sogi, to the spot in hlay, 1494, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. Inspired by the charming 
view he composed the verse. 

Yama matsu no 
Kage ya uki miru 
Natsu no umi. 

This though, like many another hokkii, it rebels against 
all attempts at a literal rendering, may be roughly para- 
phrased thus, 

The shadows of the mountain pines 
Seem floating in the summer sea. 

Embedded in the structure of the verse, however, are allu- 
sions which defy the skill of the most expert translator. 
For example, among the products of that region is a kind 
of sea weed {codinm tomcntosiini) called juirii or water 
pine, if we follow the Chinese characters which 

represent it, and it would appear that the deft allusion to 
the business interests of the little port, contained in the 
words mini and matsu, had not a little to do in arousing 
the enthusiasm which the monument symbolises. 

Within a few feet is another stone, a disk perhaps four 
feet in diameter and nine inches thick mounted on a sui- 
table pedestal. This disk records a verse of Bashd’s, who, 
tradition sayq nearly two hundred years after S 5 gi's visit 
climbed the same hill and saw the monument to the 
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earlier sage. Apparently surprised to find he was stand- 
ing in the ver\^ foot-steps of the master, he gave expres- 
sion to his feelings in the verse 
Yo no naka wa 
Sara ni Sogi no 
Yadori kana 

that is to say, 

Lo the whole world 
Is Sogi’s dwelling'. 

In other words, “ Wherever I go Sogi has been there 
before me, ” 

This at least gives the meaning which the local scho- 
larship has accepted, and that exegesis confirmed by the 
be.st authorities I have access to; thougli a learned friend, 
skilled in the thirty-one syllable x-erses, would translate. 
This world is still 

The dwelling place of Sogi. 

It is evident that Basho had in mind another hokkti o 
Sogi’s and framed his own on that model, namely, 

Yo ni furu wa 

Sara ni shigurc no 
Yadori kana. 

which represents our life in this w'orld as spent in a way- 
side shelter where we merely wait the passing of a shower. 
This, too, l\Ir. Chamberlain has included in his Anthology 
and it need not be commented upon farther. I will 
merely call attention to the close similarity in form between 
this and the preceding, as indicating that Basho was 
not unfamiliar with the history of his art. Perhaps, 
too, xvc may properly raise the ciuestion whether the 
close relationship between these two Iiokku does not 
suggest that, while the first rendering I have given 
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represents the pr'una facie meaning of Baslio’s verse, 
it was none the less his purpose that his readers should 
see a deeper thought. That thought was I fancy, some- 
thing like this : — 

“ Sogi has told us, indeed, that in this world we but 
wait the passing of a .shower, yet, after well nigh two 
hundred years, his spirit lives and inspires the thoughts 
of men. ” 

This agrees with the second rendering given above. The 
two monuments, upon which I may say I stumbled without 
the least purpose or forethought, illustrate what Mr. 
Chamberlain tells us of the national character of the liokkii. 
They, as well as the first I mentioned, illustrate also how 
dependent many of these verses arc upon time and place. 
Not .seldom they are simply impromptu expressions of a 
transitory feeling which fell upon cars appreciative of the 
similarities or contrasts which they were intended to set 
forth. As such they have played an important part in 
the social life of Japan. They cannot be fairly judged 
apart from their setting, and that setting could not be 
preserved. In their very nature they were ephemeral. 
Many were low born and deserved their fate, others 
might be classed with the bright repartee whose short- 
lived glory we often mourn. 

On the other hand, as Mr. Chamberlain has helped us 
to understand, there are not a few which will live and 
deserve to live. They have the note of universality. The 
verse of Chiyo of Kaga, for example, about her little 
dragonfly-hunter, speaks not to any one race or age. She 
and others have struck some of the deepest cords of our 
common human nature. 

It is with unusual pleasure that I e.xtend Mr. Cham- 
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berlain the thanks of the Society for his valuable paper. 
W e shall have mucli satisfaction in adding it to the al- 
ready long list of monographs with ■ivhich he has favour- 
ed us. 

e shall all join, I am sure, with great heartiness also 
in thanking our hosts for their very kind hospitality this 
afternoon. Their thoughtfulness in permitting us to meet 
under such agreeable conditions has heightened in no 
small degree the pleasure wo have all taken in this iiiost 
interc.sting meeting. 

o o 


ANNUAL IMEETING. 

HI-STORY of rOLlTlC.VL P.VHTIES IX JaP.VX. 

i6, December igo 2 . 

By kind limitation of His Excellency the British Mini- 
ster, the Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held 
at the British Legation, Thursday, December i8th, 1902, 
the President Dr. D. C. Greene being in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been al- 
ready published, were allowed to stand. 

Rfi’okt of the Col'.xcil — Se.s.s[ox 1902. 

The annual report of the Council was read by the 
■Secretary as follows : — 

I he Council of the Asiatic Society has to report for 
the current year the following events of special interest. 

Sewn Council and four General Meeting.s, including the 
present meeting, have been held. At the General Meet- 
ings, papers have been read, in whole or in part, as 
follow s ; — 
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“ iVutobiography of Arai Hakuseki," 

By Dr. G. \V. Knox. 

“ Japanese Calendars,” By E. W. Clement, AI. A. 

“ Basho and the Japanese Epigram,” 

By B. H. Chamberlain, Esq. 

“ History of Political Parties in Japan ” [for to-day], 

By A. H. Lay, Esq. 

The first three of these papers have been published 
within the year, and publication of the last has been 
ordered. 

A complete catalogue of publications of this .Society' 
has been incorporated in Part II. of Vol. XXIX. The 
Librarian has also kindly prepared for publication in the 
Transactions of the Society a catalogue of recent Japanese 
Books. 

Dr. Baelz was appointed a delegate to represent the 
Society at the Congris International des Orienta/istes de 
Hanoi to be held this month in connection with the 
Hanoi Exposition. 

During the year, twenty names ha\'e been added to 
the list of members, and four members have died. The 
Council expresses deep regret e.spccially at the death of 
His E.xcellency A. E. Buck, United States Alinister to 
Japan, who, by sympathy and activ'e interest, has render- 
ed special service to the Society. 

Report of Libk.\ri.\n. [given later] 

The President announced that, unless objection were 
raised in this meeting, the Council, in view of no con- 
stitutional prohibition, would in future give favourable 
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consideration to application for membership in the society 
from ladies. 

The election of Members of the Council for the ensuing 
year to which was for .special reasons deferred till after 
Mr. Lay’s paper was read, resulted as follows ; 

President. Rev. Dr. D. C. Greene. 

Vice Presidents. Rev. A. Lloyd. 

Rev. E. S. Booth (Yokohama). 
CoRR. Secretary. E. H. Vickers. 

Recording Secretary, 

For Tokyo, E. H. V^ickers. 

For Yokohama, Dr. J. L Dearing. 

Treasure. R. S. Miller. 

Librarian. Rev. A. Lloyd. 

Cou.N'CiLLORS. Messrs. B. M. Chamberlain. 

C. S. Griffin. 

J. M’D, Gardiner. 

J. T. Swift. 

A. F. King. 

H. G. Parlett. 

R. J. Kirby. 

R. Masujima. 

W. Weston. 

Dr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Parlett immediately resigned from the Council, and 
a motion was carried to the effect that the vacancy thus 
created should be subsequently filled by action of the 
Council. 

The Chairman then read portions of Mr. Lay’s paper 
entitled : “ A Brief Sketch of the History of Poetical 

Parties in Japan" of which tlie following is a condensed 
summary. 
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The idea of popular representation in the government 
of Japan may be said to have had its birth with the 
Restoration, although some thoughtful men had been 
turning their minds in that direction at an earlier date. 
His Imperial Majesty the present Emperor, in his oath 
on the occasion of his succession to the throne made 
known his enlightened desire that men should meet in 
council from all parts of the country and all affairs of 
state be determined in accordance with public opinion. 
This pronouncement may be regarded as the starting 
point of the movement for parliamentary representation. 
The germ of the present House of Peers and House of 
Representatives is found in the Gi-sei, a department of 
the government which was organized as early as June 
1868. The Ko-gi-jo which was opened in the following 
year was representative, not of tlie people, but of the 
governing authorities in the various localities. The mem- 
bers of the Sa-In, whicli replaced the Ko-ji-jo (or shuji- 
hi) in September 1871, were nominated by the Emperor 
and the council of state. 

The history of political parties in Japan may conveniently 
be divided into four periods: (i) P'rom the Restoration up 
to 1882, while as yet they were in embryo, (2) From 
the year 1882, when they for the first time took actual 
shape, until 1888, (3) From the organization of the 

Daido-Danketsii in 1887 until 1898, (4) The period since 
the amalgamation of the two strongest parties to form 
the constitutional party in 1898. 

During the early seventies, discussion went on regard- 
ing the advisability of the formation of a popular assembly. 
In 1874 was formed the first political society, the Aikokii- 
to^ or patriotic society, from which later sprang the Liberal 
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Party {jiyii-to). In the previous year a division had taken 
place in the ranks of the higher officials of the govern- 
ment. The one party was composed of those who desir- 
ed rapid progress in domestic matters and a vigorous 
foreign policy. The other desired steady progress at 
home and conciliation abroad. The latter party retained 
control of the government and the former went into op- 
position. Among the most important of the radical party 
was Itagaki of Kochi prefecture. He organized the first 
local society and devoted him.self constantly to the attain- 
ment of his end of bringing about parliamentary institu- 
tions in the country. We thus ha\-e Kochi, and later on 
Ilizen, working for the extension of the power of the 
people, while the government was in the main conducted 
b\' Satsuma and Choshu men. 

The agitation for popular representation, although 
checked for a time by the Satsuma Rebellion, gained 
strength in 1S79 and 1880, and the government became 
convinced that the question could not longer be postpon- 
ed. On the 1 2th of October, 188 1, the Emperor pro- 
mulgated the famous ordinance in which the promise wa.s 
given that a parliament should actually be established in 
1890. As a preparatory measure, Ito, in company with 
a number of junior officials, was dispatched to Europe 
early in 1882 to study the political systems of the West. 
The promise of a parliament served to give a more 
definite purpose to tile various political associations, and 
the year 1882 saw the formal organization of the three 
parties which, under various names, have continued almost 
uninten uptedl}' to occupy the field until the present time 
The Jijn-to was the fir.st organized, although not the first 
to be properly registered as a political association. 
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It is noticeable that the utterances of the various polit- 
ical parties when they first came into existence present 
in the main no features of a distinctive nature. All put 
forth excellent doctrines, but usually of extreme vague- 
ness. The same characteristic has been noticeable through- 
out their histoiy except when some temporary question 
of urgenc}' has arisen. This is no doubt the reason why 
the grouping has constantly changed, one merging into 
another, and secessions occuring without apparent cause. 
1SS3 and the following years saw a falling off in the 
interest in political parties, — doubtless a natural result of 
the over excitement which had just preceded, and of the 
apparent certainty of a parliament after 1890. The interest 
in politics and in parties revi\'cd, however, as the date 
as.signed for the granting of the constitution approached. 

Since the opening of the first diet, the efforts of the 
parties have in general been directed towards the securing 
of control of the administration, — the establislimcnt of 
parliamentary government. Except during the period of 
the war with China, when all party differences were for 
the time set a.side, the parties have all been in more or 
less constant opposition to tlic government. Until within 
the last year or two, howet'er, no party has possessed 
for any considerable length of time an absolute majorit}' 
of the membejship of the Lower Hoiuse, sufficient to en- 
able it control the votes of that bodje Political parties 
have now become a distinct power in the land which 
no statesman can afford entirely to neglect. From small 
and unruly beginnings, they have gradually progressed in 
influence and in organization. As by degrees they have 
been getting rid of their unruly and dangerous elements, 
and learning to a greater extent the lesson of resp rnsib- 
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ility, they have more and more gained the popular con- 
fidence. Pos=;es.sing practically the power of the purse, — 
for in the Diet the House of Representatives has the 
first say as to the details of the budget presented by the 
government, — they have always to be reckoned with. 

That there have been no distinct and well defined party 
issues may Ire traced to the fact that feudalism gave place 
so suddenly to a modern state of society. The leaders 
of thought atid th':)se who have taken up the work of 
national rejuvenation have all been men of progressive 
tendencies. That the parties have frequently opposed the 
government in case.s where opposition for its own sake 
has been the only recognizable principle cannot be denied- 
It must be remembered that they have all along been 
struggling for a share in the administration. The political 
parties have well illu.strated the intensely democratic 
character of the Japanese people side by side with marked 
reverence for the Emperor. The desire for equality and 
the revolt against the controlling influence of a narrow 
coterie has all along been exhibited. 

At the close of the reading from the paper, the /)r- 
sident said that only a very imperfect idea of the value 
of the paper could be gathered from the extracts read. 
Mr. Gnijin .spoke as follows ; Some misunderstanding 
might arise from Mr. T,ay’.s remark that the parties 
j)o.=sessed practically the power of the pur=e. The control 
of thi; Japanese T.o.ve.- House over the Rudget is not to 
be compared with that fif the Kngli.sh House of Commons 
in similar matters. In the latter case, if I am not mis- 
taken, the House of Lords may in theory reject, but 
cinuot am..nd the budget as passed by the Commons. 
In reality the Commons control, in this as in other 
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matters, by virtue of tlie latent power of the Cabinet to 
appoint new members of the Upper House. In the United 
States the constitution provides tliat all bills for raising 
revenue must originate in the Lower House. It would 
be a serious error, however, to conclude that on that 
account the Lower House has a greater control over such 
bills than the senate. On the contrary, the Senate has 
if anything greater control over this as over other matters 
than the Lower House. The reason is that the Senate 
has the general support of the community as well as the 
Lower House, its members have a longer term of service, 
and it has control over many appointments to office. In 
the various countries of Continental Europe also, wher- 
ever the Lower House has greater influence on the budget 
or on legislation than the Upper House, the reason is to 
be found rather in the general strength of the Lower 
House in the country, the support which it could rely on 
in the case of a conflict with the Upper House, than on 
the privilege of initiation of “ money bills.” This is true, 
foi instance, of France and Italy. 

“ I may perhaps take this opportunity to mention two 
characteristics of Japanese political parties which have 
impressed themscU^es upon me in the course of my own, 
as yet comparatively slight, study of the politics of this 
country. As in so many other aspects of Japanese life, 
so also in politics, I think we can sec a curious blending 
of Old Japan with the very latest and most ad\'anced 
which the West has to offer. It was a remark of the most 
influential, if not the greatest, English political philosopher 
of the 19th century, John Stuart Hill, that, even if we 
could be assured that an autocrat, an all powerful in- 
dividual ruler, would govern more wisely than a popular 
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government, we ought, nevertheless, to prefer the popular 
go\-ernment for the educative effect which the effort to 
govern produces upon the people. 

Xow it will be found that there has been verj- much 
conscious or unconscious following of this idea in the 
pragress of popular government in Japan. In marlced 
Contrast to his story of popular gov'ernment in the West, 
where parliaments have been forced on the government 
from below for the protection of popular rights, popular 
representation has been granted from above in this coun- 
try, and the people ha\'C grown up to it, or are in 
process of growing. The truth of this is not affected by 
the fact that contest between rival clans has been an ever 
controlling factor in the domestic politics of the country 
since Restoration days. The agitation of the parties has 
been not so much directed against the measures of the 
government as against the fact that the government is 
not controlled by the representatives of the people. 

The element of Old Japan in the political parties is 
seen in the nature of political allegiance. What holds 
the parties together is men rather than measures. In 
Old Japan personal allegiance to one's feudal lord was 
one of the .strouge,st feelings of the individual, and sufficed 
to give a distinct character to the life of the time. 
The most important elements of feudalism, the political 
and economic organization of the society which was 
f)unded upon it, have pa.s.sed away, but the sentimental 
part remains in the personal allegiance of men to their 
party leaders of tc-day. What would the Sciyu-kai be 
without Marquis Ito, or the I'rogressi\e party without 
Count Okuma ? Xo doubt other leaders would be forth- 
coming if the'-e were nut present, the names of the parties 
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might be retained, but the membership would almost 
certainly undergo enormous changes. 

The Chairman in closing the debate spoke as follows : — • 

Mr. La}' has placed all students of Japanese politics 
greatly in his debt by this careful record of the results 
of a minute and painstaking stud}'. It is no small ta.x 
upon one’s patience to go through, as he evidently has 
done, the newspapers and pamphlets of the period under 
review and bring together in orderly fashion the series 
of ev'ents which illustrate the rise and growth of political 
parties. His \vork is marked by unusual candor and im- 
partiality. The limits which Mr. La}' \'ery properly 
prescribed to himself forbade his attempting to formulate, 
much less to answer, the man}’ interesting questions which 
this history suggests, both as regards the past and the 
future. 

It would, of cour.se, be impossible at this time to 
enumerate these questions, but there is one which not 
only posses.ses no little interest in itself but which suggests 
some important corollaries. Mr. La}’ refers to the influ- 
ence of German political thought upon Japanese politics 
during the last few years, and regards the growth of this 
influence as the characteristic of this period. There is no 
question as to the existence of a marked change in the 
political atmosphere, and few will deny that this change 
came about suddenl}’. As late as the spring of 1897 
there was, so far as the ordinary observer could discover, 
no premonition of it. The cry for party government after 
the English model was as loud and apparently as earnest 
as ever, but within less than eighteen months, it had lost 
much of its strength and in the early months of 1898, 
some of the strongest voices among the former apostles 
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of party go\’ernment were to be heard on the other side, 
calling for a halt, and a reconsideration of the whole 
subject. How can we account for this change of 
face ? 

Some think it sufficiently accounted for by an alleged 
fickleness on the part of the political leaders, but this ex- 
planation does not explain, — indeed, one can hardly con- 
sider the history of the past thirty years without admit- 
ting that so far as the main underlying purpose embodi- 
ed in that history is concerned, there is evidence both of 
intelligence and of great steadiness. In view of that in- 
telligence and steadiness, it seems more logical to assume 
the e.xistence of intelligible reasons. To my mind these 
reasons are not for to seek. 

The first in my judgment is to be found in the closer 
relations which had come to exist between the “ elder 
statesmen ” and the party leaders. As Mr. Lay has so 
clearly shown us, these statesmen came to see that, how- 
ever opposed they might be to the dominance of parties, it 
was far easier to carry on the government with a strong- 
party behind them. Hence grew up the 'more or less 
temporary alliances between the successive governments 
and the parties, these nece.ssitated an exchange of confi- 
dences which tended to soften the autocracy of the gov- 
ernments on the one hand and the self-assertion of the 
party leader on the other. The demands upon the gov- 
ernments were for the time being, of necessity, less 
urgent, and in the intervals between the alliances, party 
discipline became more difficult 

(Due result of the increasing appreciation on the part of 
the government of the need of cultivating friendly rela- 
tions with the dominant party in the Diet, as Mr. Lay 
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has told us, was the appointment of political secretaries 
in the respectiv'e departments of state. 

The object was to bring the party with which the Mini- 
stry was in alliance into closer touch with the gov^ernment. 
They were regarded as outside the Civil Service and fell 
with the ministry to which they were attached. The 
effect would appear to have been most helpful. It was 
seen in some degree, certainly, in a new sense of re.spon- 
sibility and a new appreciation of the difficulties with 
which the government had to contend. In some cases at 
least there resulted a genuine sympathy with the ministry 
which became the ground of the harshest criticism and 
even the most calumnious charges ; but the e.xplanation, 
at once the simplest and most satisfactory, is seen in the 
steadying effect of the .sense of responsibility born of a 
direct relation to the affairs of government. 

Again, the war with China had brought new convic- 
tion to all minds of the importance of making every 
thing subserve the one supreme purpose of strengthening 
the nation. The grave doubt whether a party govern- 
ment could be a really strong government, in Japan at 
least, arose in many minds and fostered the hope that 
there might be found some middle ground, reasonably 
satisfactory to both sides. 

These were simply predisposing causes. They chilled 
the ardor of many who had been strong party men ; but 
there was I think another and more actively efficient 
cause operating with especially marked effect in the years 
1898 and 1899. It was a closer study of the current 
political thought of Great Britain and the United States, 
than had been given it before. There has been, of course, 
in Japan for many years a goodl}’ number of men who 
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have studied in Germany and who lia\'c won deserved 
distinction both as students and as administrative officers. 
They have in many cases practically moulded the forms 
of administration. It still remains true, however, so far 
as the great bulk of the Japanese leaders of thought are 
concerned, that their knowledge of foreign affaiis comes 
to them through F.nglish or American channels. It is 
also naturally true that criticism of Anglo-Saxon methods 
impresses them far more .strongl}' when coming from 
Anglo-.Saxon lips, or when a distrust of Anglo-Saxon 
traditions shows itself in the legislative enactments of 
Great Britain or the I'nited States. 

One of the most important distinguishing features of 
.-\ngln-Sa.\'on government.s, of course, is the stress laid 
upon legislatures, whether municipal, provincial, or national. 
The executi\’e has been, wherever possible, made dejrend- 
ent on the legislature. But of late year.s there has been 
manifest an increasing distrust of legislatures, and a 
growing conviction that responsibility must be laid more 
squarely on the shoulders of the one who stands at the 
head of the executiw. In the case of municipal govern- 
ments the effect of this changed attitude is readily seen. 
Take, for o.xample, the municipal charters granted in 
iMassachusetts during the last fifteen year.s and compare 
them with tho.se of forty or fift)- years ago. Under the 
latter, the mayor was hedged about with restrictions and 
all his nominations were forced to run the gauntlet of a 
more or lesa jealous board of aldermen. Under the nujre 
advanced of the modern charters, his powers are largely 
increased and in the appointment and dismissal of his 
his subordinates his hand is largely free. 

In the case of national governments, the effect of 
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popular opinion is less promptly seen in the introduction 
of new forms ; but it is clearly manifest in the tone of 
the political columns of the public press. No one who 
is familiar with current political thought, either in Great 
Britain or the United States, can have failed to note the 
severity of the criticism of the national legislatures con- 
stantly appearing and the recurring question in varj'ing 
forms, How can we check the tj-ranny of legislatures ? 

One of the most signal illustrations of this new attitude 
■was a letter by Prof Goldwin Smith in the London Times, 
in the early winter of 1899, if I re-call it rightly, in whicli 
he gave an affirmative answer to the question “ Is party 
government decaj-ing?” This distrust of legislatures is 
naturall)’ associated with a distrust of party government. 
It is a manifestation in a different form, possibly, of the 
same thing. 

This lessened confidence in party government in Groat 
Britain and this purpose to strengthen the executive, as 
against the legislature, seen in the United States, have 
both made themselves felt in Japan. Prof Goldwin Smith’s 
article was immediately reproduced in the Koktimin Shim- 
bun, the paper which has in its own columns illustrated 
more clearly than anyother this shifting of public opinion. 
Its editor had recently returned from a tour of the West, 
covering a year and a half, during which he had met a 
large number of leading men As a result, his confidence 
in party government as a panacea for the ills of Japan 
was gone. His journal became, and remains to-day, a 
conserving force in Japanese politics. He is one of the 
leaders in a coterie of young but active minds which 
under the influence of similar doubts has done more in 
my judgment than appears on the surface to make the 
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transformation of the Thbcral Party into the Seiyukwai 
possible. 

This prompt re^poii'^e of Ja[)aneso public opinion to the 
doubts uhicli have so recently ari.scn amring the thought- 
ful students of political science in other lands is of the 
greatest interest. Ir i-, but one of many illustrations of 
the alread}- close, but steadily growing, intellectual sym- 
path}' between Japan and the \Ve.st,^ — a sympathy which 
suggests the brighte.st hope.s, from many and diverse 
points of view. 

There are otlKr matters not le.«s deserving of attention 
suggested 1 )_\- this discus-^ion, but I liave already tre.spassed 
too far uijon \'our patience. It is with no small satisfac- 
ti'.m that we ha\e recei\'cd tlii.s valuable paper to which 
'VC are glad to accord a worthy place in our Transactions. 

It only remains f me, in tlic name of the Society, to 
tlianie Sir Claude for his Idnd lio.spitalih' this afternoon, 
rvliich lias heightened .so greatly the pleasure and the 
success of otir meeting. 

'File meeting now stands atljourned. 


(ITlIRARIA.VS REPORT 1902). 

Appended to my report will be found a list showing 
till luimbcix of Trane.'iclions on hand. During the current 
r ear Iheiv ha\'e Ijeeii added to our Tran.sactions. 

\ "1. -x.xix. pt. 2. 

\r'l. .xxx. pt. 1 and pt. 2. 

\ ol, \iii, pt. r Ills als(.i Ijeen reprinted and added to 
our stoci,. 

In am 'tiler appeiuli.x will be found a list of lexchanges, 
and I it 1)01 .l.;e added to tile Id.braiy', Tlic department of 
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our activity is a large and increasing one. It is gratify- 
ing to receive so many applications frinii learned Societies 
desiring to possess the results of our labours, and willing 
to add to our Librar}’ by generous contributions from their 
own Transactions ; and it is probable that as Japan in- 
creases in importance and more and more nations are 
brought into intimate relatirms with her, .so the desire 
for learning something about her will increa.se and there 
will be a still greater demand for exchanges and con- 
ributions. 

It is a most desirable thing, ( •nly ewia- addition t ) our 
Exchanges entails additional demand upon riur slielf-rooin, 
and our Librar}' is already becoming cramped for want 
of space. I venture therefore to call the attention of tlic 
Societ}' to the great need we lia\-e for a larger and more 
commodious building — one of our own if possible. Such 
a building should contain a room large enough for Libraiy 
and Reading Idoom, a Librarian's office, a Store-house for 
our book-s, and a room large enough f'r i.air meeting.s 
unless pci haps the Librar}' and Reading Room could be 
made available for this purpose. I do not claim to luu'c 
any definite scheme in ni}' mind for this ; but if, as I 
hope, we should at this meeting make a stirt in a right 
direction by electing ladies to be members of our Societ}', 
I hope that they will give us some practical idea.s on this 
subject, and tliat u hat the}' ha\'e done .'ro successfully in 
.starting the Tok}'o Lending Library ma}' be done equal- 
ly successfully in helping the Asiatic Societ}' to a build- 
ing worthy of it. 

Last year I undertook to bring out a list of new publi- 
cations in Japane.se. The Collectieni co.st me a good deal 
of trouble, but I have since discot ered a Japane.se Soeiet}' 
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doing the same work, and I hope that by availing myself 
of their labours I shall be able to present a much better 
and more trustworth}’ list for the last half of this year. 

Two most important works remain to be done. Our 
Library Catalogue wants revision, and a complete Index 
to all our transactions would add very much to their use- 
fulness. I have done a little (a very little) in the way 
of an Index. I should be glad to hear from any members 
of the S-ciety who would be willing to aid in the work 
b\- undertaking the task of preparing index-slips for in- 
dividual volumes, or even individuals papers. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank IMiss Wallace for her 
kind lielp in the Library during the last half year. 

ARTHUR LLOYU. 

Hon. Libiarian. 


Tokyo, ij Dec., njo2. 
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